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PART III. 


CHAPTER I. 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. —GENERAL ACCOUNT OF THE GNOS- 
TICS. —STATE OF OPINION AMONG THE GREAT BODY OF 
CHRISTIANS DURING THE SECOND CENTURY. 


WE now come to a subject, concerning which 
important errors have been committed, and 
which requires a more thorough examination, 
than it has hitherto received. It is the manner 
in which the Gospels were regarded by the 
heretics of the first two centuries, particularly 
by the Gnostics. 

Beside the great body of Christians, the Cath- 
olic Christians, as they may be denominated, 
conformably to the ancient use of the term, 
who were united, notwithstanding many di- 
versities of opinion, in the general reception 
of a common system of faith, there were, at an 
early period, various sects called Heresies. 
The generality of the Heretics of the first 
two centuries may be divided into two prin- 
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cipal classes, the Ebionites and the Gnostics ; 
and these two classes alone are of importance 
as furnishing evidence in regard to the genu- 
ineness of the Gospels. 


Or the Esionires, the heretical Jewish 
Christians, I have formerly given some ac- 
count,* in which I have anticipated nearly all 
that may be said concerning them in relation 
to the present subject. They were a sect that 
attracted but little notice from the earlier fa- 
thers; whose accounts of them, however, are 
explicit and consistent. The discussions con- 
cerning them, in modern times, have been 
founded principally on the confused, contradic- 
tory, and obviously very inaccurate statements 
of Epiphanius, in the latter part of the fourth 
century. But all the ancient accounts of them 
agree, as we have formerly seen, in affirming 
that they used the Gospel of Matthew in its 
original language, with a text more or less 
pure. As has been remarked, this would not 
have been said of them, had they not said it 
of themselves. ‘They comprehended, probably, 
the generality of Jewish Christians, and appear 
to have been the successors of the first con- 





* Vol. I. pp. xlv—lii. 
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verts in Judea, with little intermixture of those 
Jews, the Hellenists, to whom, as living in for- 
eign countries, the Greek language was often 
more familiar than that of their own nation. 
Thus, using the Gospel of Matthew, which 
was written in their native language, and, as 
there seems no doubt, with particular reference 
to Jewish Christians, they neglected the other 
Gospels. Their testimony in receiving the 
Gospel of Matthew as his work is blended 
with that of the common mass of Christians. 
Nor is it important to urge it any further; but 
it may be worth while, here as elsewhere, to 
keep in mind those considerations, formerly pre- 
sented, * which show, that the direct proof of 
the genuineness of any one of the Gospels is 
an indirect proof of the genuineness of all. 


WE here take leave of the Ebionites, and 
enter on a much more extensive and difficult 
subject. Our attention will now be confined 
to the GnostIics. 


Tue Greek word rendered Gnostic denoted, 
in its primary meaning, an enlightened man ; 
and is commonly used by Clement of Alexan- 





* Vol. I. pp. 167-173. 
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dria to signify an enlightened Christian, a 
Christian philosopher.* In this sense, it was 
assumed as a designation by those heretics to 
whom the name is now restricted. The hereti- 
cal Gnostics were divided into many particular 
sects; but there were striking characteristics 
common to them all, by which they were dis- 
tinguished from the great body of Christians. 
Their religion was eclectic. While some of 
their contemporaries among the Heathens, of a 
similar cast of mind to their own, the later 
Platonists, were forming systems in opposition 
to, and in rivalship of Christianity, they, on 
the contrary, incorporated into their theology 
the historical facts, and some of the essential 
doctrines, of our faith. In the systems thus 
composed by the Gnostics, foreign as they 
were from pure Christianity, the ministry of 
Christ held a very important place. It was the 
key-stone of their hypotheses. 

Some of the leaders of the Gnostic sects ap- 
pear to have been generally regarded in their 
day as men of more than common learning 





* This meaning survived the application of the word to the 
Gnostic heretics. In the Lexicon ascribed to Zonaras, who 
lived in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, Tywsixds (a “Gnos- 
tic”) is defined to be “one perfectly conformed to the truth,” 
0TH aANStia roiwdede TEXEIus. 
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and ability ; and their systems were so accord- 
ant with conceptions and habits of thinking 
which then~prevailed, as to obtain a consider- 
able degree of reputation and credence. Of 
the doctrines maintained by them, it is neces- 
sary to our purpose to give some general ac- 
count, which, in order that it may be at. all 
satisfactory, or afford ground for a correct es- 
timate of the character of those doctrines, will 
lead us to look beyond the Gnostics considered 
in themselves, and to view them in. their rela- 
tions to the state of things in which they ex- 
isted. 

By the generality of Christians, they were 
regarded as adversaries, not as fellow disci- 
ples; and they, in return, looked upon the 
many, as unenlightened followers of Christ, 
who did not comprehend the essential charac- 
ter of his mission, were ignorant of the true 
God, whom he came to reveal, and mistook 
for that God, who had been before unknown, 
the inferior being who was the God of the 
Jews. With the exception of the Marcionites, 
they appear generally to have considered them- 
selves as distinguished from all others, in their 
original conformation, by the peculiar possession 
of aspiritual principle, implanted in their nature, 
which was a constant source of divine illumi- 
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: 
nation. Thus, in examining into the genuine- 
ness of the Gospels, the early Gnostics present 
themselves as an independent set of witnesses, 
widely separated, in their opinions and feelings, 
from the catholic Christians. Their doctrines 
were, at the same time, of such a character, 
as to seem, at first view, to admit of no recon- 
ciliation with the contents of the Gospels. “ It 
was impossible,” says Gibbon, “that the Gnos- 
tics could receive our present Gospels, many 
parts of which (particularly in the resurrection of 
Christ) are directly, and, as it might seem, de- 
signedly, pointed against their favorite tenets.” * 
If, notwithstanding this supposed impossibil- 
ity, we should find that the Gnostics actually 
bear testimony to the genuineness of the Gos- 
pels, their evidence must clearly have a dis- 
tinct and peculiar value. 

It is true, that other sects, whose doctrines 
may appear to an intelligent Christian as irre- 
concilable with the contents of the Gospels, as 
those of the Gnostics, have been zealous in as- 
serting the claim of those books to the highest 
deference. But this has been done under very 
different circumstances. The systems of those 





* Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, Ch. xv., note 35. 
Vol, II. p. 286. 8vo. London. 1820. 
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sects have been slowly formed during ages of 
ignorance and false reasoning; the true sense 
of the language of the Gospels has been grad- 
ually obliterated, and false meanings, derived 
from a barbarous theology, have been substi- 
tuted in its place; the considerations necessary 
to be attended to, in order to understand the 
words of Jesus, have been disregarded, and 
thus, the key to their true explanation being 
lost or thrown away, modes of interpretation 
have been introduced, at once so irrational and 
so unsettled, that, by their application, the 
Scriptures may be made to speak any doc- 
trine. ‘Those systems, having no aid from rea- 
son, but, being assailed by it on every side, 
have been obliged to rely, for their sole sup- 
port, on the supposititious meanings: assigned 
to the Scriptures; and thus, in the very act of 
falsifying the testimony of the books appealed 
to, it has become essential to maintain their 
credit. At the same time, the prevailing be- 
lief in the genuineness of the Gospels, not 
being the result of any investigation of the sub- 
ject, had assumed the character of an inveter- 
ate and unassailable prejudice. But the case 
of the Gnostics was widely different. Their sys- 
tems were in harmony with many of the philo- 
sophical speculations of their age, and relied for 
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support upon doctrines already received, rather 
than upon the misinterpretation of the Scrip- 
tures. If they admitted the Gospels as gen- 
uine, they did not feel obliged, in consequence, 
to admit their authority as final; they appealed 
to other sources of religious knowledge, to their 
own reasonings, to oral tradition, — by which 
they pretended, that the higher and esoteric 
doctrines of Jesus had been transmitted to 
them, —and to the divine light within, the 
privilege of their spiritual nature. But it is par- 
ticularly to be observed, that the earlier Gnos- 
tics lived at a time, when, if the Gospels be not 
genuine, the question respecting their credit 
and value must have been entirely open and 
unsettled ; that, upon the supposition of their 
not being genuine, they were works of the con- 
temporaries of those Gnostics, or of individuals 
of the age immediately preceding; and that 
their late origin, therefore, must have been so 
notorious, that no process of reasoning could 
have been required to make it evident, that 
they were not genuine. But, in rejecting their 
authority on such indisputable ground, the 
Gnostics, instead of carrying on a doubtful and 
disadvantageous contest, would have gained 
a decisive triumph over their opponents by 
simply pointing out the fact, that the catholic 
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system of faith, so far as it contradicted their 
own, was founded on writings pretending to an 
authority which they did not possess. 


Ir follows, from what has been said, that the 
nature and value of the evidence, which the 
Gnostics afford for the genuineness of the Gos- 
pels, cannot be understood and correctly esti- 
mated without some acquaintance with their 
history and doctrines. The subject is worthy of 
investigation, and I enter the more readily upon 
the explanation of it, — such explanation as it 
may be in my power to give, — because it is 
not only necessary to my present purpose, but 
will also lead us to various points of view im- 
portant as illustrating the history of opinions, 
and the early history and evidences of our reli- 
gion. It may be well, before proceeding fur- 
ther, to advert to some of these aspects of the 
inquiry. 


Tue study of the history and doctrines of 
the Gnostics, connected as those doctrines were 
with the morals and philosophy of the age, and 
giving birth to controversies in which much of 
the character of the age is exhibited, may en- 
large our views of the condition of the world, 
when Christianity was revealed ; and every ac- 
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cession to our knowledge concerning the intel- 
lectual and moral state of men in those times is 
adapted to strengthen our conviction of the di- 
vine origin of our religion. In order to have a 
full conception of the evidences and value of 
Christianity, we must be informed of the state 
of the human character, that existed at the 
time of its introduction, and with which it had 
to struggle. As our prospect widens and be- 
comes more distinct, we may be reminded of 
the ancient doctrine of the East, that this world 
is the battle-field of the good and evil spirits 
who divide the universe. The power of our 
religion will be perceived in the strength of the 
obstacles over which it triumphed. Its great 
truths, in their own nature intelligible as they 
are sublime, were then “ dark with excessive 
bright.” Men’s minds were overwhelmed by 
their grandeur and novelty, and could not open 
to their full comprehension. In their colossal 
simplicity, they stood opposed to the baseless 
and visionary speculations which then passed 
for philosophy. The very plainness of their ev- 
idence, appealing only to the authority of God, 
as made evident by miraculous displays of his 
power, was in striking contrast with the rea- 
soning of the age, resting on dreams, dealing 
with slippery words, and full of shallow subtil- 
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ties. The morality of the Gospel, having for 
its object to free the individual from whatever 
may injure himself or others, and to teach him, 
that his highest good consists in acting for the 
common good of all, presented itself in strange 
contrast with the unabashed selfishness, the 
gross and loathsome sensuality, the rapacity, 
violence, and cruelty, which overspread society. 
This morality was, at the same time, very dif- 
ferent from that magnificent but impracticable 
scheme, which, though fully developed only by 
‘ the Stoics, was presented in its chief linea- 
ments by all the higher philosophy of the age ; 
the professed purpose of which was to aggran- 
dize, and, as it were, deify its disciple, by rais- 
ing him above all passion and suffering, to 
teach him, as the sum of duty, to bear and to 
forbear, and to place him in a state of stern, in- 
sulated quiet, unmoved by all around him. 
The first word which our religion addressed to 
men, was “Reform.” It came to re-create 
their characters, to change them in their own 
view from earthly to immortal beings, to call 
forth new affections, to supply mew princi- 
ples and aims, and to teach “ the new doctrine 
of piety,” * making men feel what they had 





* TT) vfs cboeBelas wvordoov. 1 Tim, ili. 16. 
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not before conceived of, their relations to God. 
By revealing Him, it came to annihilate the su- 
perstitions of the Heathen world, blended, as 
they were, with ail its history, philosophy, elo- 
quence, and poetry, forming an essential part of 
the machinery of government, entering into the 
daily habits of common life, and the source of 
those frequent festivals, games, and shows, 
which, barbarous and licentious as they often 
were, afforded to the many their most exciting 
pleasures. A principle was at work, which 
could not have been of human origin ; for it had 
to contend with all that existed on earth, ex- 
cept what might remain uncorrupted in the 
moral nature of man. 

The strength of the errors that were to be 
overcome may be partially estimated by their 
continued operation to the present day, appear- 
ing in false doctrines, which were gradually in- 
troduced, and are now incorporated with the 
professed faith of most Christians; in modern 
systems of what is called philosophy, allied in 
thought and language to the mysticism of the 
later Platonists, and the pantheism of other an- 
cient theologists; and in the influences of Pagan 
history and literature upon our taste and mor- 
als, in changing and debasing that standard 
of human excellence, which Christianity would 
lead us to form. 
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Such being the state of the ancient world, 
the conceptions of our religion entertained by 
its early converts were not only imperfect, but 
were modified and discolored by the universal 
prevalence of error. These converts might 
change their hearts and lives, but they could 
not renovate their minds. ‘They could not di- 
vest themselves of the whole character of their 
age, so as fully to comprehend the great truths 
they had been taught, in their proper bearing 
upon the conceptions and doctrines prevailing 
around them. ‘They could not break up all 
their previous associations of thought and feel- 
ing, originate new and rational systems of the 
highest philosophy, and pursue only those cor- 
rect modes of reasoning, which, even at the 
present day, are but partially understood, and 
imperfectly applied to all subjects connected 
with our moral and intellectual nature. They 
could not at once do for themselves what many 
centuries have been slowly effecting for the 
wisest of modern times. 

The causes which operated in common upon 
the Christian converts, to alloy the doctrines of 
our faith with the errors of the age, produced 
their most remarkable effects among the Gnos- 
tics. More visionary and more self-confident 
than the catholic Christians, they relied more 
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on their philosophy, and less on the written 
records of our religion. Many of them, also, 
were among the mystics of those times, and 
trusted for guidance to their divine inward 
light. Hence, the Gnostics proceeded to ex- 
travagances, from which the catholic Christians 
kept aloof. But, in comparing together the 
opinions of the two parties, we shall find that 
their conceptions often approximated each oth- 
er, and that, with essential differences of doc- 
trine, there were, also, remarkable analogies 
and coincidences. 

Thus, though the Gnostic doctrines were in 
stronger contrast with the truths of Christian- 
ity, than the errors and misconceptions of the 
catholic Christians, yet, as they had ultimately 
the same origin or occasion, as they are to be 
traced alike to the false notions which had pre- 
vailed in the world, either among Heathens or 
Jews, their history may serve to bring out to 
view more distinctly the direct and indirect 
operation of some of those causes of error, 
that enthralled the minds of the early catholic 
Christians ; to make us apprehend more clearly, 
that there might be, and were, many concep- 
tions of the wisest among them, which are not 
to be confounded with the doctrines of Christ ; 
and to enable us to discern the real derivation 
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of opinions, that we might otherwise ascribe, 
as they have been ascribed, to traditionary ex- 
planations, or to mere misconceptions of our 
faith. It is in a great measure by such inves- 
tigations, that Christianity may be relieved 
from that apparent responsibility for what, in 
fact, are but the errors of its disciples, which, 
at the present day, is a principal obstacle to its 
reception. 

It is true, that in the fundamental opinions 
of the early catholic Christians, as they appear 
in the writings of the most eminent of their 
number during the first three centuries, there 
was nothing that essentially changed the char- 
acter of our religion, or was adapted greatly to 
pervert its moral influence. But, when we 
compare their writings with the New Testa- 
ment, and remark the operation of the world 
around them on their sentiments and belief, 
we are, if I mistake not, irresistibly led to 
the conclusion, that the religion of Christ, the 
religion taught in the Gospels, did not come 
into being at any period subsequent to his time. 
Those who became its disciples after his death 
did not originate what they but imperfectly and 
erroneously apprehended. They were not the 
authors of doctrines or of books, of which they 
were, in many respects, but poor expositors. 
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Nor, it may be added, did Christianity have 
its origin in any wisdom of a preceding age. 
Distinguishable, as it is, from the opinions of its 
earlier converts respecting it, it stands far more 
widely separated from all that preceded it, 
either in the Jewish or Gentile world. There 
is nothing human, to which its origin can be 
traced. When we understand the Gospels, 
and enter into their spirit; —when we consider 
their teachings respecting God, his inseparable 
relations to all his creatures, and his universal 
providence and love ; their disclosures concern- 
ing man’s immortality and the purposes of life, 
our duties and our prospects; their narrative 
as consistent as it is wonderful, and their un- 
paralleled portraiture of moral greatness in the 
character of Jesus ; and when we observe, that 
these histories are inartificial and imperfect, 
written in a rude style, clearly that of unedu- 
cated persons, so that their intrinsic charac- 
ter, even in this respect alone, precludes, as an 
incredible anomaly, the idea, that they were 
the result of literary skill, the study of philoso- 
phy, or any art of man, — it becomes evident, 
that their existence cannot be explained by any 
thing known or felt on earth before the events 
which they record. It is a phenomenon, 
marked by its dissimilitude from all around 
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it, the unlikeness between the things of time 
and eternity, and, if | may so speak, between 
man and God. 

As has been said, the religion of Christ is 
one thing, and the religion of the early Chris- 
tians was another. But this renders it the 
more necessary, in order to estimate correctly 
the character of the early fathers, the early wri- 
ters of eminence among the catholic Christians, 
that we should not forget the strong disturbing 
forces which acted upon their minds, to draw 
them from the sphere of Christian truth. They 
labored under great disadvantages from the uni- 
versal ignorance of the Gentile world respect- 
ing many of the new subjects presented to their 
inquiry. On the one hand, they were biased 
by the inveterate errors of their age; and, on 
the other, so far as those errors were connected 
with licentiousness of life, they were repelled 
by them to the opposite extreme of asceticism 
in speculation and practice, —an extreme to 
which, also, they were led by their hard cir- 
cumstances, as members of a suffering and per- 
secuted sect. ‘To judge them fairly, we must 
be acquainted with the principles, conceptions, 
and modes of reasoning, which characterized 
the philosophy of their times, and had modified 
all existing forms of thought, having been trans- 
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mitted from the ancient philosophers, particu- 
larly Plato, with the whole weight of their au- 
thority. We must know what advances the 
human intellect had made, comprehend the in- 
fluences under which their minds had been 
formed, and compare them, not with the most 
enlightened men of modern times, who have 
enjoyed advantages for the culture of the un- 
derstanding, which they never dreamed of, but 
with their predecessors and contemporaries. 
We must view them, like all other eminent men 
of ancient days, as figures in the age to which 
they belong, and not bring them prominently 
forward, surrounded only by modern associa- 
tions. If ignorant of the philosophy of their 
age, we have no standard by which to judge of 
their intellectual powers. Nay, we shall often 
misunderstand their meaning, and may direct 
our contempt or ridicule, not against what they 
have said, but against our own misconception 
of what they have said. Now, the doctrines 
of the Gnostics will show us what extrava- 
gances might be advanced by those who were 
reputed able and learned men in the times of 
which we speak; and such is the connexion or 
identity of many opinions of the Gnostics with 
opinions that had before been held, or were ap- 
pearing simultaneously in the writings of their 
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contemporaries, that we cannot study their sys- 
tems without being led to look beyond them to 
the philosophy of the age; and, in doing so, 
we shall find that the Christian fathers suffer as 
little by a comparison with the Heathen philos- 
ophers, as with the Gnostic heretics. Such are 
some of the considerations incidentally pre- 
sented to us in the inquiry on which we are 
now about to enter. 


Tue Gnostics may be separated into two great 
divisions ; the Marcronites, on the one hand, 
and the Yaz0sopHic Gnostics, as they may 
be called, on the other; this epithet being un- 
derstood as referring to the imaginations of the 
latter respecting the Supreme God, and the 
spiritual world, as developed from him. Of the 
latter class, the Valentinians are the principal 
representatives, as being the most considerable 
and numerous sect, and one, the essential char- 
acteristics of which appear throughout the sys- 
tems of other theosophic Gnostics. ‘The fun- 
damental doctrines held in common by the 
Valentinians and Marcionites were the follow- 
ing;— That the material world, the visible 
universe, was not the work of the Supreme Be- 
ing, but of a far inferior agent, the Demiurgus, 
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or the Creator,* who was also the God of the 
Jews; that the spiritual world, the Pleroma, as 
it was called, over which the true Divinity pre- 
sided, and the material world, the realm of the 
Creator, were widely separated from each oth- 
er; that evil was inherent in matter; that the 
material world, both as being material, and as 
being the work of an inferior being, was full of 
imperfection and evil; that the Saviour de- 
scended from the spiritual world, as a manifes- 
tation of the Supreme God, to reveal him to 
men, to reform the disorders here existing, and 
to deliver whatever is spiritual from the domin- 
ion of matter; and that the Supreme God had 
been unknown to men, to Jews and Hea- 
thens equally, before his manifestation of him- 
self by Christ. In their view, he was the God 
of the New Testament, and the Creator was 
the God of the Old Testament. They, at the 
same time, conceived of the Creator, as exer- 
cising a moral government over men, as dis- 





* Anuiovgyds, literally the “* Workman.” The term « Maker,” 
might seem the preferable rendering, except, that the associa- 
tions with the word “ Creator,” when standing alone, correspond 
better with the conceptions of the Gnostics. But, in thus using 
the term “Creator,” we must divest it of the idea of creation 
from nothing. There is no satisfactory evidence, that any of 
the Gnostics rejected the then common philosophical notion of 
eternal, uncreated matter. 
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pensing rewards, and inflicting punishments. 
He, in their view, was “Just.” But the Su- 
preme God did not punish. He was unmin- 
gled benevolence. He was “ Good.” 

In connexion with these doctrines, neither 
the Valentinians nor the Marcionites supposed 
the Saviour to have had a proper human body 
of flesh and blood, in which corruption would 
have dwelt. ‘The Valentinians, however, as- 
cribed to him a real, though not a human body, 
while the Marcionites regarded his apparent 
body as a mere phantom. ‘Those who main- 
tained the latter opinion were called Docete, a 
name for which we may give an equivalent in 
the word Apparitionists. But this name was 
also, sometimes, if not commonly, extended to 
all who denied that Christ had a proper human 
body ; and, thus used, comprehended the gen- 
erality of the Gnostics. 

In the systems of the Marcionites and Valen- 
tinians, the Creator appears as one. Other 
sects, it is said, believed the material world 
to have been formed by angels. But, among 
those angels, one was generally, perhaps uni- 
versally, regarded as preéminent, and as the God 
of the Jews; that is, as one to whom the name 
Creator may be distinctively applied. The Val- 
entinians themselves sometimes spoke of the 
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Creator as an angel, and associated with him, 
in the government of his works, other beings 
whom he had produced, giving them also the 
name of angels. 


Wuat have been stated, were the common 
doctrines of the Gnostics. Their fundament- 
al distinction may be regarded as consisting 
in the belief, that the material universe was 
not formed by the Supreme Being, but by 
some inferior being or beings; and that this 
being, or one of these beings, was the God 
of the Jews. In the writings of the earlier 
fathers against them, the stress of the con- 
troversy concerns this topic. It was, as we 
might suppose, the great point at issue between 
them and the catholic Christians. It is stated 
by Tertullian, in his work against Marcion, to 
be ‘the principal question ”’* between them ; 
and the whole tenor of his arguments shows 
that it was so. The principal question, he 
says, in commencing his work, “‘ whence the 
whole controversy arises, is, Whether it be al- 
lowable to introduce two gods.” + The main 





* Advers. Marcion. Lib. I.c.1. Opp. p. 366. ed. Priorii. 

+ Or, “The principal, and hence the whole controversy, is of 
number; Whether it be allowable to introduce two gods.” The 
passage referred to now stands thus ; 

“Principalis itaque, exinde tota congressio, de numero; An 
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object of his work is to prove from reason, from 
the Old Testament, from the Gospels, and 
from the Epistles, that the Supreme Being, the 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, is 
the same being with the Creator of the material 
universe, and the God of the Jews. Irenzus is 
our great authority concerning the theosophic 
Gnostics, of whom alone he treats, to the ex- 
clusion of Marcion and his followers, for a rea- 
son to be hereafter mentioned.. In the intro- 
duction to his work, he assigns, as the cause of 
his undertaking to write against the heretics, 





duos deos liceat induci, si forte poética, et pictoria licentia, et 
tertia jam heretica. Sed veritas Christiana districte pronuntia- 
vit; Deus, si non unus est, non est.” Advers. Marcion. Lib. I. 
c. 3. p. 366. 

Perhaps it should be read thus ; 

“ Principalis ita questio, et inde tota congressio, de numero, 
An duos deos liceat induci. Sit forte poética, et pictoria licentia, 
et tertid jam heretica ; sed veritas Christiana,” &c. 

That questio has been lost from the text, and that principalis 
was used by Tertullian as an epithet to that word, and not to 
congressio, may appear not only from the somewhat incoherent 
meaning resulting from its present connexion with congressio, 
but also from the last sentence of the first section. “Nam qua- 
tenus admittenda congressio est, ..... regulam adversaril prius 
pretexam, ne cui lateat in qua principalis questio dimicatura 
est.” 

Then follow the words, “ Duos Ponticus [Marcion] deos af- 
fert ;” and after a few comments on this doctrine, Tertullian pro- 
ceeds, as before quoted, “ Principalis itaque, exinde tota con- 
gressio ;” or “ Principalis ita queestio, et inde tota congressio.” 


A, 
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that they “ overturn the faith of many, leading 
them away, by a pretence of superior knowl- 
edge, from Him who framed and ordered the 
universe, as if they had something higher and 
better to show them, than the God who made 
heaven and earth, and all that is therein ; bring- 
ing ruin upon their converts, by giving them 
injurious and irreligious sentiments toward the 
Creator.”’* In the first book of his work, he 
gives an account of the opinions of the Gnos- 
tics. In his second book, he undertakes to 
confute them, by showing their intrinsic in- 
credibility, and commences by saying; ‘It 
will be proper to begin with the first and prin- 
cipal topic, God, the Creator, whom they blas- 
pheme, who is God and Lord alone, sole au- 
thor of all, sole Father.”+ In concluding the 
book, he affirms, that what he has been main- 
taining is consonant to what was taught by 
Christ and his apostles, by the Law and the 
Prophets, namely, that there is one God and 
Father of All, and that all things were made 
by him, and not by angels, nor by any other 
Power.{ He then begins his third book, by 





* Cont. Heres. Lib. I. Pref. § 1. p. 2, Ed. Massuet. 
+ Lib. Il. ce. 1. § 1. p. 116, 
t Lib. IL. ¢. 35. § 4. p. 171. 
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proving this doctrine from the Gospels, which, 
he says, all teach “that there is one God, the 
Maker of heaven and earth, who was announ- 
ced by the Prophets, and one Messiah, the 
Son of God.”* In the last paragraph of this 
book, he prays that the heretics may not_per- 
severe in their errors, but that, being “con- 
verted to the church of God, Christ may be 
formed within them; and that they may know 
the Maker of this universe, the only true God 
and Lord of all.” “Thus we pray for them,” 
he says, “loving them better than they love 
themselves.”? He then states, that, in his next 
book, he shall endeavour to induce them, by 
reasoning from the words of Christ, ‘to ab- 
stain from speaking evil of their Maker, who 
alone is God;” and, accordingly, in the com- 
mencement of the fourth book, he repeats sim- 
ilar representations of their fundamental doc- 
trine, which, with others to the same effect, 
it is unnecessary to subjoin. 

‘‘] will endeavour,” says Origen,t “to de- 
fine who is a heretic. All who profess to be- 
lieve in Christ, and yet affirm, that there is 








* Lib. III. c. 1. § 2. p. 174. 
+ Apud Pamphili Mart. Apolog. pro Origene; in Origen, Opp. 
IV. Append. p. 22. 
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one God of the Law and the Prophets, and 
another of the Gospels, and maintain that the 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ was 
not He who was proclaimed by the Law and 
the Prophets, but another, I know not what, 
God, wholly unknown and unheard of, — all 
such, we consider as heretics, however they 
may set off their doctrines with different fic- 
tions. Such are the followers of Marcion, and 
Valentinus, and Basilides.” * 

In the fifth century, Theodoret wrote a his- 
tory of heresies. He speaks of the Gnostics as 
nearly extinct, and professes, that his accounts 
of them are derived from preceding writers. T 
He treats of them in his first book ; and this 
book, he says, contains ‘an account of the 
fables of those who have imagined another 
Creator, and, denying that there is one prin- 
ciple of all things, have introduced other prin- 
ciples which have no existence; and who say 
that the Lord appeared to men in the sem- 
blance of a man only.” ft 








* The original adds ; “and those who call themselves Tethi- 
ans ;” where, for “ Tethians,” I suppose we should read “Seth- 
ians,” a name assumed by some of the Gnostics, who regarded 
Seth as the progenitor or prototype of the spiritual among men. 

+ See the Introduction to his * Hereticarum Fabularum Com- 
pendium,” and the Preface to the Second Book. Opp. IV. pp. 
187-189, 218. Ed. Sirmond. 

} Ibid, p. 188. 
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Our information, concerning the distinguish- 
ing doctrines common to the Gnostics, in the 
general form in which they have been stated, 
is full and satisfactory; and these doctrines 
there is no difficulty in comprehending. But 
the same cannot be said of the transcendental 
speculations of the theosophic Gnostics. These 
concerned the supposed production from the 
Supreme - Divinity of hypostatized* attributes 
and ideas, forming beings whom, in common 
with him, they denominated ons, or Immor- 
tals ;— the full developement of the Deity by - 
those emanations, constituting the Pleroma;t 
—the realm of God, the Spiritual World, 
(in contradistinction to the animal and mate- 
rial,) which was likewise called the Pleroma; 
all properly spiritual existences being consid- 
ered as deriving their substance from that of 
the Infinite Spirit ;— and the mingling of spirit 
with matter; the causes which led to the for- 
mation of the material world, and the relations of 





* T use the term “ hypostatize,” and its relatives, to express 
the ascribing of proper personality to what in its nature is devoid 
of it. 

+ Tlarvgoue, Fullness, Completeness, Perfection, here signifying 
the full, complete, perfect developement of the Deity. The word, 
though with a change of its meaning, was borrowed by the 
Gnostics from St. Paul. See Ephesians, i. 23; iii. 19. Coloss. 
L193 u-9. 

é 
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this to the spiritual world. Their speculations 
on these subjects were very foreign from any 
conceptions with which we are familiar. They 
seem to have assumed no definite and perma- 
nent shape; but to have varied according to 
the imaginations of different sects and individ- 
uals; every one, as Tertullian says, mould- 
ing what he had received to his own liking ; 
the disciple thinking himself as much at lib- 
erty as his master, to innovate at pleasure.* 
Nearly all the direct information concerning 
them, on which we can rely with any confi- 
dence, is derived from their earlier controver- 
sial opponents, the fathers of the second and 
third centuries ; and it cannot be supposed that 
these writers furnish a full explanation of the 
theories of the Gnostics in their most intelligi- 
ble and plausible form. It was the business of 








* Tertullian. De Prescript. Heretic. c. 42. pp. 217, 218.— OF 
the sect of the Marcosians, Ireneus treats at much length, prob- 
ably because they prevailed particularly in the part of Gaul 
where he resided. (Lib. I. c. 18. § 7. p. 65.) He concludes his 
account of them with saying; “ But, since they disagree among 
themselves in doctrine and teaching, and those, who are acknowl- 
edged as the more recent, affect every day to find out something 
new, and to bring forth what never had been thought of before, 
it is hard to describe the notions of all of them.” (Lib. I. c. 21. 
§ 5. p. 98.) The same, or nearly the same, might, I conceive, 
have been said of every other body of theosophic Gnostics, who 
were classed together as a sect. 
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the fathers to divest them of all adventitious rec- 
ommendations, to remove whatever might daz- 
zle and deceive the eye, and to show, not their 
coincidence with any existing forms of philoso- 
phy, but their essential errors, their intrinsic 
incongruity, and their opposition to reason and 
Scripture. They have taken them to pieces, to 
exhibit their defects; and it is not easy, or 
rather it is impossible, to restore them as they 
were originally put together. At the same 
time, clearness of thought, precision of lan- 
guage, and accuracy in reporting opinions, were 
not characteristics of the writers of that age. 
Beside this, the Gnostics did not understand 
themselves, and it was impossible, therefore, 
that the fathers should understand them. All 
these causes combine to occasion peculiar diffi- 
culty in forming a just notion of the specula- 
tions of the theosophic Gnostics. If their own 
writings had remained to us entire, no com- 
mon acuteness would probably have been ne- 
cessary to follow the process by which visionary 
conceptions and allegories passed into doc- 
trines; to apprehend the state of mind, the 
confused mingling of imperfect, changing, and 
inconsistent fancies, out of which their thco- 
ries arose; to determine where mysticism was 
brightening into meaning; or to detect what 
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portion of truth, under some disguise or other, 
may have entered into and been neutralized in 
their composition. As in so many metaphys- 
ical and theological systems, from the age of 
Plato to our own, we should doubtless have 
found, that their dialect admitted of but a very 
partial translation into the universal language 
of common sense. With the best guidance, 
we should have been unable to place ourselves 
in the same position with the Gnostics, under 
the same circumstances, so as to discern the 
spectral illusions, which, in the dawn of Chris- 
tianity, they saw pictured on the clouds, and 
fancied to be celestial visions. Still, even as 
regards their theosophic doctrines, enough may 
be ascertained for our purpose; perhaps. all 
that is of importance in relation to the his- 
tory of opinions, or the history of our religion. 
After fixing our attention on them steadily, 
what appeared at first view altogether confused 
and monstrous begins to assume a form bet- 
ter defined ; the great features common to their 
systems show themselves more distinctly, and 
we are able to discern their likeness to other 
modes of opinion that have widely prevailed. 
The extramundane speculations of the Gnos- 
tics have attracted particular attention, both 
from their very nature, and from the subtile and 
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curious inquiries to:-which they have led, in at- 
tempts to disengage their meaning, and trace 
their relations. ‘They present difficult, though 
many of them unimportant, problems, of which 
some may be solved by research and acute- 
ness; and they exhibit the human mind in one 
of its most extraordinary aspects. To these 
speculations, also, as at once the strangest 
and most indefensible part of the doctrines of 
their opponents, the attention of the fathers 
was particularly directed. From these causes, 
they have been put too prominently forward in 
modern accounts of the Gnostic doctrines, and 
the reader has been bewildered and confus- 
ed among obscure and very uncertain details. 
Coming unacquainted to the subject, he has 
found himself at once presented with a phan- 
tasmagoria of strange shapes, of which he 
could not discern the relations or significance. 
Attention should be first directed to the dis- 
tinctive and striking characteristics common to 
the Gnostics, and then to the leading ideas in- 
volved in the speculations of the theosophic 
Gnostics. In pursuing the inquiry further, 
whatever discoveries some have fancied them- 
selves to make, we find, in truth, little infor- 
mation that can be confidently relied on, and 
few facts of any real interest. 
5 
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The fathers, as has been said, were but 
poor interpreters of the dreams of the theo- 
sophic Gnostics. But as regards the whole 
history of the Gnostics, there is constant need 
of caution in admitting, and care in scrutin- 
izing, the representations of their catholic op- 
ponents. What is related by the fathers 
concerning supposed heretics of the first cen- 
tury is mixed with fables and improbabilities. 
Their fuller accounts of the more important 
sects of the second century, the Marcionites 
and Valentinians, were founded upon their 
writings. But there are other cases, in which 
it admits of no doubt, that even those of the 
fathers, who are our best authorities, proceeded 
upon common rumor and oral information, dis- 
torted, exaggerated, and unfounded. The con- 
ceptions of the Gnostics were, many of them, 
of such a character, that it was hardly pos- 
sible, that they should be verbally stated by an 
unfriendly reporter, without, at least, uninten- 
tional misrepresentation. The limits of differ- 
ent sects were undefined, and so also were 
those which separated the whole body of Chris- 
tian Gnostics from individuals beyond the out- 
skirts of Christianity, with whom they were con- 
founded. The members of a sect were held to- 
gether by no creed; their opinions on all but the 
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essential doctrines of Gnosticism, were unfixed 
and changing ; and some of the speculations 
of the leading theosophists, it is evident, must 
have been little adapted to the capacity of the 
greater number of their professed followers, and 
very liable to be misunderstood and perverted, 
even by them. It often requires much acute- 
ness and discrimination, as well as intellectual 
and moral fairness, to report correctly the sys- 
tem of an individual or a sect, especially when 
its doctrines, being involved in mysticism, pre- 
sent no definite ideas, even to the minds of 
those by whom they are held. Some of the 
ancient philosophers, particularly Plato, could 
they have had a foreknowledge of the works 
of their admirers and expositors, in ancient 
and modern times, would, I believe, have won- 
dered greatly at much which they could, and 
much which they could not, understand. But 
the fathers did not write of the Gnostics as 
admiring historians. With the partial excep- 
tion of Clement of Alexandria, they wrote 
as controvertists, whose feelings were enlist- 
ed against them. All the errors, but such as 
spring from intentional dishonesty, to which 
such controvertists are liable, are to be ex- 
pected, even from those of their number, on 
whom alone we can rely, the fathers of the 
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first three centuries, or the earlier fathers as 
they may be called, by way of specific dis- 
tinction. Under circumstances which furnish 
much less excuse, the grossest mistakes are not 
unfrequently committed. Thus, a German the- 
ologian of our day classes Priestley among 
decided atheists;* and another, a naturalist 
himself, states that Locke agreed with Spi- 
noza, Hobbes, and. Hume, in believing re- 
puted miracles to be only natural events, re- 
ferring in evidence of his assertion to a tract 
by which it is clearly disproved.t A still 
more remarkable error concerning that great 
man, is the statement, or implication, to be 
found, I believe, in some writers above the 
lowest class, that he referred the origin of all 
our ideas to sensation. Many similar mis- 
representations might be produced; and from 
such errors, committed, as it were, before our 
eyes, through the neglect or misuse of means 
of information open to all, we learn what may 
have been the errors of ancient writers, at a 
period when it was incomparably more difficult 
to ascertain the truth; when all communica- 





* Lehrbuch des christlichen Glaubens, von August Hahn. 
(Leipzig, 1828.) p. 178. 

t Institutiones Theologie Christiane Dogmatice a I. A. L. 
Wegscheider. § 48. not. a. p. 111. ed. 2de. 
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tion of knowledge, from a distance was tardy 
and imperfect; when oral accounts, with the 
misunderstandings and misrepresentations by 
which they are usually characterized, were often 
the only source of information attainable ; and 
when the voice of the press, which now makes 
itself heard on every side, to confirm truth, or 
to confute error, in regard to all facts that are 
anywhere of common notoriety, was as yet 
unuttered. Thus, as reporters of the history 
and doctrines of the Gnostics, in their obscurer 
ramifications, even the earlier fathers were, in 
a great measure, disqualified, not merely by 
their feelings of dislike toward those heretics, 
but by the great difficulty of obtaining full and 
correct knowledge concerning them; and, we 
may add, by that want of accuracy of concep- 
tion and representation, which they shared in 
common with their opponents, and with all 
others of their age. We must keep in view 
their prejudices, and their liability to mistake, 
not merely as respects the doctrines, but also as 
respects the character and morals of the Gnos- 
tics. We may readily believe, that vices, which 
were more properly to be ascribed to the de- 
pravity of individuals, were sometimes brought 
as general charges against the whole body, to 
which those individuals were considered as _be- 
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longing ; and, that the practical inferences un- 
favorable to morality, to be drawn from the 
false doctrines of the Gnostics, were repre- 
sented as their common practical effects ; 
though it is often the case, that men do not 
follow out in action the results of bad princi- 
ples any more than of good. 

In determining the truth concerning the 
Gnostics, we may find a concurrence of credi- 
ble and contemporary testimony to what is 
probable in itself, and coincident or consistent 
with the still remaining expositions which they 
themselves gave of their doctrines ; and con- 
sistent, also, with forms of opinions prevailing 
during the period when they sprung up and 
flourished. This testimony, so confirmed, is 
sufficient to establish the leading facts con- 
cerning their character and doctrines. In pro- 
ceeding further, we must judge of the accounts 
given of them from the particular probabilities 
that each case may present, and especially 
from the consistency of those accounts with 
the truths concerning them, which we have 
found means to settle. And, throughout this 
whole inquiry, particular attention must be 
given to the very different value of those an- 
cient writers who have treated of the Gnos- 
tics, to the period when they lived, to their 
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means of information, to the temper and pur- 
pose with which they wrote, and to their re- 
spective characters for correctness and truth. 
In this respect, as we. shall hereafter see, a 
very wide distinction is to be made between 
writers, who have often been indiscriminately 
quoted, as of equal authority in regard to the 
history of the Gnostics. 


Tuis subject has afforded scope for an abun- 
dance of hypotheses in modern times ; for few 
facts have been so well established, and so gen- 
erally acknowledged, as to stand in their way. 
It has been a sort of disputed province be- 
tween fiction and history. We may meet, on 
every side, with statements respecting the 
Gnostics altogether unfounded. Gibbon says, 
that they ‘were distinguished as the most 
learned, the most polite, and most wealthy of 
the Christian name;’’* but the assertion is 
made without proof, on his own responsibility ; 
unless, indeed, he has repeated or exaggerated 
the error of some preceding modern writer, of 
which I am not aware. ‘The representation is 
such as it may readily be supposed was not 





* Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, Ch. xy. Vol. II. 
p. 285. 
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derived from their ancient controversial oppo- 
nents, who alone can be referred to for infor- 
mation concerning the subject. No one, I 
think, beside Gibbon has ascribed to them the 
worldly distinctions of superior refinement and 
wealth; but the zeal for paradoxes, which 
prevails among many of the theological writers 
of our age, has shown itself in other repre- 
sentations. The theosophic Gnostics, though 
their speculations are among the most vague 
and inconsequent that any visionaries have pro- 
duced, have been transformed into penetrating 
and refined philosophers, or rather described as 
‘equally versed in the mysteries of Platonism, 
of the Cabala, of the Zendavesta, and of the 
New Testament; as belonging rather to the 
world of ideas than to that of sensations, and as 
manifesting the human soul in its sublime ec- 
stasies.” * This is the language of a writer, 
who does not separate himself from the rest of 
the intellectual world by his general tone of 
thought and expression, or by any radical 
changes in the use of language. But one of 
the followers of the latest, darkest, and most 
repulsive school of German metaphysicians has 





* Matter, Histoire Critique du Gnosticisme. (1828.) Tom. II. 
p- 281. 
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likewise thought to do honor to the Gnostics, 
by claiming them as its progenitors.* 

To justify such eulogies as have been be- 
stowed on them by the writer first mentioned, 
their systems are professedly laid open; and 





* [refer to Baur, Professor of Gospel Theology in the Uni- 
versity of Tubingen, a disciple of Hegel, and a writer of much 
note among his countrymen, who has published a large work 
relating to the Gnostics, entitled “The Christian Gnosis (or 
Gnosticism); or the Christian Philosophy of Religion histori- 
cally Developed.” (Tubingen. 8vo. 1835.) His main purpose 
is to represent the Gnostics as the true religious philosophers 
of their times, and to exhibit the resemblance of their doctrines 
to the latest philosophy of religion, as developed by Jacob 
Boehmen, Schelling, Schleiermacher, and finally by Hegel, who 
has brought it nearest to perfection. The fundamental doctrine, 
in which he regards the Gnostics as coinciding with these mod- 
ern philosophers, is one which he has arbitrarily ascribed to them. 
According to him, they viewed God (their Supreme God) as an 
unconscious, impersonal, and unintelligent being. The doctrine 
of Hegel teaches that all individual spirits are but modifications 
of one universal spirit, the only positive existence in the universe. 
Ideas alone are things. But this universal spirit is, in itself, un- 
conscious, and first arrives at consciousness in its developement in 
man. Manisthe only conscious God. “The essence of religion, 
therefore, is the self-consciousness of God. God knows himself 
in a consciousness different from him, which, in itself, is the con- 
sciousness of God, but which also has reference to itself, as it 
knows its identity with God; an identity existing through the ne- 
gation of finiteness. Thus, in one word, God is this, — to distin- 
guish one’s self from one’s self, to become objective to one’s self, 
but, in this distinction, to be absolutely identical with one’s self.”’ 
These words, in which Baur reports the doctrine of Hegel on 
the most important of subjects, seem rather the language of 
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though the end be not obtained, though noth- 
ing wonderful appear, yet the Gnostics, could 
they revive, might address their expositors in 
words like those which Plato puts into the 
mouth of Theatetus, after subjecting him to 








a man not of sane mind, than such as accords with the char- 
acter of one reputed, by many of his countrymen, to be the 
wisest of philosophers. I subjoin them in the original. 


“Der Fuhalt der Religion iff daher das Selbfibeiwuftfenn Gottes. Gott 
fweif fic) in einem bon ihm verfchiedenen Betwuftfeyn, dag an fid) dag Gee 
toufitfenn Gottes ift, aber auch fiir fic, indem es feine Sdenticat mit Gott 
fveif, eine Sdentitit, die vermittelt ift, durd) die Negation der Endlichfcit. 
Gott iff alfo mit Einem Worte diefs fic) bom fich gu unterfcheiden, fic) Gee 
genfiand gu fenn, aber in diefem Unterfthiede fchledehin mit fic) identifeh gu 
feyn.” (Baur, pp. 674, 675.) 


After this account of “The Christian Philosophy of Reli- 
gion,” which, it appears, is atheism, Baur remarks, that it is evi- 
dent “how intimately this philosophy is connected with Chris- 
tianity, how eagerly it transfers to itself its entire substance, nay, 
that, in its whole purpose, it is nothing else than a scientific ex- 
planation of the problem of historical Christianity.” (pp. 709, 
710.) 

In the work of Baur, there is no critical examination of the 
history of the Gnostics, nor any information of value concerning 
them. He ascribes to them, not only without authority, but con- 
trary to all evidence, the doctrine of an unconscious and imper- 
sonal God. His work, like those of many of his countrymen, 
exhibits an incapacity of thinking clearly and consistently, and 
of presenting a lucid and well-digested exposition of a subject ; 
and is characterized by such a use of words, especially concern- 
ing the topics of religion, as would unsettle all their established 
meanings, It belongs to that class of speculative writings, of 
which Germany has been so fertile, treating of the most impor- 
tant subjects, and promulgating, sometimes with dogmatical 
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the questioning of Socrates; “ By Jupiter, you 
have made me say more than I had in me.” 
Nor has this too great ingenuity of explanation 





phlegm, and sometimes with heartless flippancy, doctrines the 
most disastrous to faith and morals. These writings are distin- 
guished, not so much by a want of reasoning, or an evident inca- 
pacity of reasoning, as by an apparent insensibility toits necessity 
or use. Every thing is assumed. The most extravagant and 
most pernicious theories are put forward, as if they consisted of 
self-evident propositions. Yet, when the metaphysician or the- 
ologist of the day brings out his new system, resting on no truths 
or facts, but spun from his own brain, his disciples (les plus sots 
qui toujours admirent un sot) applaud the rigid thought and pro- 
found speculations of their master ; while more intelligent readers, 
unaccustomed to this style of discussion without explanation or 
argument, are at first perplexed by a phenomenon which they 
cannot readily understand. These works, numerous as they are, 
do not belong to the literature of the world. They form a liter- 
ature, if it may be so called, immiscible with any other. The 
speculations they contain have no alliance with those truths 
which human wisdom has established, or which God has re- 
vealed to us. Tennemary the German historian of philosophy, 
likened the new schooi of German metaphysicians, as it existed 
in his time, to the later Platonists. Baur finds a strong resem- 
blance between those of our day and the Gnostics. ‘These mod- 
ern metaphysicians do, in truth, belong to the age of the later 
Platonists and Gnostics. But they resemble them not so much 
through a correspondence of doctrines, as in their mystical and 
barbarous obscurity, in their perversion and fabrication of lan- 
guage, in their arrogant claims, in their contempt for the exer- 
cise of the understanding in the investigation and establishment 
of.truth, and in their pretending to some other foundation than 
reason, and the revelation of God, on which to rest our highest 
knowledge. 
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been confined to those who have formed an 
over-estimate of the spiritual acquirements of 
the Gnostics. In the developement of their 
opinions, it is not uncommon to find a striking 
contrast between the scanty or worthless ma- 
terials that antiquity has left us, and the long 
and ready detail of a modern expositor, defin- 
ing the particulars, and tracing the history, of a 
system. When we look for the proof of what 
is affirmed, we find, perhaps, straggling author- 
ities of doubtful credit, or uncertain applica- 
tion; supposed analogies with opinions less 
understood than those of the Gnostics, to es- 
tablish which, the mere shadows of meaning 
are to be tracked through the obscurity of East- 
ern theology, or some imaginary scheme of 
Egyptian superstition ; etymological conjec- 
tures; and explanations of allegories and sym- 
bols, to which the ingenuity of the writer may 
give a glimmering of probability, while his page 
is open before us. In the words of Tertullian, 
late queruntur incerta, latius disputantur pre- 
sumpta; “there is a wide search after uncer- 
tainties, and a wider discussion of assump- 
tions.” At the same time, facts that lie most 
open to view have been disregarded, or mis- 
represented, or but partially stated. . In conse- 
quence, however, of all the attention which has 
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been given to the subject, the character of 
the Gnostics may undoubtedly be better under- 
stood at the present day than it formerly has 
been. The extravagant over-estimate of them, 
which appears in some modern writers, is, in 
part, a reaction produced by the extravagant 
depreciation of them which preceded it. The 
crude accounts of the later, as well as earlier, 
fathers have formerly been received without 
discrimination, and without any attempt to dis- 
engage the truth from the language of contro- 
versy, or from the mass of falsehood, in which 
it was enveloped, and consequently without 
any exercise of judgment on the respective 
credibility of the authorities adduced. The 
charges made against them by the later, as well 
as earlier, fathers, whether probable or not, 
have been repeated without examination by 
theological bigotry, which, connecting with the 
name of heretic the ideas of folly, immorality, 
and impiety, has given itself full scope in as- 
cribing these bad qualities to the Gnostics. 
Even more sober and judicious writers have 
spoken of their systems, as if they had just ap- 
peared, instead of having been produced many 
centuries ago; and have rather compared them 
with an abstract standard of what they them- 
selves deemed sound philosophy, than viewed 
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them relatively to the erroneous conceptions 
of ancient times. Their proper rank has not 
been assigned them among the other forms of 
metaphysical and religious belief, equally false 
and irrational, which have been, or still are, 
extensively received. But the Gnostics were 
neither prodigies of wisdom nor folly. There 
was nothing peculiar in the character of their 
minds to distinguish them from numerous theo- 
rists of their own and other times. With the 
exception of the Marcionites, they belonged to 
the large class of the professors of hidden but in- 
tuitive wisdom, who exhibit to the ignorant, bits 
of colored glass, with the air of men displaying 
inestimable jewels. The most eminent among 
them were probably far inferior to some of their 
opponents, to such men as Tertullian and Ori- 
gen, in vigor and clearness of intellect, and in 
that intense conviction of the truths of religion, 
which at once implies a sound judgment and 
tends to perfect it; but I do not know that 
they would appear to much disadvantage, if 
brought into comparison with the later Plato- 
nists of the third and fourth centuries.* 





* Tertullian commences his treatise “Against the Valen- 
tinians” with a remarkable passage, which, though of some 
length, it may be worth while to quote. It forms an amusing 
contrast with that before given from a modern author, (p. 40,) 
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Tue Gnostics and Ebionites, as has been re- 
marked, were the principal heretics of the first 
two centuries. ‘They were both divided from 
the communion of catholic Christians. The 
Ebionites, belonging to what, in their view, 





and is, I doubt not, somewhat less distant from the truth. The 
representation of Tertullian carries with it a degree of intrinsic 
probability, whatever allowance is to be made for the roughness 
of his language. He says; 

“The Valentinians, who are the most numerous body among 
the heretics, because they consist, in great part, of apostates, 
and are given to fables, and in fear of no discipline, care about 
nothing more than to conceal what they teach, if men can be 
said to teach what they conceal. Secrecy is made a matter of 
conscience. Confusion is taught under the name of religion. 
In those Eleusinian mysteries, which are a branch of the Attic 
superstition, what is kept secret is shameful. So the access is 
made difficult, the initiation is long, a seal is put on the lips; a 
discipline of five years is required, that suspense may build up a 
high opinion of what is to be known, and its grandeur, when re- 
vealed, may appear proportional to the curiosity excited. Then 
follows the obligation of silence. What has been so tardily at- 
tained must be carefully guarded. Yet, after all the longings of 
the initiated, after the sealing of their lips, the whole divinity re- 
vealed in the sanctuary is an obscene image. But an allegory, 
holding forth the venerable name of Nature, is forced to sanction 
the figure ; obscuring the sacrilege, and excusing the infamy by 

‘false similitudes. In like manner, the heretics, of whom we 
speak, dressing up the idlest and vilest fictions with holy names, 
and titles, and arguments, drawn from true religion, —the di- 
vine love and abundance [the abundance in the Scriptures] af- 
fording ready opportunity, since, from much, much may be cut 
away,— have, for a lure, made Eleusinian mysteries of their 
own, sacred only as buried in silence, celestial through tacitur- 
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was the privileged race of the Jews, kept 
aloof from the Gentile converts; and, among 
the Gnostics, the Marcionites formed separate 
churches of their own.* ‘The theosophic Gnos- 
tics, it is probable, likewise had their separate 
religious assemblies, unless they were prevent- 
ed by the smallness of their numbers, or by 
what they regarded as a philosophical indiffer- 





nity alone. If you inquire of them in good faith, they com- 
pose their countenances, and raise their eyebrows, and say, ‘It is 
a high matter.’ Ifyou question them subtilely, they prevaricate 
and assert the common faith in ambiguous language. If you 
show that you understand them, they deny their doctrines. If you 
come to close conflict, they put on an appearance of foolish sim- 
plicity when defeated. They do not commit themselves to their 
own disciples before they have secured them. They have the 
art of persuading before they teach. But truth persuades by 
teaching ; it does not teach by persuasion. 

“So we are regarded as simple by them, simple only, not 
wise; as if wisdom must be disjoined from simplicity, the Lord 
having united them.” 

The text of this passage of Tertullian appears to be best giv- 
en by Rigault (p. 250 of Le Prieur’s edition). But, as regards 
a few words to which I cannot assign a probable meaning, I 
have rendered them, as perhaps they may be amended by con- 
jecture, thus; 

“Sed nature venerandum nomen allegorica dispositio preeten- 
dens, patrocinio coacte [/f. coacta] figure, sacrilegium obscurat 
et convicium falsi [f. falsis] simulacris excusat.” 

“—facili charitati ex [f. charitatis et] divine copie occa- 
sione, quia de multis multa succedere est Lf. Succidere vel succee- 
dere: conject. Rigalt.].” 


? 


* Tertullian. Advers. Marcion. Lib. IV. c. 5. pp. 415, 416. 
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ence to outward forms of religion. Tertullian, 
however, says generally of the heretics, that, 
“for the most part, they have no churches ; 
motherless, without a settled habitation, be- 
reaved of faith, outcasts, they wander about 
without a home.* An open separation be- 
tween the Gnostics and the catholic Chris- 
tians, was produced, on the one hand, by the 
pride of the Gnostics in their peculiar opinions, 
and by their regarding themselves as the only 
spiritual believers, and all beside as lying in 
darkness ; and, on the other hand, by the strong 
dislike which the great body of Christians en- 
tertained for their doctrines and pretensions, 
and by the brief profession of faith (the origin 
of what was afterward called ‘The Apostles’ 
Creed”) required of a catechumen, after pas- 
sing his noviciate, before admission to the com- 
munion. The Gnostics, however, sometimes 
represented their exclusion from the church as 
unjust. Irenzus says of the Valentinians ; 
‘¢ For the sake of making converts of those of 
the church, they address discourses to the mul- 
titude, by which they delude and entice the 
more simple, imitating our modes of expression 
to induce them to become more frequent hear- 





* De Prescript. Heretic. c. 42, p, 218, 
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ers, and complaining to them of us, that, when 
they think as we do, say the same things and 
hold the same doctrine, we abstain without 
reason from their communion, and call them 
heretics.”’?* Till toward the middle of the 
third century, when the heretics were spoken 
of in general terms, the Gnostics alone were 
for the most part intended. ‘Thus, for example, 
Clement of Alexandria sets forth his design to 
‘show to all the heretics, that there is one 
God and Lord omnipotent clearly proclaimed 
by the Law and the Prophets, in connexion 
with the blessed Gospel ;”’+ a proposition re- 
quiring to be proved only against the Gnostics. 
So also Irenzus, in the Preface to his fourth 
book, disregarding his own previous mention of 
the Ebionites, speaks of all heretics as “ teach- 
ing blasphemy against our Maker and Pre- 
server.” { 


Burt, in considering the subject of the early 
heretics, it is to be remarked, that among the 
catholic Christians, their contemporaries, there 
was great freedom of speculation, and great di- 





* Cont. Heres. Lib. III. c. 15. § 2. p. 203, 
+ Stromat. IV. § 1. p. 564, Ed. Potter. 
{ Cont. Heres. Lib. IV. Pref. § 4. p. 228. 
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versity of opinion, till after the time of Origen. 
Probably no standard of orthodoxy was gener- 
ally received, much more comprehensive than 
what has been called the Apostles’ Creed; 
and the opinions of no individual writer were 
conformable to any of the standards which 
have been since established. In comparing 
Tertullian with Origen, the one, the most emi- 
nent defender of the common faith among the 
Greeks, and the other among the Latins, and 
both, after their death, reputed as heretics, we 
fmd in them not only a wholly different cast of 
mind and temper, but speculations at once very 
remote from what is the general belief of Chris- 
tians at the present day, and diverse from, and 
opposite to, one another. ‘The author of the 
Clementine Homilies seems, in ancient times, 
to have escaped the imputation of being a her- 
etic; yet, among other doctrines, widely dif- 
ferent from the more common faith, he brought 
forward a theory, to be elsewhere noticed, re- 
specting the Jewish Law and the Old Tes- 
tament, in opposition to the Gnostics, which 
approached little nearer than their own to the 
opinions afterwards established. Tertullian 
wrote warmly against Hermogenes, who main- 
tained that evil had its origin in eternal and 
unoriginated matter. Yet Hermogenes does 
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not appear to have been separate from the 
communion of the catholic church; and proba- 
bly not a few other catholic Christians held, in 
common with him, a doctrine so prevalent in 
Pagan philosophy. It may be observed, that 
Hermogenes gave his name to no sect, which 
seems to show, that there was nothing extraor- 
dinary in his opinions being held by a Chris- 
tian. Tertullian also wrote against Praxeas, 
who opposed the speculations which had been 
introduced concerning the proper personality of 
the Logos. His zeal was inflamed by the cir- 
cumstance, that Praxeas had been an opponent 
of the Montanists, of which sect Tertullian had 
become a member. But he tells us, that the 
greater part of Christians, “ the simple, not to 
say the unwise and ignorant,” favored the opin- 
ions of Praxeas.* And, to mention but one 
other example, there is no ground for suppos- 
ing, that Tertullian himself, after becoming a 
Montanist, was rejected from the communion 
of the catholic church ; though it is true, that 
the Montanists were soon regarded as a heresy 
separated from it. 

The state of Christians, then, during the 
second century, presents a very remarkable ap- 





* Advers. Praxeam, c. 3. p. 502. 
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pearance. By the side of the great body of 
Gentile Christians, among whom such freedom 
of speculation prevailed, we find another smaller 
body of Gentile Christians, the Gnostics, agree- 
ing with the former in acknowledging Christ as 
a divine teacher, but separated from them by 
an impassable gulf, as holding doctrines which 
rendered the amalgamation of the two parties 
impossible. Notwithstanding some _ striking 
analogies between their speculations, there was 
no gradual transition from one system to the 
other. The separation was abrupt and broad. 
It consisted in the fundamental doctrine of the 
Gnostics, that the Creator, or the principal 
Creator, of the universe, the God of the Jews, 
was not the Supreme Divinity and the God of 
Christians. Their scheme, without doubt, is 
to be regarded, in part, as a crude attempt to 
solve the existence of evil in the world, a sub- 
ject which engaged their attention in common 
with that of other religious theorists of their age. 
But the desire to solve this problem was not, 
I conceive, the principal occasion of the exis- 
tence of Gnosticism. This, I think, is to be 
found in the hereditary aversion of Gentiles to 
Judaism ; in the traditionary views of the Old 
Testament, communicated by the Jews from 
whom it was received; and in the impossibility, 
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which the Gnostics found of reconciling the 
conceptions of God that it presents, with their 
moral feelings, and with those conceptions of 
him which they had derived from Christianity. 
Nor, in this respect, did they stand alone. A 
large portion, we know not how large, of the 
catholic Christians, including some of the most 
eminent and intellectual of their number, equal- 
ly regarded much in the Jewish Law and his- 
tory as irreconcilable with correct morality and 
Just notions of God, if understood in its literal 
sense. ‘They, however, as we shall hereafter 
see, took a very different course from that of 
the Gnostics, in escaping from the difficulty 
with which they were pressed. 

Regarding the aversion of the Gentiles to 
Judaism as the principal oceasion of Gnosti- 
cism, we may readily understand why the 
whole body of early heretics among the Gen- 
tile converts became Gnostics. As soon as 
men’s attention was distinctly fixed upon the 
subject, nothing but a thorough and strongly 
operative faith in Christianity could enable a 
Gentile Christian to subdue the prejudices, and 
overcome the difficulties, which stood in the 
way of his acknowledging the Old Testament 
to have the divine authority that was claimed 
for it. 
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To the opinions of the Gnostics, respecting 
Judaism, we shall recur hereafter. But other 
topics must be first attended to. I shall next 
give some view of the external history of the 
Gnostics, in connexion with an account of those 
writings from which our information concerning 
them is to be derived. 


CHAPTER II. 


ON THE EXTERNAL HISTORY OF THE GNOSTICS, AND THE 
SOURCES OF INFORMATION CONCERNING THEM. 


InENzus pretends, that all the Gnostics de- 
rived their existence from Simon, the magician 
of Samaria, who is mentioned in the eighth 
chapter of the Acts of the Apostles. He says, 
that “all heresies had their origin in him”; 
—that he was “the father of all heretics.” * 
All those, he says, who in any way corrupt the 
truth, or mar the preaching of the church, are 
disciples and successors of Simon, the Samari- 
tan magician; although, as he honestly adds, 
‘they do not acknowledge him as their mas- 
ter.’ + The same representation of Simon ap- 
pears in other, succeeding fathers. But the in- 





* Cont. Heres. Lib. I. c. 23. § 2 p.99. Lib. III. Pref. p. 
173. Lib. II. Pref. p. 115. 


t Lib. L. .7. § 4. p. 106. 
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formation of Ireneus and his contemporaries, 
concerning particular personages and events in 
the history of Christianity during the first cen- 
tury, except so far as it was derived from the 
New Testament, was very imperfect and un- 
certain ; and their accounts of Simon are not 
to be implicitly received. 

But there is no doubt, that there was, in the 
first century, a Simon, a Samaritan, a pretend- 
er to divine authority and supernatural powers, 
who, for a time, had many followers, who stood 
in a certain relation to Christianity, and who 
may have held some opinions more or less sim- 
ilar to those of the Gnostics. Justin Martyr 
mentions him and his followers several times, 
but gives no account of his doctrines. He only 
states, that he deceived men by magical arts, 
and that almost all the Samaritans (the coun- 
trymen of Justin) ‘acknowledged and wor- 
shipped him as the First God,” “ over all rule, 
authority, and power”; and affirmed, that a 
woman, whom he carried about with him, 
named Helena, was the first (hypostatized) 
conception of his, that is, of the divine mind.* 
These opinions seem to imply an annihilation 





* I. Apolog. p. 38, seqq. p. 84. II. Apolog. p. 184. Dial. cum 
Tryph. p. 397. Ed. Thirlby. 
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of common sense in his followers; but they 
admit, as we shall see, of some explanation, 
that may serve to reconcile them to our appre- 
hensions. Justin does not identify the Simon 
of whom he speaks with the Simon mentioned 
in the Acts of the Apostles; * and, in modern 
times, some of the learned have contended that 
they were different individuals. But Luke 
describes the Simon, whom he mentions, as 
practising magical arts, so as to deprive the Sa- 
maritan nation of their senses, and as declaring 
himself to be some great personage; and he 
adds, that all, high and low, affirmed him to be 
the Power of God, called Great.t| When we 
compare Luke’s account with that of Justin, it 
appears incredible, that the two writers should 
be speaking of two different individuals, who 
bore the same name, who were conspicuous in 
the same country, Samaria, and who likewise 
were contemporaries; for Justin says of the 
Simon whom he mentions, that he was at 
Rome during the reign of Claudius. Believing 
the accounts of both, therefore, to relate to the 
same person, we may observe that Simon, ac- 





* Ch. viii. 9 - 24. 
+ Acts, viii. 9,10. In the tenth verse, I adopt the reading, 
Obsris tori h BWvamus rod Osod h xarovtyn esyarn. 
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cording to Luke, suffered himself to be regard- 
ed as a manifestation of what was probably 
considered as the highest Power of God. From 
this, it was an easy transition for his followers 
to speak of him as a manifestation of God, or 
as God made manifest to men, and thus to rep- 
resent him as God himself. 1 have here sup- 
posed this account to have been given of him by 
his followers. Some of the fathers subsequent 
to Justin affirm, that Simon himself claimed to 
be God. But this was not unlikely to be said, if 
his adherents so regarded him; for the later 
opinions of a sect were not uncommonly as- 
cribed to its founder. But, if Simon did use 
such language concerning himself, it may still 
be explained in a similar manner. In the as- 
sertions, which he or his followers made con- 
cerning Helena, there was, I conceive, a like 
vague use of words; but, through the strange 
accounts given of her, which it is not worth 
while to detail, we may perhaps discern, that 
she was regarded as the symbol, or the mani- 
festation, of that portion of spirituality, which 
(according to a common conception of the 
Gnostics) had become entangled in matter, 
and for the liberation of which the interposition 
of the Deity was required. 

From all the notices of Simon, it does not 
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seem likely, that he much affected the charac- 
ter of a speculative philosopher or theologist, or 
was solicitous to establish any system of doc- 
trines. He appears to have been a bold, artful, 
vainglorious, dishonest adventurer, claiming to 
possess supernatural powers, and having much 
skill in obtaining control over the minds of oth- 
ers. In Josephus, there is mention of a Simon, 
pretending to be a magician, who, somewhere 
about twenty years after the events recorded in 
the eighth chapter of the Acts of the Apostles, 
was employed by Felix, then Procurator of Ju- 
dea, to persuade Drusilla, the wife of Azizus, 
king of Emesa, to forsake her husband and 
marry Felix; which Drusilla was prevailed on 
to do.* It is not improbable, that this was the 
same Simon who is spoken of by St. Luke. 
Whether he were so or not, the Simon con- 
nected with the early history of Christianity 
may be classed with certain impostors and fa- 
natics, not uncommon in the age in which he 
lived, who, proceeding on the doctrines of the 
Pythagorean Platonists (as they may be called), 
pretended, through mystical exercises of mind, 
to have attained a communion with the invisible 





* Josephi Antiq. Lib. XX. c. 7. § 2. — Drusilla is mentioned, 
Acts xxiv. 24, 
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world, and to possess a power, which they de- 
nominated theurgy, of performing supernatural 
works by divine assistance. He may be com- 
pared with his contemporary, Apollonius of 
Tyana, whose works Hierocles, an early enemy 
of Christianity, represented as equalling or ex- 
celling those of our Lord; or with a somewhat 
later impostor, Alexander, the Paphlagonian 
prophet, on whom Lucian poured out his in- 
vective. Like pretensions to magical power 
were common among the other extravagances 
of the later Platonists. Plotinus, the most 
eminent of the sect, was, according to the ac- 
count of his disciple Porphyry (famous for his 
work against Christianity), a great theurgist ; 
and Proclus, than whom none of these philoso- 
phers had more alacrity in diving into the deep- 
est and darkest mysteries, is said, by his friend 
and biographer, Marinus, to have been able to 
bring rain from heaven, to stop earthquakes, and 
to expel diseases. Simon had learned in a sim- 
ilar school; and though he was, probably, more 
of an impostor than a fanatic, yet a religious im- 
postor can hardly be very successful without a 
mixture of fanaticism. If he succeed in deceiy- 
ing others, he commonly succeeds, partially at 
least, in deceiving himself. The false opinion, 
which he creates in those about him, reacts on 
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his own mind. Simon, we may suppose, like 
the generality of men in his age, was a believer 
in the power of magic, or theurgy; and, when he 
saw the miracles performed by Philip, was filled 
with astonishment, and regarded him as operat- 
ing through magical powers unknown to him- 
self. Giving credit, at the same time, to the 
accounts of the miracles of Jesus, he probably 
thought him to have been a great theurgist ; 
and wished to become possessed of the secrets, 
which he imagined him to have communicated 
to his disciples. Being confirmed in this state 
of mind by witnessing the effects produced by 
the imposition of the hands of the Apostles, he 
did what naturally occurred to him, he offered 
money to purchase their disclosure. He was at 
first humbled and terrified by the severe rebuke 
of Peter; but no evil immediately followed ; 
and it appears, from the further accounts of 
him, that he resumed confidence, pursued his 
former course of life, and was excited to set 
himself up as a rival of our Lord. 

Of the particular events of his subsequent 
life, little is known. It is not probable that he 
left any writings behind him.* Justin Martyr 





* About the end of the fourth century, Jerome,tin a single pas- 
sage (Opp. IV. P.I.col. 114.), speaks of books written by Simon ; 
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says, that he visited Rome, and there displayed 
his pretended ‘magical powers.* Irenzus re- 
lates, that he was honored by many as a god; 
and that images of him and Helena, the former 
fashioned as Jupiter, and the latter as Minerva, 
were worshipped by his followers ;+ and Jus- 
tin says, that there was, at Rome, a statue dedi- 
cated to him as a god.f 

The history of Simon is an object of interest 
from the mention of him by St. Luke, and from 
his early connexion with Christianity. The 
accounts of him, however, afford no means of 








“ Qui se magnam dicebat esse Dei virtutem; hec quoque inter cet- 
era in suis voluminibus scripta dimittens ; ‘go sum sermo Dei; 
ego sum speciosus, ego Paracletus,ego omnipotens, ego omnia 
Dei.’” Except as a mystical expression of Pantheism, the passage 
is somewhat too blasphemous for one readily to believe it to have 
been written by any man in his senses. In regard to books as- 
cribed to Simon, if such really existed in Jerome’s time, he 
is far too late an authority to afford any proof of their genuine- 
ness; and such books are mentioned by no preceding writer. 
Beausobre (Histoire du Manichéisme, I. 259, 260.) maintains, 
what I doubt not is true, that Jerome did not take his pretended 
quotation from any work of Simon, nor any work which had been 
commonly believed to be Simon’s; though in doing so, he has 
destroyed the only evidence for the opinion, which he himself 
expresses, that Simon wrote books explanatory of his doctrine. 
(Ibid., p. 259.) 

* J, Apolog. p. 39. 

+ Cont. Heres. Lib. I. c. 28. §§ 1, 4. pp. 99, 100. 

+ See Additional Note, A. 
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determining, with any particularity and assur- 
/ance, what opinions he put forward. But, 
whatever he taught or affirmed, he did not rest 
his doctrine on the authority of Christ. Him 
he emulated; he was not his disciple. The 
only ground on which his followers might be 
confounded with Christians, is indicated in an 
account of Irenzus, that Simon ‘ taught, that 
it was he himself who had appeared among the 
Jews as the Son, had descended as the Father 
in Samaria, and had visited other nations as 
the Holy Spirit.””* Conformably to what has 
been before remarked, that the later opinions 
of a sect were often ascribed to its founder, I 
suppose this, or something like this, to have 
been said, not by Simon, but by some of his 
followers. Representing him as the Great 
Power of God, manifested in all divine com- 
munications to men, and reckoning Christianity 
among these communications, they thus brought 
themselves into some relation to it. But I im- 
agine them to have been held together as a 
sect, rather by the admiration of his supposed 
powers, by the worship of him as a divinity, or 
the Divinity, and by the study and practice of 
magical arts, than by the profession of any 





* Cont. Heres, Lib. I. c, 28. § 1. p. 99, 
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system of doctrines. However numerous they 
may at one time have been, they soon dwin- 
dled away. Origen charges Celsus with error 
for speaking of the Simonians as a Christian 
sect. ‘That writer ‘‘ was not aware,” he says, 
“that they are far from acknowledging Jesus 
as the Son of God; but affirm that Simon was 
the Power of God. They relate various mar- 
vels of their master, who thought, that, if he 
could acquire such powers as he believed Jesus 
to possess, he should have as great influence 


over men.’’* 


In another place, he expresses 
the opinion, that in his time there were not 
more than thirty Simonians in the world; he 
says, that a very few were living in Palestine 
(the successors, we may presume, of his first 
Samaritan followers), but that generally, wher- 
ever the name of Simon was known, it was 
through the mention of him in the Acts of the 
Apostles.t Elsewhere, he speaks of the sect 
as having ceased to exist. ‘There are no Si- 
monians,” he says, “remaining in the world; 
though Simon, in order to draw after him a 
greater number of followers, relieved them from 
the danger of death, to which Christians were 





* Cont. Cels. Lib. V. n. 62. Opp. I, 625, 626. 
+ Ibid. Lib. L. n.57. pp. 372, 373. 
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taught to expose themselves, by teaching them 
to regard the worship of idols, as a matter of 
indifference.” * They worshipped, as we have 
seen, images of Simon and Helena. Ireneus 
says, what is altogether probable, that they 
were men of loose lives, devoted to the study 
of magic;t and their magical discipline was 
connected, according to Tertullian,f with pay- 
ing religious service to angels. 

Such, I believe, is the amount of all that 
can be known, or probably conjectured, con- 
cerning Simon and his followers. But, be- 
side the historical notices of him, he is intro- 
duced as a principal personage into a=werk 
formerly—mentiomerts—as an ancient work of 
fiction, called the Clementine Homilies. This 
work throws some light on the history and 
character of Gnosticism; and I have given some 
account of it, in a note at the end of this vol- 
ume. || But no one would pretend, that it is of 
any authority as regards the history of Simon; 
and I have there endeavoured to show, that it 
is of no authority as regards any doctrines he 
may have held. 





* Cont. Cels. Lib. VI. n. 11. p. 688. 

+ Cont. Heres. Lib. I. c. 23. § 4. p. 100. 

{ De Prescript. Heret. c. 33, p. 214. 

a || See Additional Note, B, 
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Our information being so imperfect and uncer- 
tain concerning Simon, the most noted among 
all, either antichristians, or heretics, of the first 
century, we may be prepared for the obscurity 
and doubt, which cloud over the history of 
other individuals, and of supposed heretical 
sects, during the same period. Menander, an- 
other Samaritan, is said to have been the suc- 
cessor of Simon, and to have claimed, like him, 
to be one of the Powers of God, manifested for 


* and some stories re- 


the salvation of men; 
main of an individual, called Dositheus, who, 
Origen says, pretended to be the Jewish Mes- 
siah.t We may conclude, perhaps, from these 
accounts, that, about the time of Simon, there 
were other less noted impostors of a similar 
character. These, together with him, may be 


considered as antichristian, not heretical. 


Amone the reputed heretics of the first cen- 
tury, using the word heretic in its modern 





* Treneus, Lib. I. c. 23. § 5. p. 100. 

+ Cont. Cels. Lib. I. n. 57. Opp. I. 372. Dositheus is else- 
where spoken of by Origen, in several places; but is not men- 
tioned by Ireneus, Clement of Alexandria, or Tertullian. — It 
may here be observed, that the short account of heresies pub- 
lished in the editions of Tertullian, at the end of his book, De 
Prescriptione Hereticorum, is not the work of that father. In 
this account, Dositheus is spoken of. 
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sense, there is none of whom the notices are 
adapted to excite any considerable degree of 
interest or curiosity, except Cerinthus. Cerin- 
thus is represented by Irenzeus, who first men- 
tions him, as a Gnostic leader, contemporary 
with St. John. He taught, according to Ire- 
neus, that the world was not formed by the 
Supreme God, but by a certain Power, widely 
separated from him, and ignorant of his exis- 
tence. He supposed Jesus not to have been 
born of a virgin, but of Joseph and Mary. He 
regarded him as having been distinguished from 
other men by superior wisdom and virtue. Into 
him, at his baptism, he believed that Christ 
descended, from “that Principality which is 
over all,”’ (the Pleroma,) in the form of a dove ; 
and that then he announced the Unknown Fa- 
ther, and performed miracles. At the crucifix- 
ion, Christ, who was spiritual and impassible, 
re-ascended from Jesus, and Jesus suffered 
alone. He alone died, and rose from the dead.* 
Irenzeus also relates an idle tale, which, he 
says, some had heard from Polycarp, that John, 
while residing at Ephesus, on going to bathe, 
found Cerinthus in the building, and rush- 
ed out, exclaiming, “ Let us fly; lest the bath 





* Cont. Heres. Lib. I. e. 26. § 1. p. 105 
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should fall upon, us; Cerinthus, the enemy of 
truth, being within.”* He further supposes, 
that one purpose of John in writing his Gospel 
was to confute the errors of Cerinthus.t 

In the account given by Irenzus, of the 
doctrines of Cerinthus, there is nothing, per- 
haps, intrinsically improbable ; and from this 
account it would appear, that Cerinthus held 
the characteristic doctrines of the Gnostics. 
But the Roman presbyter, Caius, contemporary 
with lrenzus, represents him as a believer in 
a millennium, in which sensual pleasures were 
to be enjoyed, and affirms him to have been the 
author of a certain book, which Caius so de- 
scribes, as to leave, I think, little doubt that 
he intended the Apocalypse. He speaks of 
Cerinthus as one ‘‘ who, in Revelations, writ- 
ten under the name of a great apostle, intro- 
duced forged accounts of marvels, which he 
pretended had been shown him by angels; 
and taught, that, after the resurrection, there 
was to be an earthly reign of Christ ; and that 
men, dwelling in Jerusalem, would again be- 
come slaves to the lusts and pleasures of the 





* Cont. Heres. Lib. ILI. c. 3. § 4. p. 177. — The same story is 
told by Epiphanius, not of Cerinthus, but of Ebion. Heres. 
XXX. § 23. pp. 148, 149. 

+ Lib. III. c. 11. § 1. p. 188. 
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flesh.”?* In the last half of the third century, 
Dionysius of Alexandria, referring probably to 
this passage, says, that some of those before 
him had ascribed the Apocalypse to Cerinthus, 
regarding it as an unintelligible and incoherent 
book ; and he himself assigns to Cerinthus the 
same Jewish notions concerning the millen- 
nium, which Caius had represented him as 
holding.t In the account of Ireneus, Cerin- 
thus appears as an early Gnostic ; but the ex- 
pectation of a millennial reign of Christ had 
its origin in the belief of the Jews, antecedent 
to Christianity, concerning the temporal reign 
of their Messiah. 'The doctrine was Jewish in 
its origin and character, and altogether foreign 
from the conceptions of the Gnostics. They 
could not but revolt at the idea of assigning to 
their Christ a glorious reign on this earth, which, 
in their view, was the dwelling-place of imper- 
fection and evil, over followers re-clothed in what 
they regarded as the pollution of flesh. But, 
according to Ireneus, Cerinthus coincided with 
the Gnostics in holding their essential doctrines 





* AAAS nal Knguwbos, 6d? deroxnartrpewy ws bx droorbAov weyearou yet- 
yenmplvov regararoyias hulv os W dyytrav adra dIderypbvas Pevdduevos 
imsiodyt, kywy, ured chy dvdoraory txivsuoy tives Td Bacirsiov cod Kewrod, 
x.7. a Apub. Euseb. Hist. Eccles. Lib. IIL. c. 28. 

+ Ibid. et Lib. VIII. c. 25. 
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of an Unknown God, of an ignorant and im- 
perfect Creator, and of the necessity of a 
divine interposition through Christ, descending 
from the pure world of spirits. Agreeing with 
them thus far, he could hardly but have agreed 
with them in their views of the millennium. 
This doctrine was ascribed to him in connex- 
ion with the supposed authorship of the Apoca- 
lypse. But the strongly marked character of 
the Apocalypse is such as to render it impossi- 
ble, that it should have been written by a 
Gnostic, or by one holding the doctrines that 
Irenzeus attributes to Cerinthus. The suppesi- 
tion would have been too glaring an absurdity, 
to have been made by Caius, or countenanced 
by Dionysius. They, therefore, did not regard 
him as holding those doctrines. On the other 
hand, they not improbably considered him as 
an Ebionite, according to one part of the rep- 
resentation, which, as we shall see, was given 
by Ephipanius concerning him. 

Cerinthus is not named (and the fact is of 
importance in forming a judgment concerning 
his history) by Justin Martyr, Clement of Al- 
exandria, Tertullian, or Origen. From this, 
we may conclude, that he was not particularly 
conspicuous in the first century; that he left no 
reputation which had made a deep impression 
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on the minds of men; that there was no con- 
siderable body of heretics bearing his name in 
the second and third centuries; and that no 
writings of his were extant of any celebrity. 
Probably there were none whatever ; for, ex- 
cept a story of Epiphanius about a pretended 
gospel, which we shall elsewhere have occasion 
to examine, none are referred to by any writer. 

Justin Martyr, as has been mentioned, does 
not name Cerinthus. On the contrary, he im- 
plies his ignorance of any individuals who sepa- 
rated the man Jesus and the Aion Christ in the 
manner in which Cerinthus and his followers 
are said to have done by Ireneus. In a passage, 
in which he is speaking of the Gnostics general- 
ly, and in which he particularly mentions the 
names of the leading sects, he describes them 
as ‘*not teaching the doctrines of Christ, but 
those of the spirits of delusion ;” yet “ profess- 
ing themselves to be Christians, and professing 
that Jesus who was crucified was the Lord and 
Christ.” * According to the account of Ire- 
neus, Cerinthus and his followers could have 
made no such profession. The distinction, that 
was in fact supposed by the theosophic’ Gnos- 
tics between the Aton Christ, and the man 





* Dial. cum. Tryph. p. 207. 
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Jesus, Justin, if it existed in his day, over- 
looked; and it could hardly, therefore, have 
been a doctrine that had its origin in the first 
century, when Cerinthus is said to have lived. 

Of this reputed heretic, we have further no- 
tices in Epiphanius ; * but with that writer we 
enter the region of fable. After repeating, in 
effect, the brief account of Irenzeus, he sub- 
joins, that Cerinthus was a zealot for the Mo- 
saic Law;t though, with a disregard of proba- 
bility common enough in his stories, he states 
at the same time, that Cerinthus “ affirmed that 
the giver of the Law was not good.”’{ Epipha- 
nius, among other fictions, pretends that he was 
a leader of those Jewish Christians, mentioned 
in the Acts of the Apostles, who contended 
that the Gentile converts must be circumcised. 
He thus ascribes to him the two opposite here- 
sies of the Gnostics and the Ebionites. It may 
be noted, also, as remarkable even among the 





* Heres. XXVIII. Opp. I. 110, seqq. 

+ Ibid., pp. 110-113. 

t Ddoxe yee riv vépov Iwxbru obu dyador, Ibid. p. 111. Such a 
representation, says Massuet, the Benedictine editor of Irenzus, 
hardly obtains credit with men in their senses, vir fidem apud 
sobrios oblinet. See his Dissertatio prima in Libb. Irenei. De 
Cerintho. n. 127. p. 53. 
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blunders of Epiphanius, that he first follows 
Irenzeus in stating the belief of Cerinthus to 
have been, that Jesus suffered and rose again, 
while Christ returned to the Pleroma,* and 
shortly after asserts, that Cerinthus “dared to 
affirm that Christ suffered and was crucified, 
and was not yet raised, but would rise in the 
general resurrection.” T He concludes by ex- 
pressing his uncertainty whether Cerinthus and 
Merinthus were the same or two different here- 
tics. 

From the contradictory accounts of Cerin- 
thus; from the silence respecting him of the 
four Christian writers of highest eminence dur- 
ing the period in which they lived, Justin Mar- 
tyr, Clement of Alexandria, Tertullian, and 
Origen; from the implication of Justin, that 
he knew of no heretics holding such opinions 
as Ireneus ascribes to Cerinthus; and from the 
fables which Epiphanius has connected with 
his name, we may infer that very little was 
certainly known concerning him. Of the sto- 
ries relating to him, it may seem the most 
probable solution, that there was a_ heretic 
of that name in the first century, of whom 
little or no information had been preserved, 





* Heres. XXVIII. p. 111. + Ibid., p. 113. 
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except that he was a heretic; and that, it not 
being certainly known in vac his error con- 
sisted, Cerinthus had, hence, the ill-fortune 
to have ascribed to him divers contradictory 
heresies, which different writers supposed to 
have had their origin in that early period, and 
was sometimes made a Gnostic, sometimes an 
Ebionite, and sometimes a millennarian, and 


the forger of the Apocalypse. 


From the fathers, we can derive no informa- 
tion concerning the existence of Gnostics in 
the first century, more satisfactory than what 
has been stated. It has been thought, how- 
ever, that there are references to them in the 
New Testament itself; and this is a subject 
that has been much discussed. It may be, that 
they are referred to in what has been called 
the Second Epistle of Peter, and in the Epistle 
ascribed to Jude. But these writings were not 
generally acknowledged by the early Christians 
as the works of those apostles; and we have 
no reason to assign them an earlier date than 
the first half of the second century. There 
seems to me no good reason for believing that 
Gnostics are taken notice of in any genuine 
writing of an apostle; nor, | may here add, do 
I think it probable, that any Gnostic system 
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had been formed, or any Gnostic sect was in 
existence, before the end of the first century. 
In the Epistles of St. Paul, the false teachers 
and the false doctrines, that he refers to, were 
for the most part evidently of Jewish origin. 
Nor do I perceive in them an allusion to any 
peculiar doctrine of the Gnostics. When we 
keep in mind what those peculiar doctrines 
were, — the introduction of an Unknown God ; 
— the ascribing of the creation, and of the ori- 
gin of the Jewish religion, to an imperfect be- 
ing or beings ;—the representing of Christ as a 
manifestation of the Unknown God, or a mes- 
senger from him, who merely used Jesus as an 
organ for his communications, or had only the 
unsubstantial semblance of a human body ;— 
and the speculations of the theosophic Gnos- 
tics, founded on hypostatizing the ideas and at- 
tributes of God;—when we recollect what 
were the characteristic doctrines of the Gnostics, 
we shall perceive, I think, that there is no refer- 
ence to them in those passages, in which St. 
Paul has been supposed, by some, to have had 
them in view. The strong, general language 
in which he sometimes speaks of the false 
teachers of his day, though often sufficiently 
applicable to a portion of the Gnostics, as it is 
to false teachers of later times, contains nothing 
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by which those heretics are particularly desig- 
nated. Had St. Paul been acquainted with 
any professed expounders of Christianity, who 
were attempting to introduce the fundamental 
doctrine of the Gnostics, the doctrine of an 
Unknown God, different from the God of the 
Jews, his Epistles would have left no shadow of 
uncertainty respecting the fact. On this ground 
I think it may be determined from them, that 
no heretics of such a character existed in his 
time. 

Nor does it appear probable, that the Gnos- 
tics are referred to by St. John, in the intro- 
duction to his Gospel. ‘The passage has been 
explained, as if the apostle alluded to a scheme, 
like that of Valentinus, concerning the deriva- 
tion of AZons from the Supreme Being. But 
there seems no reason to suppose, that such a 
scheme existed in the time of the apostle. Val- 
entinus, who did not appear till somewhere 
about thirty years later, is represented as the au- 
thor of the scheme taught by him, with which 
the language of St. John has been compared. 
The names which Valentinus gave to some of 
his thirty ions correspond to names found in 
the introduction of St. John’s Gospel; but it is 
more probable, that they were suggested to 
him partly by this introduction, than that the 
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apostle referred to them as already employed by 
Gnostics. ‘The Valentinians made use of the 
passage in question, and accommodated it to 
their opinions, as they did the rest of the New 
Testament, as far as was in their power. 

It has been especially thought, that St. John, 
in his first Epistle, animadverts either on the 
opinion existing in the second century among 
the theosophic Gnostics, that the man Jesus 
was to be distinguished from the AXon Christ, 
as a distinct agent ; which was connected with 
the doctrine, that Jesus had not a proper human 
body of flesh and blood; or, on the opinion 
of the Docete, that the apparent body of Jesus 
was amere phantom. He has been supposed 
to do so in the passage in which he says; ‘‘ Ev- 
ery spirit [that is, every teacher] professing 
that Jesus is the Messiah [or Christ] come im 
the flesh, is from God; and every spirit which 
professes not Jesus, is not from God.”’* But 
it seems to me most probable, that the apostle 
merely had in view individuals, who denied 
that Jesus was the Messiah, and objected, that 
the Messiah would not have come, as Jesus had 





* 1 John iy. 2,3. I omit, with Griesbach and other critics, 
the words in the last clause, answering to those italicized in 
what follows; “ And every spirit which professes not that Jesus 
has come in the flesh is not from God.” 
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done, to lead a life of hardship, and die a cruel 
and ignominious death; that he would not have 
‘‘come in the flesh,” that is, exposed to all 
the accidents and sufferings of humanity. Per- 
haps, however, by the Messiah’s ‘coming in 
the flesh,” St. John meant nothing more, than 
that he had “appeared in the world,” that he 
had ‘“‘ appeared among men.” ‘That the words 
were not essential to the main idea which he 
wished to express is evident from his omitting 
them in a corresponding passage, where he 
likewise refers to the false teachers to whom 
Christians were exposed, and where he simply 
describes them as ‘denying that Jesus is the 
Messiah.” * In this passage, if in either, one 
might suppose him to have had Christian here- 
tics in view, for he says, that those of whom 
he speaks had separated themselves from the 
body of Christians; but it seems clear, that 
he did not here refer to individuals, as holding 
any Gnostic doctrine, but to proper apostates 
and unbelievers. 


Ir may appear, therefore, that little or noth- 
ing can be inferred from any authentic source 
to prove the existence of Gnostic systems or 





* 1 John ii. 22. 
+ «They have gone out from us.” Tbid., ii, 19. 
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sects during the first century.* The accounts 
relating to supposed Gnostics by Irenzus and 
others, as we have seen in the case of Ce- 
rinthus, will not bear the test of examination ; 
or relate, as in the case of Simon Magus and 
Menander, not to Christian heretics, but to an- 
tichristian impostors. But we are now about 
to quit the uncertain ground, over which we 
have hitherto made our way, and enter on a 
somewhat more open road. In the earlier part 
of the second century, light breaks in upon 
us, and individuals and systems distinctly ap- 
pear. We likewise find evidence to confirm 
the conclusion to which we have arrived, that 
the Gnostics did not before this time make their 
appearance. 

There is no dispute that the leading sects of 
the Gnostics, that is to say, the Valentinians 





* In treating of the heretics of the first century, I, of course, 
make no use of the pretended Epistles of Ignatius, of the char- 
acter of which I have spoken in the preceding volume. (p. 
ceclxxviii, seqq.— Jerome (Advers. Luciferianos, Opp. IV. P. II. 
col. 304) in a declamatory passage, full, as I conceive, of misstate- 
ments, asserts, that “while the apostles were still living, while 
the blood of Christ was still recent in Judea, it was maintained 
that the body of Christ was a phantom.” But the authority of 
such a writer, at the end of the fourth century, is of no weight. 
Gibbon, however, twice imitates the passage of Jerome, and re- 
peats his assertion. (History of the Roman Empire, Ch. XXI. 
Vol. ILL. p. 120, and Ch. XLVII. Vol. VIII. p. 266.) 
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and the Marcionites, with whom the Basilidians 
may perhaps be classed,* had their origin after 
the close of the first century. ‘ Subsequently to 
the teaching of the apostles,” says Clement of 
Alexandria, ‘“ about the reign of Adrian [A. D. 
117-138] appeared those who devised hereti- 
cal opinions, and they continued to live till that 
of the elder Antoninus [A. D. 138-161]. Of 
this number was Basilides, though, as his fol- 
lowers boast, he claimed Glaucias, the interpre- 
ter of Peter, for his teacher; as it is likewise 
reported that Valentinus was a hearer of Theu- 
das, who was familiar with Paul. As for Mar- 
cion, who was their contemporary, he continued 
to remain as an old man with his juniors.” + 





* Origen, when speaking generally of the Gnostics, often 
mentions these three sects in connexion, as representatives of 
their body. The Basilidians, like the Valentinians, were theo- 
sophic Gnostics, whom we shall have occasion to consider more 
particularly hereafter. 

¢ Stromat. VII. § 17. pp. 898, 899. The rendering, “ con- 
tinued to remain as an old man with his juniors,” is founded on 
a conjectural emendation. The sentence now stands in Clement 
thus; Magxiov yue xark chy airny adrois hriniay yevousves, ws reechurns 
vewrtgors ouveryevero ~ med” by Biway ta? briyoy xngdocovres +B [lites tay. 
HBTEV. For ouveryevero 7 ped? ay, I would read cuveryevero eva. Mar- 
cion, as will be immediately mentioned above, is spoken of by 
Justin Martyr as still living in his time, about the year 150. 

The words relating to Simon, Sigwy ix’ dAiyov xugdocovros rot 
Tlirgou darixovoty, are evidently foreign from the purpose of Cle- 
ment. He is insisting that the heretical teachers-appeared after 
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The account of Clement respecting Valen- 
tinus and Marcion corresponds with what is 
said by Ireneus; who states that Valentinus 
“came to Rome while Hyginus was bishop, 
flourished during the time of Pius, and remained 
till that of Anicetus. —Marcion was at his 
height under Anicetus.” * The particular dates 
assigned to these three bishops of Rome are so 
various and uncertain as to make it not worth 
while to give them ; but the first died some time 
before, and the last survived, the middle of the 
second century. Justin Martyr, who wrote his 
frst Apology about the year 150, twice speaks 
in it of Marcion as then living; + and Tertul- 





the apostolic age. But, according to the words in question, Simon 
is represented, not as a heretic who appeared after the apostolic 
age, but as contemporary with St. Peter; while, if their con- 
nexion with what precedes by wf é be retained, he is at the 
same time affirmed to have succeeded Marcion. It seems, there- 
fore, not unlikely that the words were originally a marginal 
annotation, which has been introduced into the text of Clement, 
and which was made by some one, who, thinking Simon the 
author of all the Gnostic heresies, observed that Clement had 
omitted to mention him. But Simon is nowhere so spoken of 
by Clement. 

That there is some corruption of the text of the sentence I 
have quoted is evident; and various emendations have been 
proposed. See the note on it in Potter’s edition of Clement, 
and Lewald’s Commentatio de Doctrind Gnostica, p. 12, seqq. 

* Cont. Heres. Lib. III. c. 4. § 8. pp. 178, 179. 

+ I. Apolog. p. 48. p, 85. 
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lian refers both Marcion and Valentinus to the 
times of Antoninus Pius. * 

The Valentinians, Marcionites, and Basilidians 
are all mentioned in the remaining works of 
Justin Martyr. In his Dialogue with Trypho, 
he says, that the existence of men, who, though 
Christians in profession, teach not the doctrines 
of Christ, but those of the spirits of delusion, 
serves to confirm the faith of the true believer; 
because it is a fulfilment of the prophecies of 
Christ. He had declared that false teachers 
should come in his name, having the skins 
of sheep, but being ravening wolves within. 
‘“‘ And accordingly,’ says Justin, “there are 
and have been many coming in the name of 
Jesus, who have taught men to say and do im- 
pious and blasphemous things.” ‘Some in one 
way, and some in another, teach men to blas- 
pheme the Maker of All, and the Messiah who 
was prophesied as coming from him; and the 
God of Abraham and Isaac and Jacob.” In 
these words Justin refers to the fundamental 
doctrines of the Gnostics, that the maker of the 
material universe, or the chief of those by whom 
it was made, was not the Supreme God, but a 





* Advers. Marcion. Lib. I, c. 19. p. 374. De Prescript. 
Heret. c. 30. p. 212. 
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being imperfect in power, wisdom, and good- 
ness; that the same being was the god of the 
Jews; and that the expected Jewish Messiah, 
who had been foretold as coming from him, had 
been superseded by another, an unexpected 
messenger of a far higher character and office, 
coming from and revealing the true God. Some 
of the heretics mentioned, Justin proceeds to 
say, ‘are called Marcionites, some Valentin- 
ians, some Basilidians, some Saturnilians, and 
others by different names, after their leaders.” * 
The Saturnilians or followers of Saturnilus, or 
Saturninus, as he is more commonly called, 
were an obscure sect which requires no particu- 
lar notice. 

The Marcionites are twice mentioned by 
Justin elsewhere. ‘‘ Marcion of Pontus,’ he 
says, ‘‘ under the impulse of evil demons, is even 
now teaching men to deny the God who is the 
Maker of all things celestial and terrestrial, and 
the Messiah his Son, who was foretold by the 
prophets, and proclaiming a certain other God 
beside the Maker of all things, and likewise 
another Son.” + 

Beside these notices of them in his remaining 





* Dial. cum Tryph. pp. 207 - 209. 
t I. Apolog. p. 85; vide etiam p. 43. 
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works, Justin composed, as he himself informs 
us, * a treatise against all heresies; but this is 
not extant. Jrenaeust quotes a book of Justin 
against Marcion, which was perhaps a portion 
of the work just mentioned, but which, whether 
it were so or not, is also lost. 


Sucu being the case, the most important au- 
thority respecting the history of the early here- 
tics, except the Marcionites, is his contemporary 
Ireneus. The large work of Ireneus, which 
remains to us (principally in an ancient Latin 
translation) is occupied by the statement and 
refutation of their opinions. Though he gives 
accounts of other heresies, he writes with par- 
ticular reference to the Valentinians, whom he 
regarded as the chief of the Gnostic sects.t 
‘¢The doctrine of the Valentinians,” says Ire- 
nus, ‘‘is a summary of all heresies, and he 
who confutes those heretics confutes every 
other.” § He explains at length their theory as 
it existed in his day, not indeed in its original 
form, as it proceeded from Valentinus, but as it 





* T, Apolog. p. 44. 

+ Cont. Heres. Lib. IV. c. 6. § 2. p. 233. 

t Ibid. Lib. I. Pref. § 2. p. 3. 

§ Ibid. Lib. 1V. Pref. § 2. p. 227. conf, Lib. II. c. 31. § 1. 
p. 163. 
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had been subsequently modified by one of his 
most distinguished followers, Ptolemy.* After- 





* The system of the Valentinians explained at length by 
Ireneus is the system as taught by Ptolemy. In the introduc- 
tion to his account Ireneus says expressly ; “I will according 
to my ability give an account of the doctrine of their present 
false teachers, I mean that of the Ptolemeans, — ri» yxduny airay 
ray voy raguddacxovray, Aeyw On trav eel Llrorcuaioy *— this being a 
collection of the choicest flowers of the Valentinian school.” 
Lib. I. Pref. § 2. p. 3. And he concludes his account of it with 
these words; “Such is the system of Ptolemy:” “ Et Ptolemeus 
quidem ita.” Lib. I. c. 8. in fine, p. 43. To this account of the 
Ptolemeo-Valentinian system he subjoins, as I have mentioned 
in the text, a short statement of the system as originally taught 
by Valentinus himself. Tertullian likewise, who followed Ire- 
nus, evidently regarded the system, which is given at length 
by Ireneus, and which he likewise details, as that of Valentinus 
modified by Ptolemy. See his work “ Adversus Valentinianos,” 
particularly chapters 8, 12, 19, 33. 

But Mosheim (in his “ Commentarii de Rebus Christianorum 
ante Constantinum”) mistakes the system of the Valentinians as 
modified by Ptolemy for the original doctrine of Valentinus him- 
self, and represents Ptolemy as holding a still different system, 
(p. 389, seq.) He was led into this error by Epiphanius. Ire- 
neus and Tertullian, after explaining the Ptolemeo-Valentinian 
system, both speak of a modification of it introduced by some 
disciples of Ptolemy. Comp. Ireneus, Lib. I. c. 12. p. 56, in the 
old Latin Version, with Tertullian, c. 33. But Epiphanius, 
(Heres. XXXII. § 1. p. 215,) in copying Irenzeus, with his usual 
incorrectness and confusion of mind, represents this modification 
as introduced by Ptolemy himself, and hence has given occasion 
to the mistake I have mentioned, which appears in other writers 
beside Mosheim; as for instance, in Walch. See his “ History 
of the Heretics” (in German), Vol. I. p. 388 

But this is not the only error respecting Ptolemy into which 
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wards he gives an account of the original 
scheme of Valentinus, which does not appear 





Mosheim has fallen, He says (ubi sup.); “ Among those who 
are reported to have been disciples of Valentinus was Ptolemy, 
a subtile and eloquent man, who departed in several particulars 
from the common opinions of his sect, especially in naming and 
arranging the Avons differently from his master, and, as appears, 
in changing them into powers of God. Secundus, on the other . 
hand, whom Ireneus reckons among the principal disciples of 
Valentinus, maintained that the Avons were substances or per- 
sons.” “ It is certain,” says Mosheim in his note on this pas- 
sage, “that Ptolemy differed from Secundus concerning the 
nature of the Adons, the former regarding them as attributes and 
powers of the divine nature, and the latter as substances or per- 
sons; while each contended that his was the true opinion of his 
master.” Hence Mosheim concludes, that Valentinus was a 
man of some genius, but of weak understanding, who left most 
of his opinions obscurely defined. 

Mosheim says that Ptolemy regarded the Mons as “ attributes 
and powers of the divine nature,” not “as substances or per- 
sons.”? This statement is inconsistent not merely with the true 
system of Ptolemy, but equally with that of his followers, which 
Mosheim ascribes to him; and is directly contrary to the account 
of Tertullian, who says that “Ptolemy numbered the AZons in 
classes and gave them distinct names, assigning to them the 
character of personal existences, but external to the Deity, while 
Valentinus had included those existences in the totality of the 
Divinity, as feelings, affections, and emotions:” “ Ham ise 
Valentini viam] postmodum instravit nominibus et numeris AZo- 
num distinctis ; in personales substantias, sed extra Deum, deter- 
minatas [,f. determinans], quas Valentinus in ipsé summa divini- 
tatis, ut sensus et adfectus et motus, incluserat.” Advers. Va- 
lentin. c. 4. p. 251. 

I have noticed particularly these errors of Mosheim, because 
from his high reputation, in many respects well deserved, and 
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to have differed in any essential particular 
from the modification of it by Ptolemy.* 

The statements of Ireneus respecting the 
Valentinians are confirmed by Tertullian in a 
work written expressly against that sect,t which 
so closely resembles the account of Irenzus, as 
to leave little doubt that he took this for the 
basis of his own; though there is no reason for 
supposing that his acquaintance with the doc- 
trines of the Valentinians was derived only from 
the writings of that earlier father. Many no- 
tices of them are found in his other works, and 
in those of Clement of Alexandria, and of Ori- 
gen. These notices confirm what is stated by 
Irenzeus, and add something to the information 
which he affords. 

We have also some remains of the writings 
of Valentinians themselves. ‘The most impor- 
tant of them is aletter by Ptolemy, preserved 
by Epiphanius.f It is addressed to a lady, 





from the general familiarity with his name, as a writer on eccle- 
siastical history, he is likely to be one of the first authors con- 
sulted by an Enelish student. But his accounts of the Gnostics 
are not to be relied on. He did not, as I conceive, rightly ap- 
prehend their distinguishing characteristics; and, at the same 
time, the bent of his mind to systematize and form hypotheses 
led him to overlook and mistake facts, so that he is often incor- 
rect, falling into such errors as have just been remarked. 

molab. Lice Lis paoe, Sede + Adversus Valentinianos. 

t Heres. XXXIII. p, 216, seqq. The letter of Ptolemy is 
also printed in the Appendix to Massuet’s edition of Irenzus. 
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whose name was Flora, and contains an ac- 
count of his opinions concerning the origin and 
character of the Jewish Law, and the God of the 
Jews, whom he identifies with the Maker of 
the World. However erroneous may be the 
opinions of Ptolemy, he expresses himself with 
good sense, and his manner is unobjectionable. 

Epiphanius has likewise given an extract 
from the work of some one, whom he calls a 
Valentinian, but whose name he does not men- 
tion.* It relates to the derivation of the ons. 
The writer commences by professing his inten- 
tion to speak of ‘“‘ things nameless and super- 
celestial, which cannot be fully comprehended 
by principalities, nor powers, nor those in sub- 
jection, nor by any one, but are manifest only 
to the thought of the Unchangeable;” and 
he proceeds in a manner conformable to this 
annunciation, so discouraging to a common 
reader. It is a very offensive specimen of the 
extravagances of some of the Gnostics. Epi- 
phanius, as has been mentioned, ascribes it to 
a Valentinian. But, from its want of correspon- 
dence with the preceding accounts of the differ- 
ent systems held by Valentinus and his follow- 





* Heres. XXXI. p. 168, seqq., et apud Irenzi Opp. Ed. Mas- 
suet. p. 355. 
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ers, it affords additional proof, either that the 
speculations of the Valentinians were continually 
changing their form, or that the names of an- 
cient sects were very loosely applied in the time 
of Epiphanius.* 

There is also a work consisting in great part 
of extracts from one or more writers of the 
school of Valentinus.t But it is of less value 
than might be expected. It presents no con- 
nected system. Its language is very obscure ; 
its text appears to have been but ill preserved, 
and there is a difficulty in distinguishing be- 
tween the words and sentiments of the compiler 
and those which he quotes. 





* In the passage quoted by Epiphanius, there are allusions 
of the grossest kind in reference to the production of the 
AXons. Such language, as Clement of Alexandria informs us, 
was used, in his time, by the followers of an individual, named 
Prodicus; but Clement, in speaking of them, exculpates the 
Valentinians from the imputation of such impurity: Ei yde xa} 
trol, xabamee of aro Oderevrlvor, rvevuarinas trilevro xowwvias, tows ris 
airay chy Ororn pi tmediZaro® cagxinns 8 UBeems xosveviey cis roohnreicy 
ayiny dvevyev ameyvoxoros tor) rnv owrneiav. Stromat. III. § 4. pp. 
524, 525. 

} The title of this compilation is "Ex ray Osodsrov, xa) [f. "Ex 
civ Ozoderov. Al] rns Avarorsmiis xarovutyns Adarzarjias xard rods 
Odertvrivey seavous "Eairouai, that is, if the proposed emendation 
be admitted ; “From the Writings of Theodotus. The Heads of 
the Oriental Doctrine, so called, as it existed in the Age of 
Valentinus.” I shall quote the work under the name of “ Doc- 
trina Orientalis.” It may be found in Potter’s edition of the 
Works of Clement of Alexandria, p. 966, seqq. 
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Beside the writings mentioned, Origen has 
preserved various passages from a commentary 
on the Gospel of John by Heracleon, a distin- 
guished Valentinian of the second century ; and 
Clement of Alexandria affords us another ex- 
tract from Heracleon and a few extracts from 
the works of Valentinus himseif.* 


Or the opinions of Marcion and his followers, 
our information is nearly or quite as ample. 
Ireneus indeed gives but a short account of 
them, it having been his intention, as he states, 
to refute that heretic in a separate treatise. 
This work, if he ever accomplished it, which is 
not probable, is now lost. The reasons which 
he assigns for discussing Marcion’s system by 
itself deserve attention. He says, ‘‘ Because 
Marcion alone has dared openly to mutilate the 
Scriptures, and has gone beyond all others in 
shamelessly disparaging the character of God 
[the Creator], I shall oppose him by himself, 
confuting him from his own writings ; and with 
the help of God effect his overthrow by means 
of those discourses of our Lord and his apostle 
[St. Paul], which are respected by him, and 





* These fragments of Heracleon and Valentinus are collected 
in the Appendix to Massuet’s edition of Ireneus. 
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which he himself uses.”’* In speaking of Mar- 

cion’s disparaging the character of God, Irenzeus 
refers, as will be readily understood, not to 
Marcion’s opinions concerning the Supreme 
Being, but to his opinions concerning that in- 
ferior agent, whom the Gnostics conceived of as 
the Maker of the World. In the view of Ire- 
neus, the Supreme God and the Maker of the 
World being the same, what was said unwor- 
thily of the latter he regarded as virtually said 
of the former. 

The information respecting the Marcionites 
which we miss in Ireneus, is abundantly sup- 
plied by Tertullian in his long and elaborate 
treatise, ‘‘ Against Marcion ”’; a composition 
that so clearly exhibits the workings of a power- 
ful mind, in which striking thoughts are pre- 
sented with such condensation of language, 
expressions stand out in such bold relief, and 
arguments are sometimes so rapidly developed, 
as, notwithstanding a difficult style and a cor- 
rupt text, to fix the attention, and create an 
interest in the exposition and confutation of 
obsolete errors. Of Marcion and his followers, 
we find mention, likewise, in other works of 
Tertullian, and in those of Clement and of Ori- 


* Cont. Heres. Lib. I. c. 27. § 4. p. 106. 
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gen; and, in addition to what is given by Ter- 
tullian, Epiphanius affords some further infor- 
mation, which there is no particular reason to 
distrust, respecting Marcion’s mutilations of 
the New Testament. 


As regards other Gnostic sects existing in the 
second century, our principal information must 
be derived from the earlier fathers who have 
been mentioned, Irenzus, Tertullian, Clement, 
and Origen.* For the most part, the later 
fathers who have written concerning the Gnos- 
tics, either copy their predecessors, or present us, 
instead of facts, with misconceptions, fictions, 
and calumnies; or perhaps report under some 
ancient name the doctrines and practices as- 
cribed to supposed individuals of their own day, 
who, if such individuals really existed, had little 
in common with those by whom the name given 
to them had been formerly borne. If we would 
have any just conceptions of Christian antiquity, 





* I have already had occasion to mention the addition by 
another writer to Tertullian’s work De Prescriptione. (See p. 
67, note +.) The date of its composition is uncertain. It is a 
brief summary of some of the common accounts of the heretical 
sects, evidently made with little investigation, and, consequently, 
of little value. An undue weight is sometimes given it, by its 
being quoted as if written by Tertullian. 
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we must never lose sight of the distinction be- 
tween the earlier and the later fathers, be- 
tween those who lived before, and those who 
lived after, the establishment of Christianity as 
the religion of the Empire. It has been greatly 
neglected. It admits of particular exceptions 
and much qualification in favor of individuals. 
But, generally, a wide separation is to be made 
between the patient or stern sufferers of the ages 
of persecution, whose religion was the principle 
of their lives, and the courtier bishops who 
frequented the imperial palace, the factious and 
virulent party-leaders who rent the church with 
their dissensions, and the fiery ascetics to whom 
monastic superstition gave birth. 


Or the later writers concerning the Gnostics, 
the first to be mentioned is Epiphanius, bishop 
of Salamis in Cyprus, during the latter part of 
the fourth century, and the author of a large 
work, ‘“‘ Against Eighty Heresies.” He was a 
zealot of a mean mind and persecuting temper. 
He had a childish love of multiplying the sects 
and names of the heretics, and was unsparing in 
loading them with opprobrium. He was, un- 
doubtedly, credulous, and has sometimes told in 
good faith what cannot be believed; but the 
stories that he relates on his own authority show 
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that his want of truth was equal to his want of 
good sense. In some of those charges which 
he is ever ready to bring against the heretics, 
he discovers a mind familiar with the most 
loathsome conceptions of impurity. His work, 
at the same time, is full of blunders and con- 
tradictory statements, arising from ignorance, 
negligence, and want of capacity. Still some- 
thing may be learnt from it, and the testimony 
of Epiphanius may deserve attention, when his 
reports are intrinsically probable, when they 
coincide with, and complete, the information of 
some more credible writer, when they are in 
opposition to his own prejudices, or in cases in 
which there was no temptation to falsehood and 
small liability to mistake. Sometimes also we 
may form a probable conjecture, by considering 
on what facts a particular misrepresentation, 
coming from a writer of such a character, was 
likely to be founded. Even where his accounts 
in their gross state are false, it has been found 
possible by combining them with the informa- 
tion received from others, by subjecting them 
to an analysis and applying the proper tests, to 
detect and separate a portion of truth. 


WE pass to a work on heresies, entitled “ A 
Dialogue concerning the right Faith in God,” 
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De recté in Deum Fide.* This has sometimes 
been regarded as a work of Origen; but it is 
the production of a later writer, who lived after 
the establishment of Christianity as the religion 
of the Empire, and appears to have borne, like 
Origen, the name of Adamantius ; it being now 
ascribed in its title to an author of that name. 
In determining the opinions of the ancient 
heretics, too much credit has been given to this 
work, which deserves little or no consideration 
when its accounts are inconsistent with those 
of the earlier fathers. It is the production of 
one who was very imperfectly acquainted with 
the real doctrines of the Gnostics, if he meant to 
represent them correctly, and who has, in con- 
sequence, improperly assigned to different sects 
opinions which it was his purpose to confute.t 





* It is published in the first volume of De la Rue’s edition of 
Origen. 

+ There is one error in this work, which is essentially incon- 
sistent with what have been stated as the fundamental doc- 
trines of the Gnostics, and which, from that circumstance, and 
from its strikingly illustrating the character of the work, may be 
here pointed out. 

In the fourth section of this Dialogue (Origen. Opp. I. 840), one 
of the speakers, bearing the character of a Valentinian, is repre- 
sented as reading a long passage, of which Valentinus himself is 
said to be the author. According to this passage, and the sub- 
sequent representations of the author of the Dialogue, Valentinus 
and his followers regarded the Supreme Being as the immediate 
architect of the material universe. But the full and clear testi- 
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In the latter half of the fourth century, a 
work on heresies was composed by Philaster, 





mony of all the more ancient writers on the subject, and the 
undoubted remains of the writings of Melentinians, leave no 
doubt that this is a gross error. 

Fortunately we are able to trace the history of this misrepre- 
sentation. The pretended words of Valentinus, with a part of 
the Dialogue which follows, are transcribed from an older work, 
a dialogue that has been attributed to Methodius, a Christian 
writer about the close of the third century. This will appear 
from a comparison of the Dialogue de recté Fide, pp. 840-845, 
with the dialogue ascribed to Methodius, in the edition of his 
works by Combefis, pp. 352-366. In this older dialogue the 
pretended words of Valentinus appear as the language of one of 
the speakers, who bears the name of Valens or Valentinus, it is 
uncertain which, but who is neither represented as the distin- 
guished heretic Valentinus, nor as belonging to his school, nor 
indeed as a heretic of any sect. In its original state, therefore, 
the passage can neither be regarded as one proceeding from 
Valentinus, nor as an exposition of the doctrine of the Valen- 
tinians, If the writer of the Dialogue de recid Fide intended to 
give a correct representation, it must have been through some 
strange misconception, and great ignorance of his subject, that 
he has made use of the passage as he has done. 

It may here be observed, that the older dialogue ascribed to 
Methodius appears to have been in fact the composition of a still 
earlier writer, Maximus, supposed to have lived in the second 
century. It is named as his work, and a long quotation is given 
from it by Eusebius in his “ Preparatio Evangelica,” (Lib. VII. 
p.837, seqq. Ed, Viger. conf. Origenis Philocalia, c. 24. pp. 82-90, 
Ed. Spencer); and in his Ecclesiastical History, he mentions 
Maximus as the author of what appears to be the same work. 
(Lib. V. c. 27.) 

The great difficulty which Rice itself, if any credit be 
attached to the representation of the Valentinian system given 
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bishop of Brescia in Italy, a writer of the lowest 
order. It is full of almost pitiable weaknesses. 





in the Dialogue de rectd Fide, has been little attended to. Mos- 
heim (Comment. de Rebus Christian. p. 27. not.) refers to the 
Dialogue as a work of Origen, and to the passage in question, 
as a genuine fragment of Valentinus; but takes no notice of 
either in his long account of the Valentinian system. Beausobre, 
also, views the passage as genuine, and quotes it to prove that 
Valentinus regarded matter as coéternal with the Deity ; and 
that the ancient fathers had misrepresented his doctrine con- 
cerning its origin. (Hist. du Manichéisme, Tom. II. pp. 159, 
160.) In his earnestness to establish these points, he does not 
suffer his attention to rest on the fact, that the supposed frag- 
ment of Valentinus is irreconcilable with all our best established 
knowledge respecting the Gnostics. No Gnostic sect regarded 
the Supreme Being as the immediate architect of the material 
universe. As regards the coéternity of primitive matter with 
the Deity, it was, in all probability, a doctrine held by Valentinus 
and by all the other Gnostics, nor do I conceive that the early 
fathers assert any thing contradictory to the supposition. 
Notwithstanding the length of this note, I would here make a 
few remarks on the work just quoted, the Histoire dy Manichée 
et du Manichéisme, by Beausobre. It is one to which I have 
been much indebted, and with which I must often disagree, 
where I shall not think it necessary to direct attention to the 
fact. It is, in many respects, a model of the manner in which 
ecclesiastical history should be critically studied; using the 
word critically in contradistinction to regarding the study under 
a moral, religious, or philosophical aspect. Though the Mani- 
cheans alone are its professed subject, it is one of the most im- 
portant works in modern times, perhaps the most important, on 
the subject of the Gnostics also. It is free from bigotry. The 
author has no prejudices against the heretics, and none in favor 
of their catholic opponents. His prejudices are of an opposite 
kind. His learning is various and abundant; his style lively and 
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His reputation, for some reputation he had, 
serves to show how low the human intellect 
had sunk in his age within the limits of the 
Western Empire.* 


clear; and in the examination of details he is quicksighted, 
acute, and ingenious, often detecting error and falsehood. But 
his vivacity and originality sometimes betray him into merely 
specious hypotheses and expositions, in support of which he brings 
together far-sought and unsound authorities, and over-subtile 
arguments. His great deficiency, however, as it seems to me, 
consists in the want of a distinct and correct conception of, the 
general character either of the Manicheans or of the Gnostics, 
Thus, he has no sufficient standard to guide him in judging of 
particulars concerning them. There is also in his work a want 
of lucid arrangement; the parts which precede serve but little 
to prepare the way for those that follow. The space assigned 
to different topics is disproportioned to their relative importance ; 
and there is too much matter that is merely incidental to the 
main subjects of discussion. Thus we may close the book with 
a feeling, that it contains a great amount of information, that 
it suggests and facilitates many inquiries; but, at the same 
time, with no very well-defined notions of the ancient heretics 
of whom it treats. Yet it would be ungrateful in one, who has 
been engaged in the same investigations, not to express his 
obligations to Beausobre, as by far the most instructive and 
agreeable of his companions, distinguished for his good sense 
and acuteness, his fertility of reference and readiness of com- 
bination, and for an alacrity of mind and an abundance of re- 
sources, which are never exhausted by the difficulties of his 
subject. 

* It may not be uninstructive to notice a few passages of- 
Philaster ; but I have no copy of his work at hand, except that 
published by De la Bigne, in the fifth volume of his “ Bibliotheca 
Patrum ” (Paris, 1575), to the columns of which I shall refer. 

He says that the Samaritans derived their name from a king, 
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His work is, however, quoted as a main 
source of information on the subject by Au- 





Samarus; or, as others said, from a son of Canaan of that name 
(col. 7.); and that the Pagans and Greeks were so called after 
two kings, Paganus and Grecus, sons of Deucalion; for which 
he appeals to the authority of Hesiod (coll. 37, 38). He makes 
it a heresy to maintain that the number of years since the crea- 
tion is uncertain (col. 38); but he was himself so ignorant of 
chronology as to affirm, that at the time when he wrote more 
than four hundred years had elapsed since the birth of Christ 
(col. 34), though he died before the conclusion of the fourth 
century. He reckons twenty-eight heresies of the Jews before 
Christ; and among them, worshippers of frogs, that is, the frogs 
which were one of the plagues of Egypt (col. 8);— worshippers of 
mice ; the mice which devastated the land of Ashdod (1 Sam. v. 6, 
vi. 1, according to the Septuagint, and vi. 5), when the ark was 
‘taken by the Philistines (col. 8);—-and worshippers of wells (Pu- 
teorite, qui puteos colunt), which heresy is founded by him on 
the passage of Jeremiah (ii. 13), “Me have they forsaken, the 
fountain of living water, and they have hewn out for themselves 
cisterns, broken cisterns that can hold no water.” (col. 9.) 
Among these Jewish heretics he likewise reckons the Hero- 
dians, who, he says, expect Herod, the king of the Jews, who 
was smitten by an angel (Acts xii. 23), as the Messiah (col. 12). 
In this story one may suspect that he confounded the Herod 
of whom he speaks with his grandfather Herod the Great; for 
Epiphanius (Heres. XX. Opp. I. 45), with no more truth, but 
with a little less ‘absurdity, than Philaster, pretends that the 
Herodians believed that Herod the Great was the Messiah. 

It is to be observed, that in enumerating his heresies, of which 
he reckons one hundred and twenty since Christ, he uses the 
word “heresy ” in two senses, in the one to denote an heretical 
sect, and in the other an heretical opinion. It is a heresy, ac- 
cording to him, to hold that earthquakes are produced by natural 
causes and not by the wrath of God (col. 32);—to maintain 
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gustine, who has left a name indelibly im- 
pressed on the‘history of the world; and who, 
in the first half of the fifth century, likewise 
wrote on heretics. But his “ Catalogue of 





that Christians were posterior to Jews and Pagans, there having 
been Christians in faith and life, who were believers in the 
Trinity, from Adam to Moses (col. 36);— to deny that all the 
Psalms were written by David (col. 46);—and not to interpret 
allegorically the account of Solomon’s wives and concubines 
(col. 57). 

“Tt is a heresy,” he says, “to believe that the stars are fixed 
in heaven, and do not every evening suddenly come forth from 
hidden treasure-houses disposed by God, at his command” 
(col. 48). One might here question whether he had not mistaken 
the meaning of Philaster, did he not proceed to enlarge upon his 
conception, so as to leave no doubt concerning it. 

Others of his heresies are curious, as giving a view of the 
opinions and practices of his time; but on these it would be 
foreign from our purpose to dwell. I will only mention, that 
one is of those who used water instead of wine in the sacrament 
(col. 23) ;— another of those who ascribed the Epistle to the He- 
brews to any author but St. Paul (col. 27) ;— and a third of the 
followers of a certain Rhetorius (col. 28), who, he says, praised all 
heresies, and said that they were all true (‘qui omnes laudabat 
hereses, dicens omnes bene sentire, et neminem errare ex eis”). 
This, Augustine, who quotes the account in his own “ Catalogue 
of Heresies,” says is so absurd, that it appears to him incredible. 
A like doctrine, however, has found favor in other times than 
those of Philaster. Even in our own age it has been taught, that 
in all systems of philosophy or religion, there is a foundation or 
nucleus of essential truth. Thus for example, Baur, in his work 
which I have formerly mentioned, says, “ All religions agree in 
the Idea of religion. To that they have the relation of the 
appearance and form to the substance, of the concrete to the 
abstract, of the derived to the immediate.” (p. 21.) 
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Heresies,” * as it is entitled, is merely a 
synopsis, apparently a hasty production, com- 
posed without any critical inquiry. It is of no 
authority, containing little which is not taken 
from Epiphanius or Philaster; and it even ap- 
pears that he was ignorant of the existence of 
the whole work of Epiphanius. His descrip- 
tion of the book which he used is applicable 
only to an epitome of itt He probably con- 
sulted some manuscript which contained in a 
Latin translation (for he was ignorant of Greek) 
only the synopses that Epiphanius has prefixed 
to the different divisions of his work. It is 
evident that he did not write from any per- 
sonal knowledge of Gnostics as existing in his 
time. 


In the fifth century likewise, Theodoret, who 
holds a high rank among the later Greek fathers, 
composed a treatise on the heretics in five 
books ;{ the first three of which relate to those 
whom he calls ancient heretics, the Gnostics and 
the Manicheans ; — the Ebionites, and those 





* It is contained in the. sixth volume of the Basil edition of 
his works, published in 1569. 

tT Ibid. col. 10. 

{ Hereticarum Fabularum Compendium, in the fourth volume 
of Sirmond’s edition of his works. 
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who believed with them that Christ was only 
a man ;— and some others whom he ranks with 
neither class. Concerning these ancient her- 
etics, he professes to have compiled his infor- 
mation from older writers, Justin Martyr, Ire- 
neus, Clement of Alexandria, Origen, Euse- 
bius, the ecclesiastical historian, Eusebius of 
Emesa, Adamantius (the author of the Dialogue 
de recté Fide), and others of less note, whose 
works are lost. It is, perhaps, a proof of his 
good sense, that he does not name Epiphanius 
as an authority. He speaks of the ancient 
sects, preceding the time of Arius, as being for 
the most part extinct ; and apprehends that he 
may be blamed by some for having “ brought 
them again from the darkness of oblivion into 
the light of memory.”’* He says, that God, 
permitting the evil seed to be sown, had turned 
the greater part of the tares into wheat, so that 
most places were free from the Gnostic her- 
esies ; the remaining disciples of Valentinus and 
of Marcion, and likewise the Manichzans, be- 
ing few, easily numbered, and thinly scattered 
in certain cities.t In various places he ex- 
presses himself to the same effect. The an- 
cient heresies, he informs us, had passed out of 





* Epist. prefat. ad Sporacium, pp. 188, 189. 
+ Heret. Fab. Lib. IL. Prefat. p. 218. 
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notice; they had either been “ rooted up, or 
remained like half-withered trees in a few cities 


and villages.” * 


Besive the writers who have been mention- 
ed, and of whose respective authority it has 
been my purpose to give some estimate, there 





* Lib. Il]. Prefat. p. 226. Lib. III. ad finem, p. 132. Lib. IV. 
Prefat. p. 232.— Certain assertions, however, in the Epistles 
of Theodoret may appear, at first sight, irreconcilable with those 
quoted above. In one place (Epist. Ixxxi. Opp. Il. P. u. 
p. 954), he says he had converted the inhabitants of eight vil- 
lages, together with those of the neighbouring country, from the 
heresy of Marcion, and brought them over willingly to the truth ; 
(doutvas [rds xopas] mods rhy &ANSEIay éxodiynoa) ;—in another 
(Epist. cxiii. pp. 986, 987), that during the twenty-six years he 
had been bishop, he had “ delivered more than a thousand souls 
from the disease of Marcion”; adding, that all heresy was 
thoroughly extirpated from the churches under his charge; 
—and in a third (Epist. cxlv. p. 1026), that by his controversial 
writings against them, he had made orthodox Christians of more 
than a myriad of Marcionites; which of course may be consid- 
ered as an extravagant rhetorical amplification. It is an obvious 
remark, that a sect must have been already falling to pieces, 
from which converts were made so readily. It is probable, like- 
wise, that Theodoret, who in these Epistles is defending himself 
against his enemies, and enumerating his services and labors as 
bishop, not only exaggerated in the estimate of numbers, but 
applied the name Marcionite very loosely. The remains of 
the Marcionites, however, from the more simple doctrines and 
stricter morality and discipline of the sect, were likely to sur- 
vive those of the other Gnostics. 

Another passage of one of Theodoret’s Epistles has been re- 
ferred to (Priestley’s History of Early Opinions, Vol. I. p. 148), 
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are notices of the Gnostics, though not of much 
value, in Eusebius’s Ecclesiastical History ; and 
some information concerning them is scattered, 
here and there, in the writings of other later 
fathers. But, in general, it is little to be re- 
lied on. 


In addition, likewise, to the notices of them 
by Christian writers, we find that they had at- 
tracted the attention of the heathen opponents 
of Christianity, Celsus brought forward, as 





as proving that the Gnostics were reviving in his time. But the 
passage has been misunderstood. Theodoret says, “ Those 
who, at the present time, have renewed the heresy of Marcion 
and Valentinus, and Manes, and the other Docete, being angry 
with me for publicly exposing their heresy, have endeavoured to 
deceive the Emperor.” (Epist. Ixxxii. p. 955.) He is here speak~ 
ing, not of any proper Gnostics, but of his enemies, the Euty- 
chians, at that time the dominant party in the Church. With 
reference to their opinions respecting the person of Christ, he 
elsewhere describes them as endeavouring to plant anew the 
heresy of Valentinus and Bardesanes, which had been rooted 
out. (Epist. cxlv. p. 1024.) In his work on Heresies, likewise, 
he says, that Satan, by means of “the miserable Eutyches, had 
caused the heresy of Valentinus, withered long ago, to flower 
again.” (Heret. Fab, Lib. IV. n, 13. Opp. IV. 246.) 

These passages illustrate the loose manner in which the 
names of ancient Gnostic sects were applied in later times, and 
serve to show, that they were sometimes used as mere terms of 
reproach toward those, who were regarded as coinciding with 
the Gnostics in some one of their opinions. A similar use of 
opprobrious appellations has at all times been common. 
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objections to Christianity, their real or pretend- 
ed doctrines, in his work which was answered 
by Origen. In one place, as quoted by Ori- 
gen,* he says; ‘¢ Let no one think me igno- 
rant, that some of the Christians agree that 
their God is the same with the God of the 
Jews, while others maintain one opposite to 
him, from whom they say that the Son came.” 

In the third century, Gnostics, and individu- 
als holding some of the fundamental doctrines 
of the Gnostics, were made a subject of remark 
by the later Platonists, Plotinus and Porphyry. 
After the death of Plotinus, Porphyry reduced 
into some form, and gave some finish to the 
crude mass of his writings, which he had left 
unpublished, and prefixed to them an account 
“of his life. In this account he says, that there 
were in the time of Plotinus many Christians, 
and other sectaries, drawn away from the an- 
cient philosophy, the followers of Adelphius 
and Acylinus,t two individuals of whom we 





* Cont. Cels. Lib. V.n. 61. Opp. I. 624. 

+ Veyovac: 0 xar wiroy cay Xewriavayv worAod perv, xed LAA aigeri~ 
xo) D8, ix Tis Warasus PirocoPins aynyptvor, of wee) roy" AdLAGiav, xad “Axu- 
Aivoy soos of rorrovs nrérov. Plotini Vit. apud Opp. a Ficino. 
(The pages of the Life in this edition are not numbered.) I quote 
the original of the passage, because it has been differently un- 
derstood. The uncommon name Acylinus has been supposed 
to be an error of transcription; but we have no good ground 
for substituting any other. 
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have no further knowledge. These sectaries 
used the works of writers, whose names Por- 
phyry gives, but of whom nothing now re- 
mains except their names. They likewise, he 
states, had books entitled Revelations, ascribed 
to Zoroaster * and others. ‘ Being,” he says, 
‘“‘ deceived themselves, they deceived many, 
pretending that Plato had not penetrated to the 
depth of the essence of intelligibles.” Plotinus, 
he informs us, had written a treatise concern- 
ing them, which he, in his arrangement of 
Plotinus’s works, had entitled ‘Against the 
Gnostics.”t But in the manuscripts of this 
treatise there is found still another title, more 
precise and appropriate, which describes it as 
‘¢ Against those who affirm that the World and 
its Maker are Bad.” Porphyry says, that he 
had himself proved at length, that the work as- 
cribed to Zoroaster was spurious, having been 
lately fabricated by those sectaries.[ It may 





* Many spurious works were about this time ascribed to Zo- 
roaster. Of these his “Oracles” alone are, in part, extant. 
They may be found at the end of Stanley’s “ History of Philos- 
ophy.” But they are not the work referred to above. They 
contain nothing peculiarly Gnostic, but are conformed to the 
doctrines of the later Platonists, and quoted with admiration by 
Proclus, and other writers of that school. 

+ Now forming the ninth book of the second Ennead of his 
Works, p. 199, seqa. 

t Plotini Vita, ubi sup- 
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be remarked, that Clement of Alexandria says, 
that the followers of Prodicus, a most immoral 
sect of pseudo-Gnostics, boasted of possessing 
the secret writings of Zoroaster.* 

Plotinus, in the tract referred to, represents 
those against whom he is writing, as_ believing 
that the sensible universe was badly formed by an 
imperfect and erring power, sinking downward, 
as it were, with failing wings.t ‘He himself 
taught that it was eternal, without beginning or 
end. He refers particularly to doctrines concern- 
ing its formation, coincident with those ascribed 
to the Valentinians by Ireneus, { which will be 
hereafter explained. In reference to the doc- 
trine of the Gnostics concerning ons, or hy- 
postatized attributes and ideas, emanant from 
God, and belonging to the totality of his na- 
ture, he objects, that, under pretence of inves- 
tigating more accurately, they so divided the 
intelhgible nature into this multitude of beings 
as to make it like the sensible. The division, 
he says, should be as small as possible, into not 
more than three, || (the trinity of the later Pla- 
tonists.) He dwells upon their blaming the 
constitution and government of the world. 1 





* Stromat. I, § 15. p. 357. + Cont. Gnost. § 4. p. 202, passim. 
{ Ibid. § 4. p. 202. § 10. p. 209. || Ibid. § 6. p, 204. 
4 Ibid. § 12. p, 211. § 15. p. 213, passim. 
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He speaks of their hating the body.* He says, 
that they used magical arts.t And he repre- 
sents their doctrines as strongly tending to pro- 
duce bad morals. t 


In all this, so far as it goes, there is sufficient 
agreement with the representations of the fath- 
ers concerning the Gnostics. But there is no 
evidence that Plotinus was writing against 
Christian heretics. Nothing is said by him con- 
cerning that essential part of the scheme of the 
Gnostics which was founded on Christianity. 
The doctrines attacked by him might have 
been, and probably were, all held by heathen 
speculatists; and to such there seems little 
doubt that he primarily referred. He nowhere 
uses the name of Gnostic or Christian in this 
discussion. He nowhere, throughout his wri- 
tings, makes any direct and open attack on 
Christians, or expressly recognises their exist- 
ence. Thus leaving the great body of Chris- 
tians unassailed, it is not likely that he would 
have entered into a labored controversy with 
heretics, disavowed by them, though claiming 
the Christian name, and not recognised as prop- 


* Ibid. § 17. p. 215, seqq. + Ibid. § 14. p. 212. 
+ Ibid. § 15. p. 218. 
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er heathen philosophers, who consequently could 
hardly have been thought by him worthy of so 
much attention. There are doubtless in his 
tract “‘ Against the Gnostics” positions asserted 
contrary to Christian truth, or to what was 
then the common belief of Christians; as, for 
instance, he in one place expressly defends 
polytheism ; * and in another argues against as- 
cribing diseases to the agency of demons; + 
but this does not prove that the writer had 
Christian heretics particularly in view. In sup- 
porting his own philosophy, he could not but 
advance what was opposite to Christianity, and 
to the opinions of Christians. He speaks of - 
those holding the doctrines against which he 
particularly wrote, as being, some of them, 
friends of his own, who had adopted those opin- 
ions before they became his friends. If any 
Christian heretics had become friends of Ploti- 
nus, a circumstance very improbable, we can 
hardly doubt, that in controverting their pecu- 
liar doctrines, bearing throughout a relation to 
Christianity, he would have distinctly brought 
into view the fact of their being Christians. 
Porphyry says, that those against whom his 





* Cont. Gnost. § 9. p. 207. + Ibid. § 14. pp. 212, 213. 
{ Ibid. § 10. p. 209. 
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master wrote were followers of Adelphius and 
Acylinus. Neither of these names, nor any that 
may plausibly be substituted for the latter of 
the two, if it be an error, is found anywhere in 
the writings of the fathers as that of the founder 
of a Gnostic sect. Nor is the use of any of the 
books, mentioned by Porphyry as current among 
the sectaries of whom he speaks, ascribed by 
the fathers to any of the Gnostics; unless the 
Revelations of Zoroaster should be supposed an 
exception to this remark, on the ground of the 
statement of Clement, that the secret writings 
of Zoroaster were used by the followers of Pro- 
dicus. But the followers of Prodicus were not, 
I conceive, Christians. 

We may then conclude, that it was not against 
proper Gnostics, that is, against Christian her- 
etics, that Plotinus wrote, but against heathen 
speculatists, holding some of the leading doc- 
trines of the Gnostics. Porphyry’s enmity to 
the Christians probably led him to introduce 
the mention of them, when speaking of this 
tract of Plotinus, which bears of course against 
the doctrines controverted in it, by whomever 
held. In a following chapter, I shall endeavour 
to show, that there were sects not Christian 
who were confounded with the Christian Gnos- 
tics. But Ido not suppose such to have been 
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the case in regard to the individuals whom Plo- 
tinus had particularly in view. ‘They, I con- 
ceive, were acknowledged Heathens, holding 
certain Gnostic doctrines. By the term ‘‘ Gnos- 
tics,” when strictly used, according to its early 
and its common application, we mean Christian 
heretics, who, by being Christians, are suffi- 
ciently distinguished from all others with whose 
principles their own were partly coincident. 
But we may use the name more loosely to de- 
note individuals, not Christians, who agreed 
with the Gnostics in their fundamental doctrine 
of the bad formation and ill-government of the 
universe by an inferior power or powers; and 
may thus speak of pseudo-Christian and of hea- 
then Gnostics, It was against heathen Gnos- 
tics, that the work of Plotinus seems to have 
been primarily directed. 


TxHus we have seen from what writers our 
information concerning the history of the Gnos- 
tics is to be derived, and how their respective 
authority is to be estimated. If the views that 
have been taken are correct, it is clear that 
these writers are not to be adduced indiscrimi- 
nately. We cannot gain a correct knowledge 
of the Gnostics from a modern account, in 
which the statements of Epiphanius, Philaster, 
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Augustine, and Theodoret are blended, as of 
equal value, with those of Irenzus, Clement, 
Tertullian, and Origen. 


From what has been said, we conclude, that 
there are no distinct traces of the existence of 
Gnostic sects or systems during the first cen- 
tury. But before the middle of the second cen- 
tury the Gnostics became a well-recognised 
body, their most distinguished leaders appear- 
ed, and their opinions were formed into differ- 
ent systems. From the writers of this century 
and the next, to Origen inclusive, our princi- 
pal authentic information concerning them is to 
be derived. At the same time, it is only with 
the opinions of the Gnostics of the first three 
centuries concerning the genuineness of the 
Gospels that we are concerned. Those of the 
Gnostics of a later period require no particular 
investigation, and throw no light on the sub- 
ject. In the latter part of the third century, 
the sect of the Manichzans arose, nearly allied 
to that of the Gnostics, but presenting a bolder 
and broader theory of the Universe, which cast 
into the shade the system of their predecessors. 
The names of ancient Gnostic sects, however, 
still remained in the fourth century, sometimes, 
we may believe, voluntarily assumed, and some- 

15 
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times imposed as names of obloquy ; but it may 
be doubted, whether the tenets of the sects 
originally denoted by those names had not, in 
many cases, undergone great modifications among 
their reputed successors. By the writers of this 
century, the Gnostics are, I think, generally 
treated of in a manner, that implies rather their 
past existence than their actual prevalence. 
Their history became full of mistakes and false- 
hoods. From the third to the fifth century, 
they were probably dwindling away; and in 
the fifth century, in the time of Theodoret, 
they seem, with the exception of some remain- 
ing Marcionites, nearly to have disappeared. 
Indeed, according to Gregory Nazianzen, they 
had ceased to disturb the church before the 
Arian controversy arose, in the beginning of 
the fourth century. Speaking of the period im- 
mediately preceding, he says; * ‘There was a 
time when we had rest from heresies, when the 
Simonians and Marcionites, the Valentinians, 
the Basilidians, and the followers of Cerdo, the 
Cerinthians and Carpocratians, with all their 
idle and monstrous doctrines, their complete 
division of the God of All, and opposing of the 
Good God to the Creator, were swallowed up 





* Orat. XXIII. Opp. I. 414, Ed. Morelli. 
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in their own Apyss, and given over to Sr- 
LENCE.” In the last clause there is a play upon 
words ; Bu6@os, the Depth, or the Abyss, being 
the name given by the Valentinians to the Su- 
preme Being, who was represented by them as 
having dwelt from eternity with the Aton, Si- 
lence.* After the quotation just made, Gregory 
speaks of the decline of other heresies, extant 
in the third century; and then says, “ After a 
short interval, a new tempest rose against the 
church,” the Arian heresy. He does not rep- 
resent the old heresies as ever reviving. ‘The 
passage from which I have quoted is undoubt- 
edly rhetorical and inexact; but we can hardly 
infer less from it, than that the Gnostic heresy 
was dwindling away during the fourth century. 
In the Code of Justinian, however, among the 
edicts against heretics,t the names of ancient 
Gnostic sects occur; but how far those to whom 
they were applied resembled the Gnostics of 
the second and third centuries, may appear, from 
what has been before said, to be very question- 
able. 

Respecrine the number of the Gnostics, at 
the time when they were most numerous, we 





* The same play upon words expressive of the same fact is 
in Theodoret ; Heret. Fab. Lib. IV. Preefat. p. 282. 
+ Lib. I. Tit. 5. 
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have no means of approximating to any precise 
computation; but many considerations show, 
that it must have borne but a small proportion 
to that of the catholic Christians. The doc- 
trines of the theosophic Gnostics were of such 
a nature, that they were little likely to be em- 
braced except by men of a peculiar turn of 
mind, somewhat accustomed to the philosophical 
speculations of the age; especially as the char- 
acter of that age, and the external circumstan- 
ces of Christians, did not favor the affectation 
of mysticism, or the pride of holding novel the- 
ories, among the unlearned. Ptolemy, the Val- 
entinian, in the beginning of his letter to Flora, 
before mentioned, says, that ‘not many have 
a right apprehension of the Law given by 
Moses,” meaning, that not many adopted the 
Gnostic opinions concerning it. The followers 
of Basilides affirmed, according to Irenzeus, that 
‘few could understand their mysteries, one only 
in a thousand, and two in ten thousand;’’ and 
added, ‘that the Jews had ceased to be, but 
Christians were not as yet.”* In the Doctrina 
Orientahs,t ‘Theodotus, or some other Gnostic, 
referring to a division of men into three classes, 
made by the Valentinians, says, that “the earthy 





* Contra Heres. Lib. I. c. 24. § 6. p. 102. 
+ See before, p. 90, note +. 
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are numerous, the rational* [whick class includ- 
ed common Christians] are not numerous, and 
the spiritual [the Gnostics] are rare.”+ These 
statements correspond to the common repre- 
sentation of the theosophic Gnostics, that their 
peculiar doctrines were the esoteric doctrines 
of Christianity, which had been privately hand- 
ed down to those capable of receiving them. 
What has been said applies more particularly 
to the theosophic Gnostics. As regards the 
Marcionites, they were distinguished for their 
abstimence from worldly pleasures. Marriage 
was not tolerated among them. ‘Those unit- 
ed by it were obliged to separate on becom- 
ing members of their community.[ Their bold 
doctrines were opposed without disguise to the 
common belief, and to the plain language of 





® OF Porinoi. 

+ Doctrina Orientalis, § 56. p. 983. 

t Clement. Al. Stromat. III. § 3. p. 515 seq. § 4. p. 522. § 5. 
p- 529. § 6. p. 531, seqq. Tertullian. Advers. Marcion. Lib. I. c. 29. 
pp. 380, 381. Lib. IV. c. 11. p. 422. c. 23. p. 488. c. 34. p. 450, 
(where, in Le Prieur’s edition, (at C,) later is a misprint for latere, 
and for “nunc conjungens,” we should read “ non conjungens”’). 
Lib. V. c. 7. p. 469. c. 15. p. 480. I refer to these numerous 
passages, because it has been doubted whether Marcion extend- 
ed his prohibition of marriage to all his followers. I can per- 
ceive no proper ground for the supposition, that has been main- 
tained in various forms, that they were divided into two classes, 
and that this prohibition was binding only on the higher class. 
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the Gospels, and were little likely to be receiv- 
ed except by individuals possessed of more than 
usual hardihood of mind. In the practice of 
their self-denying virtues or extravagances, they 
were not encouraged, as others have been, by 
popular admiration. On the contrary, they 
were objects of odium. They had no external 
support but from among themselves. They 
were rejected by the catholic Christians as her- 
etics, and by the Heathens they were persecut- 
ed as Christians. They were very conscien- 
tious, but very erroneous, believers. Such a 
sect We must suppose to have been small, com- 
pared with the catholic Christians; though there 
is some ground for believing, that its number 
was nearly or quite equal to that of all the oth- 
er Gnostics. 

The fact, that the different sects of Gnostics 
insensibly melted away at so early a period, and 
the further fact, that their doctrines had so little 
influence upon the belief of subsequent Chris- 
tians, likewise afford proof that they formed 





From a single passage of Tertullian already referred to (Advers. 
Marcion. p. 469) ;—“ Marcion totum concubitum auferens fideli- 
bus, (viderint enim catechumeni ejus),” — it may indeed be in- 
ferred, that the prohibition of the marriage state was not ex- 
tended to catechumens, that is, to those aspiring to be members 
of the sect, and receiving instruction. But nothing more thar 
this, I think, appears. 
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only a small part of the whole Christian body. 
The same infetence may be drawn from the 
manner in which they were treated by the early 
fathers, who manifest no alarm at their growth, 
nor fear of their prevalence, but who write con- 
cerning them in a tone of undoubting superiori- 
ty. It may be further observed, that the early 
fathers, in the passages in which they speak of 
the multitude of Christians, who had spread 
through the world, neither except nor include 
the Gnostics, but appear not to have had them 
in mind, though they certainly did not consider 
them as belonging to the Church, or, in other 
words, to the great body of proper Christians. 
In the passages, likewise, in which they speak 
of the unity of faith in the Church, their modes 
of expression imply that the Gnostics bore but 
a small proportion to the catholic Christians. 
“The Church,” says Ireneus, “though scat- 
tered over the whole world, carefully preserves 
the faith derived from the apostles and their 
disciples, as if it were but a single family in 
one house. ..... It speaks as with one mouth. 
For, various as are the languages of the world, 
the essential doctrine is one and the same. 
No different belief has been held or taught by 
the churches founded in Germany, nor by 
those in Spain, nor in Gaul, nor in the East, 
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nor in Egypt, nor in Libya, nor by those 
founded in the middle of the world [Judea]. 
But as the sun, the creature of God, in every 
part of the world is one and the same, so the 
preaching of the truth shines everywhere, and 
enlightens all who are desirous of knowing the 
truth.”* Language such as this could hardly 
have been used, if there had been a large body 
of professed Christians who rejected the doc- 
trines of the Church. 


Here, then, we conclude what may be called 
the external history of the Gnostics. In the 
next chapter, we shall speak of their moral 
characteristics, in connexion with their imper- 
fect knowledge of Christianity. 


* Cont. Heres, Lib. I. c.10. § 2. p. 49. conf. § 1. p. 48. 


CHAPTER III. 


ON THE MORALS OF THE GNOSTICS, AND THEIR IMPERFECT 
CONCEPTIONS OF CHRISTIANITY. 


Wuen, in the second century, after an inter- 
val of obscurity, following the times of the 
Apostles, the catholic Christians appear dis- 
tinctly in view, we find them distinguished, as 
a body, by their abhorrence of the vices of the 
heathen world, by a high and stern morality, 
by the strictness of the discipline which re- 
spective churches exercised over their members, 
by a general tendency to the virtues of the as- 
cetic and the martyr, and by Christian faith, 
the conviction of the reality of the unseen and 
the future, controlling the sense of present 
pleasures and sufferings. In this character the 
Marcionites appear to have shared; but what 
was the state of morals among the theosophic 
Gnostics, is a question less easy to decide. 

Clement of Alexandria divides the heretics 
into two classes. ‘‘They either teach men,” 

16 
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he says, ‘to lead a loose life, or, with over- 
strained severity, they preach continence through 
impiety and enmity ;” *—that is, as Clement 
meant, enmity towards the Creator. In his 
view, the latter class included the Marcionites, 
and some ascetics among the other Gnostics, 
to all of whom the name of Hncratitest was 
given. They taught that it was not right to 
marry and bring children into this imperfect 
and unhappy world; and, regarding the body 
as evil, considered sensual pleasures as sinful. 
In consequence, Clement ascribes their princi- 
ples to enmity to the Creator. ‘Through op- 
position to the Creator,” he says, ‘¢ Marcion re- 
jected the use of the things of this world.” ft 
A similar account of the self-denial of the En- 
cratites, and of its cause, is given by Ireneus. || 
To the strict morals of the Marcionites, Ter- 
tullian bears indirect but decisive testimony. 
He is speaking of their doctrine, that while the 
Creator was just, and inflicted punishment, the 
Supreme God, their God, was good, and not to 





* Stromat. III, § 5. p. 529, seqq. Conf. §§ 3, 4. p. 515, 
seqq. 

+ From the Greek éyxgaris, “ practising self-command,” “ con- 
tinent.” 


{ Stromat. III. § 4. p. 522. 
|| Cont. Heeres. Lib. I. c. 28. § 1. pp. 106, 107. 
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be feared. ‘ Come now,” he says, with his 
usual force of expression, though the sentiment 
is incorrect, ‘‘ you who do not fear God, because 
he is good, why do you not indulge in every 
lust, the chief gratification of life, as far as I 
know, to all who do not fear God? Why not 
frequent the customary pleasures of the raging 
circus, the savage arena, and the lascivious the- 
atre? Why, in times of persecution, do you 
not at once take the proffered censer,* and save 
your life by denying your faith? ‘ Far be it from 
me!’ you say, ‘ Far be it from me!’ You fear 
to offend then, and thus you prove that you fear 
him who forbids the offence.” | Conformably to 
this, Origen speaks of the good morals of some 
of the heretics, as one means of drawing men 
over to their doctrines; and he states hypo- 
thetically the case of such a heretic, “either a 
Marcionite,” he says, ‘ or a disciple of Valenti- 
nus, or of any other sect.’’t 

But, generally, the accounts of the morals of 
the theosophic Gnostics are very unfavorable. 
According to the statements of Irenzus, the 





* The censer was proffered, that the person accused of Chris- 
tianity might offer incense to some idol, and thus refute the 
charge. 

+ Advers. Marcion, Lib. I. c. 27. pp. 379, 380. 

{ Homil. in Ezechiel. VII. § 3. Opp. III. 382. 
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Valentinians, affirming themselves to be distin- 
guished from others by their spiritual nature, 
which made a part of their original conforma- 
tion, maintained that it was impossible they 
should not be saved, whatever they might do. 
They regarded the spiritual principle identified 
with them as incapable of pollution; and com- 
pared themselves to gold, which receives no in- 
jury from defilement. Hence the perfect among 
them, he affirms, practised without fear all that 
is forbidden. They ate idol-sacrifices, and cele- 
brated the heathen festivals ; some of them did 
not abstain from the shows of gladiators and the 
fights with wild beasts, ‘“ spectacles,” says Ire- 
nzeus, with the new feeling of a Christian con- 
cerning them, ‘hated by God and men”; and 
others were grossly licentious in their lives, se- 
ducing and corrupting women, by teaching them 
their principles.* 

The erroneous doctrine, mentioned by Ire- 
nus, concerning their spiritual nature, appears, 
in its essential features, to have been common 
to the Valentinians' generally, and also to the 
other theosophic Gnostics,t but not the moral 





* Cont. Heres. Lib. I. c. 6. p. 28, seqq. 
+ In addition to what has been quoted from Irenwus, see 


Clement. Al. Stromat. IT. § 3. pp. 483, 434. § 20. p. 489. Stro- 
mat. V. § 1. p. 645. 
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offences with which he charges them as its con- 
Sequence ; as may appear in part from the lim- 
iting words, ‘‘ some,” and “ others,” and “ the 
perfect among them” (used perhaps ironically), 
which he introduces into his account. Of the 
Valentinians and other theosophic Gnostics, it 
is to be recollected, on the one hand, that they 
were Christians, and, on the other, that they 
were not rational Christians. As a sect, they 
entertained very erroneous views of our reli- 
gion ; and probably many of them had been very 
ill informed concerning it. Repelled, as they 
were, from the great body of believers, there is 
no reason to doubt, that there were among them 
those, whom the power of Christianity was not 
sufficient to withdraw from the evil influences 
of the Pagan world, by which they were sur- 
rounded ; whose ties to it were far from being 
altogether broken ; who still remained entangled 
among its corruptions. With some softening, 
perhaps, of such charges as those of Irenzeus, 
we have no ground for questioning their appli- 
cability to a portion of the theosophic Gnostics ; 
but, at the same time, we have evidence, to 
which we will now advert, that they were true 
only of a portion. 

Clement of Alexandria, discoursing on self- 
restraint, quotes almost as an authority a pas- 
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sage from Valentinus. It begins thus: “ There 
is one who is good, who has openly manifested 
himself through his son, and through him alone 
can the heart be made pure, every evil spirit 
being driven out of it.” Valentinus compares 
the heart polluted by the indwelling of evil 
spirits, to a caravansary injured and defiled by 
the strangers who lodge in it. ‘ But,” he says, 
‘‘when the only good Father takes charge of 
it, it is made holy and enlightened, and thus he 
who has such a heart is blessed, for he shall see 
God.”* ‘'Tatian, who was distinguished for his 
asceticism, was, says Clement, of the school of 
Valentinus.+ Heracleon, a distinguished Valen- 
tinian, is quoted by Clement, as teaching that 
the profession of faith required by Christ of his 
followers is not that made in words only, but 
that “‘made by works answering to faith in 
him.” { And Ptolemy, who remodelled the sys- 
tem of his master, taught that the fasting en- 
joined by our Saviour was not bodily absti- 
nence, but abstinence from all sin. § 





* Stromat. I]. § 20. pp. 488, 489. Valentinus, it will be per- 
ceived, alludes to the words of Christ ; “ Blessed are the pure in 
heart ; for they shall see God.” —'The whole passage, as Clem- 
ent remarks, does not seem easily reconcilable with the doctrine, 
that the spiritual are so by natural constitution, and are, in con- 
sequence, assured of salvation. 

} Stromat. IIT. § 18. p. 553. t Stromat. IV. § 9. p. 595. 

§ Epist. ad Floram. Apud Irenei Opp. p. 360. 
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Basilides and his followers formed another 
branch of the theosophic Gnostics, nearly allied 
to the Valentinians; and Irenzus brings similar 
charges of immorality against them.* But 
Clement begins the third book of his Stromata 
with quoting two passages, one from Basilides, 
and the other from his son Isidore, and then 
proceeds to say; ‘“‘ I have adduced these words. 
for the reproof of those Basilidians who live not 
as they ought, as if through their Perfectness 
they were free to sin, or as if, though they 
should now sin, they would be saved by nature 
through their innate election; for the founders 
of their doctrines give them no license so to 
act.’”¢ Thus Clement, writing with less preju- 
dice, corrects, and at the same time confirms in 
part, the accounts of Irenzeus. 


Bur against certain sects and individuals, 
Clement himself brings the gravest charges of 
immorality, so deep seated as thoroughly to 
corrupt their principles. ‘I have fallen in with 
a sect,”’ he says, ‘“‘ whose leader affirmed that we 
must fight with pleasure by the use of pleasure; 
this genuine Gnostic, for he called himself a 





* Cont. Heres. Lib. I. c. 24. § 5. p. 102. c. 28. § 2. p. 107. 
+ Stromat. ITI. § 1. p. 510. 
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Gnostic, thus deserting to pleasure under the 
pretence of warring against it.”’* He then 
mentions others, who perverted (one can hardly 
think seriously) the ascetic maxim, “ that the 
body must be abused”; and employed it to 
justify themselves in the most licentious indul- 
gences.t| In another place, he speaks of an 
individual named Prodicus, and of his follow- 
ers: “They affirm,” says Clement, “that by 
nature they are sons of the First God; that, 
using the privilege of their birth and freedom, 
they live as they choose, and that they choose 
to live in pleasure. They think that they are 
under no control, as lords of the Sabbath, and 
born superior to every other race, royal chil- 
dren; for a king, they say, is circumscribed 
by no law.” They taught that there was no 
obligation to pray.|| Speaking of sectaries of 
a like kind, Clement also says, that there were 
‘‘some who called intercourse with common 
women, a mystical communion; doing outrage 
to the name.” ‘They consecrate such licen- 
tiousness,” he says, “‘ and think that it conducts 
them to the kingdom of God.” The charge 





* Stromat. IT. § 20. p. 490. 

+ Ibid. pp. 490, 491. Conf. Stromat. III. § 4. pp. 522, 523. 
t Stromat. IIT. § 4. p. 525. || Stromat. VII. § 7. p. 854. 
7 Stromat. III. § 4. pp. 523, 524. 
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of teaching that gross licentiousness was a 
necessary means of liberating the soul from its 
entanglement in matter, and consequently was 
a religious duty, is, likewise, brought by Ire- 
nus against the Carpocratians, a sect to be 
hereafter mentioned. 

Clement also speaks of individuals, called 
Antitacte (Opponents), whom he describes as 
maintaining that ‘ the God of All is our Father 
by nature, and that all which he made is good ; 
but that one of those produced by him sowed 
tares, and gave birth to evils, in which he in- 
volved us, opposing us to the Father ; whence, 
to avenge the Father, we, they say, oppose him, 
doing contrary to his will. Since, therefore, 
he said; ‘'Thou shalt not commit adultery,’ we 
commit adultery, to break his command.’”’* The 
giver of the Law, it seems, was, in their view, 
the Devil. Ptolemy, the Valentinian, likewise 
speaks of some who referred the origin of the 
Jewish Law to the Devil; but he says, that 
they also ascribed to him the creation of the 
world;+ which does not appear to have been 
true of the persons mentioned by Clement. 
These, it would seem, pretended to be in some 
sort Christians; for Clement, in reasoning 





* Thbid. pp. 526, 527. + Epist. ad Floram, pp. 357, 358. 
17 
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against them, implies that they affirmed, that 
‘¢the Saviour only was to be obeyed” ;* the 
comparison evidently being between him and 
the giver of the Law. 

There is a passage of the later Platonist, 
Porphyry, descriptive of individuals, resembling 
some of those spoken of by Clement, in their 
pretensions and in their licentious principles. 
It is in his work in which he defends the Py- 
thagorean doctrine of abstinence from animal 
food. ‘The opinion,” he says, “that one 
yielding to the affections of the senses can em- 
ploy his powers about the objects of intellect, 
has been the ruin of many of the barbarians,” 
by which term he means those whose religion 
or philosophy was not Grecian. ‘ They have 
arrogantly,” he continues, “‘ indulged in every 
form of pleasure; saying, that he who is con- 
versant with other things, may grant such li- 
cense to the irrational part of his nature.” 
They compared themselves to the ocean, which 
is undefiled by the pollutions that rivers are 
continually carrying into it. All things, they 
said, must be subjected to us. A small body of 
water is easily made turbid by any impurity ; 
and so it is in regard to food (the particular 





* Stromat. IT. § 4. p. 527. 
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subject of discussion) with men of little minds. 
But where there is a depth of power, men re- 
ceive all things and are defiled by nothing. 
‘Thus deceiving themselves,” says Porphyry, 
‘they act conformably to their error; and, in- 
stead of enjoying liberty, throw themselves into 
a gulf of misery in which they perish.” * 

The individuals spoken of by Porphyry were, 
it appears, ready to admit that men of little 
minds were corrupted by sensual indulgences. 
So the theosophic Gnostics, according to Ire- 
nzeus, affirmed that, while they were altogether 
secure of salvation, as being naturally spiritual, 
common Christians, who were not so,. must 
attain salvation through good works and a sim- 
ple faith,— simple faith, in contradistinction 
to that perfect knowledge of spiritual things 
which they themselves possessed. 








* De Abstinentid ab Animalibus necandis, Lib. I. § 42.—It 
may be observed, that this work is addressed to an acquaintance, 
who had fallen away from the Pythagorean doctrine, and that, 
in appealing to him, Porphyry has the following allusion to 
Christians: “I would not intimate, that your nature is inferior 
to that of some ignorant persons, who, embracing rules of con- 
duct contrary to those of their former life, submit to be cut limb 
from limb (coeds os poglay Saowtvove:) ; and abhor, more than hu- 
man flesh, certain kinds of animal food in which before they 
indulged.” Lib. I. § 2. He refers, I suppose, to the abstinence 
of Christians from the flesh of idol-sacrifices, and the other kinds 
of food prohibited by the council at Jerusalem: Acts xv. 28, 29. 

+ Cont. Heres. Lib. I. c. 6. § 2. p. 29. § 4. p. 31. 
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There can be no doubt, I think, that the 
doctrine, held by the theosophic Gnostics, con- 
cerning the spiritual and incorruptible nature of 
a favored portion of mankind, was abused by cer- 
tain individuals, and connected with the gross- 
est immorality, as is represented by Clement 
and Porphyry. But I do not conceive, that the 
individuals of whom they speak were Christian 
heretics. The supposition of any serious or 
intelligent belief of the divine mission of Christ 
is wholly inconsistent with the extreme licen- 
tiousness of their principles and practice. So 
far as they were at all connected with Chris- 
tianity, we may suppose that they had learnt 
something concerning it, perhaps through the 
medium of the Gnostics; and that such was 
the character of their minds, that they were 
very ready to break through their old restraints, 
to treat with contempt the Pagan mythology, 
to regard themselves as specially illuminated, 
and to form their crude conceptions into prin- 
ciples that might sanction their licentiousness, 
as the privilege of their new liberty and. their 
spiritual nature. Sects and individuals of this 
class may be denominated pseudo-Christian, a 
name to be understood as distinguishing them, 
on the one hand, from the Christian heretics, 
and, on the other, from those heathen Gnostics, 
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on whom the influence of Christianity, if any, 
was more remote. Each of the three classes, 
however, probably passed into that nearest to 
it by insensible gradations. Of the pseudo- 
Christian sects, I shall speak in the next chap- 
ter; and will only here observe, that, taking the 
name heathen, not in the distinguishing sense 
just mentioned, but in the extent of its mean- 
ing, these pseudo-Christians may properly be 
called Heathens. 

As regards the theosophic Gnostics, we have 
seen that a portion of them were ascetics as 
well as the Marcionites; and that immorality 
was far from being taught or countenanced by 
the more distinguished of their number. But 
many of them, a portion so large as, in the 
minds of some writers, to give, whether fairly 
or not, a character to the whole, were but par- 
tially separated from the heathen world. They 
joined in its idol-sacrifices, and shared in its 
licentiousness. The charges brought against 
them by Irenzus are confirmed, as we have 
seen, by Clement, as regards one of the two 
classes into which he divides the heretics. 
They correspond to the representations of Ter- 
tullian. And, at a still earlier period, Justin 
Martyr, in his Dialogue with Trypho, intro- 
duces Trypho as saying, that “he had learnt 
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that many of those who said that they professed 
Jesus, and who were called Christians, ate idol- 
sacrifices,” that is, joined in the rites of Pagan 
worship, “saying that they were nothing hurt 
by it.”* They justified themselves in their prac- 
tices by doctrines common to the theosophic 
Gnostics, which admitted of an easy perversion 
to the purpose. It is probable, however, that 
some of them laid little or no stress on the in- 
corruptibility of their spiritual nature ; but 
merely said, as Irenzeus states in one passage, 
that ‘God did not care much for those things.” t 

But any approach to idolatry is so contrary 
to the fundamental doctrine of our religion, and 
the grosser sensual vices stand in such manifest 
opposition to the spirituality required by it, and 
to its express prohibitions, that they would seem 
to be among the last offences, that one believ- 
ing himself a Christian might imagine to be 
countenanced or permitted by Christianity. The 
case of those Gnostics we have been consider- 
ing presents, therefore, a remarkable phenome- 
non. But it is one which may be explained, 
and its existence, consequently, be confirmed, 
by considerations drawn from the antecedent 





* Dial. cum Tryph. p. 207. 


t “non valde hee curare dicentes Deum.” Lib. I. c. 28. 
§ 2. p. 107, 
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history of Christianity, and the state of the 
ancient world. To these we will now attend. 


From the New Testament we learn how im- 
perfectly some of the first Gentile converts 
comprehended the undivided worship to be paid 
to the Supreme Being, and the purity of life 
which Christianity requires. They, like the 
looser Gnostics of later times, were guilty of 
licentiousness and of joining in idolatrous rites. 
‘¢ Some,” says St. Paul to the Corinthians, 
‘¢being accustomed to the idol, eat even till 
now as of an idol-sacrifice ;”’* and he thus ex- 
horts them, referring to the ancient Israelites ; 
‘‘ Be not ye idolaters as were some of them, as 
is written, The people sat down to eat and drink, 
and rose up to sport. Nor let us commit forni- 
cation, as did some of them, of whom three and 
twenty thousand fell in one day.” t The latter 
exhortation seems to have been thus intimately 
connected with the former, because debauchery 
was so common a part, or an accompaniment, of 
the religious festivals and rites of the Hea- 
thens. As regards idol-sacrifices, it appears that 





* 1 Cor. viii. 7. I read cuyndsig, NOt cuvedhoe, aS in the Re- 
ceived Text. But which is the true reading is doubtful, and to 
the present purpose unimportant. 

$1 Cor. x. 7, 8. 
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some of the Corinthians thought, that, as ‘‘ an 
idol was nothing in the world,” they might, 
therefore, ‘‘ sit at meat in an idol’s temple” ; 
that is, that they might join their former heath- 
en associates in being present at a sacrifice 
there offered, and at the entertainment follow- 
ing it, when those portions of the victim which 
belonged to the offerer were eaten ; — that they 
might, as St. Paul expresses it, ‘“‘have com- 
munion with demons,” and “ partake both of 
the Lord’s table and the table of demons.” * 
The early history of Christianity affords an- 
other remarkable indication of such errors as 
have been mentioned, existing among its con- 
verts. When it was determined by the apostles 
and elders at Jerusalem to admit the Gentile 
converts as Christians to their communion, with- 
out their being previously circumcised, that is, 
without their first professing themselves prose- 
lytes to Judaism, they were specially enjoined to 
abstain from idol-sacrifices and from fornication. 
‘“‘It has seemed good to the Holy Spirit, and to 
us, to Impose upon you no greater burden than 
these necessary things; To abstain from idol- 
sacrifices, and from the eating of blood and of 
things strangled, and from fornication.” + Noth- 





* See 1 Cor. viii. 4, 10. x. 20, 21. + Acts xv. 28, 29. 
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ing at first view may strike a modern reader 
more strangely, than that the eating of idol- 
sacrifices and unchastity should be coupled in 
the same prohibition with actions morally indif- 
ferent in their nature. But I have referred to 
this decree (as it has been called), because it 
affords much light on the state of the early 
Christian community, in ‘reference to the pres- 
_ ent subject. We will attend to both parts of 
it, as their connexion requires, though only that 
relating to idolatry and licentiousness is to our 
immediate purpose. 

To explain it, then, two considerations are to 
be attended to, the prejudices of the Jewish, 
and the erroneous sentiments and habits of the 
Gentile, converts. ‘The result of the delibera- 
tions of the council was “after much discus- 
sion,”’* in which those who opposed the admis- 
sion of the Gentile converts into the church, 
unless they first became proselytes to Judaism 
and assumed the observance of the whole Jew- 
ish Law, had, we may presume, particularly 
urged against them the commission of the acts 
specially prohibited. Why the eating of blood 
and of things strangled should have given strong 
offence to those who were zealous for the Law, 





* Acts xv. 7. 
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may appear from the fact, that the command to ab- 
stain from them is expressly extended in the Law 
to strangers sojourning among the Israelites.* 
It is also represented in Genesis as a universal 
precept, given by God to Noah and his descend- 
ants ;+ and may, therefore, have been regarded, 
even by many of those Jews who were most 
liberally disposed, as binding upon all men. It 
is next to be remarked, that many of the Gen- 
tile converts, as it appears, had no correct moral 
feeling of the offence either of joining a feast 
in honor of an idol, or of unchastity. At such 
feasts they had been accustomed to be present, 
and seeing that they knew, as the Corinthians 
boasted, ‘that an idol was nothing in the 
world,” { they saw no harm to themselves or 
others in continuing to enjoy the gratification. 
As for simple unchastity, it had not been con- 
sidered by the generality of Heathens as a mat- 





* Leviticus xvii. 10-18. + Genesis, ix. 4. 

¢ St. Paul (1 Cor. viii. 1, seqq.) refers to such a boast ironical- 
ly, with reference to the misapplication which the Corinthians 
had made of their knowledge ; “‘ Concerning idol-sacrifices we 
know ;— for we all have knowledge; knowledge puffs up, but 
love edifies ; he who thinks he knows something, knows nothing 
yet as it ought to be known; but he who loves God has been 
taught by him ; — concerning the eating of idol-sacrifices, then, 


we know that an idol is nothing in the world, and that there is 
no other God but one.” 
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ter of reproach, except in the female sex. Amid 
the prevalence of more odious vices, and the 
general disrespect for woman, it was lightly 
thought of by the wisest and best among them, 
and was either permitted by their moralists and 
philosophers, or scarcely came within their view 
as any thing to be reprehended. Thus, while, 
on the one hand, the strong conscientious prej- 
udices of probably far the greater part of the 
Jewish believers required the prohibition of eat- 
ing ‘flesh with the life thereof, which is its 
blood ’’;* so, on the other hand, the imperfect 
notions of religion and morality, which the Gen- 
tile converts brought with them, made it neces- 
sary to insist particularly on the graver offences 
specified, and explicitly to announce that they 
were forbidden by Christianity. But the same 
influences, that corrupted the imperfect faith of 
some of the earliest Gentile converts, continued 
to operate in the second century on the im- 
perfect faith of many of the theosophic Gnos- 
tics; nor is there, as some have suggested, any 
reason to regard those charges as unjust or im- 
probable, when made against a considerable 
portion of their number, which we know to be 
true as respects a portion of the professed con- 
verts of the Apostolic age. 





* Genesis, ix. 4. 
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Bur the influence of heathen principles and 
practice was not the only source of moral error. 
Even Christian truths, viewed in relation to the 
circumstances of the times, were liable to be 
grossly misrepresented and abused; and, some- 
times, the strong words in which they are ex- 
pressed by St. Paul were so perverted as to 
make them contradict the whole tenor of his 
doctrine. ‘Where the spirit of the Lord is, 
there is liberty,’’* said the Apostle in one of 
the noblest declarations ever uttered. ‘* The 
creation itself will be delivered from the bond- 
age of corruption into the glorious liberty of 
the sons of God.” + ‘* Stand fast in the liberty 
with which Christ has made you free.”t The 
liberty of which St. Paul speaks was that en- 
largement of mind produced by Christianity, 
through new conceptions of duty and of God; 
liberty from the narrow and bitter prejudices of 
the Jews, and from the burdensome ritual of 
their law, which, according to a remarkable ex- 
pression of St. Peter, was ‘a yoke that neither 
they nor their fathers had been able to bear”’;§ 
and liberty, on the other hand, from heathen 
superstition, its sanctified follies, its idle terrors, 
its abominable rites, and its slavery to gods, 





* 2 Cor. ili. 17. + Romans viii. 21. 
{ Galatians, § Acts xv. 10, 
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whose characters were only a source of moral 
pollution ; that system from which Lucretius 
thought atheism a happy deliverance ; 
“‘Humana ante oculos fede quom vita jaceret 
In terris oppressa gravi sub religione.” 

The liberty of which the Apostle spoke was 
freedom from all those hard and degrading ob- 
servances and supposititious duties, “‘ that ser- 
vitude to the weak and beggarly principles of 
the world,”* through which men have sought 
the favor of the being or beings whom they 
have worshipped, in the neglect of moral good- 
ness. It was freedom from “that spirit of bond- 
age and fear”’ with which the Jews regarded 
God, and the reception of the Christian spirit, 
which ‘‘ bears witness to our spirits that we are 
children of God.”’+ In a word, it was freedom 
from superstition and sin. ‘This state of mind, 
this liberty, was to be attained through faith, 
by becoming a Christian, that is, through the 
hearty and practical reception of Christian truth. 
The favor of God was not, as the unbelieving 
Jews maintained, to be secured by ‘“‘ the works 
of the Law”; that is, by the observance of the 
Jewish Law, according to their notions of what 
constituted its observance, namely, a strict re- 





* Te aoSevy nal wrwge oroigsie ooo. rod xooxov. Galat. iv. 3, 9. 


+ Romans viii. 14, 15. 
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gard to all its peculiar requirements and reli- 
gious rites. Such observance was so far from 
being the duty of a Christian, as some of the 
Jewish believers maintained, that the new con- 
vert would wholly mistake the character of his 
religion, if he suffered himself to be persuaded, 
that it was an essential means of obtaining God’s 
favor.* It would be seeking “ for completion 
in the flesh, after having begun in the spirit.” T 
‘“T tell you,” says the Apostle, ‘‘ ye who seek 
for righteousness by the Law have done with 
Christ ; ye have fallen away from the dispensa- 
tion of favor.”t To have faith, to be a Chris- 
tian, was all that was required; and ‘the 
works of the Law,” in the sense in which that 
term was used by the unbelieving Jews and 
bigoted Jewish converts, were not required. 
But further than this, the blessings which be- 
lievers enjoyed were not conferred in conse- 
quence of any previous merit of theirs, of any 
works which they had performed, nor of any 
claim upon God, such as the Jews believed 
themselves to have established by keeping their 
Law. They were his free gift to a world lying 
in sin. They were offered equally to the tax- 





* See the Epistle to the Galatians. + Ibid. iii. 3, 
t Ibid. v. 4. 
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gatherer and to the harlot, as to him who was, 
or fancied himself, righteous. It was not the 
goodness of men which had entitled them to 
this new dispensation of favor; it was their sin- 
fulness and misery which had called for this in- 
terposition of mercy ; ‘“‘ and now to him,” says 
the Apostle, ‘‘ performing no works” (that is, 
to him who had performed no works), “ but 
having faith in God, who receives the sinner to 
his favor, his faith is accounted righteousness.”’ * 
His sins were forgiven upon his becoming a 
Christian ; for the first duty of a Christian was 
reformation ; and: reformation is the only ground 
of the forgiveness of sin. 

Such were the truths maintained by St. Paul. 
But the bold, brief, unlimited, unguarded lan- 
guage, in which they were occasionally ex- 
pressed by him, admitted of being misinterpret- 
ed in a manner contradictory to the whole spirit 
of his teaching, and to the fundamental require- 
ments of Christianity. We perceive that he 
sometimes apprehended that his doctrine might 
be so perverted. “Brethren,” he says to the 
Galatians, “‘ ye have been called to liberty, only 
use not your liberty as a pretence for the flesh; ” 
that is, as a pretence for the indulgence of sin- 





* Romans iv. 5. 
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ful appetites and passions.* St. Peter, like- 
wise, exhorts that Christians should conduct 
themselves as “free, and not using their free- 
dom as acloak for wickedness, but as servants 
of God.”t After strongly stating that the par- 
don of sin was tendered to all by Christianity, 
St. Paul asks, with reference probably both to 
the misrepresentations of the unbelieving Jews, 
and the loose notions of some Christian con- 
verts; “What then shall we say? Shall we 
continue in sin that the favor may supera- 
bound?” } and earnestly rejects this false infer- 
ence. How St. Paul’s doctrine concerning 
‘¢ works ’’ was abused, we learn from the Epistle 
ascribed to St. James.§ It is evident that there 
were those, who thought, that to become a 
Christian, in a loose sense of the word, was all 
that was required, who had false notions of 
Christian liberty and of the pardon of sin, and 
who comprehended the moral duties among the 
works from which their faith absolved them. 


Great changes in the religious opinions and 
sentiments of men can hardly be effected with- 





* Galatians, v.13. Comp. wv. 19-21, where the Apostle enu- 
merates the works of the flesh. 

{ 1 Peter ii. 16. t Romans vi. 1. 

§ James ii. 14, seqq. 
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out producing also extravagances of speculation, 
moral irregularities, and skepticism. The belief 
of the larger part of men has rested, and must 
ever rest, on authority. They are but sharers 
in the common belief of the community to 
which they belong; though this belief, and es- 
pecially its practical effects, may be greatly 
modified in different individuals by personal 
qualities, good or bad. ‘The knowledge of the 
wisest man is but the result of the action of his 
mind on the accumulated wisdom and judgments 
of those who have preceded him, and on what 
he believes, from testimony, to have been the 
experience of the past. ‘There are no inde- 
pendent thinkers in the absolute sense of the 
words. Independent and judicious thinkers, in 
the more popular sense, are rare. In our in- 
tellectual, as well as our moral nature, we are 
parts of each other, and cannot without a se- 
vere struggle release ourselves from the tradi- 
tionary opinions of those with whom we are 
connected. One generation inculcates its faith 
on another, and this is received, and incorpor- 
ated into the mind, at a period too early for ex- 
amination or doubt, and is thus perpetuated 
from age to age. When, therefore, the author- 
ity of the past gives way, the minds of many 
are liable to be greatly unsettled. To some, 
19 
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the rejection of errors that have been long 
maintained seems equivalent to the denial of 
the best established truths ; for the grounds of 
their belief in the one and the other are the 
same; both having been admitted by them on 
authority.* They either obstinately defend all 
they have been taught, or, through a tendency 





* However obvious is the general truth of the remarks above 
made, it may be thought by some that they are not applicable to 
the revolution of opinion produced by Christianity ; but that, on 
the contrary, the folly of the Pagan religions was such, that they 
could have had no strong hold on the belief of men through the 
influence of authority. But setting aside all other evidence, the 
proper fanaticism displayed by the Pagans in their contest with 
Christianity would alone be sufficient to disprove the error. 

Some time after writing what is in the text, 1 was struck by 
accidentally meeting with the following passage of Lactantius, 
which I had read long before, but had forgotten. It speaks of 
the state of things, when Christianity had been preached for 
two centuries and a half. After remarking on the Pagan reli- 
gions, Lactantius says: “ He sunt religiones, quas, sibi a majori- 
bus suis traditas, pertinacissime tueri ac defendere perseverant ; 
nec considerant quales sunt; sed ex hoc probatas atque veras 
esse confidunt, quod eas veteres tradiderunt; tantaque est auc- 
toritas vetustatis, ut inquirere in eam scelus dicatur. Itaque 
creditur ei passim, tanquam cognite veritati.” (Institut. Lib. II. 
§ 6.) —“ These are the religions, which, handed down to them 
from their ancestors, they persevere in most obstinately main- 
taining and defending. Nor do they consider of what character 
they are ; but are confident that they are good and true, because 
they have been transmitted from the ancients. So great is the 
authority of antiquity, that to inquire into it is pronounced im- 
piety. It is trusted to everywhere with the same confidence as 
is felt in ascertained truth.” 
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to skepticism, impatience of doubt, and an ina- 
bility to estimate moral evidence, and conse- 
quently to discriminate what may be proved 
true, and what false, reject the whole together. 
Others, again, join at once in the new move- 
ment; and, feeling themselves released from 
the ordinary restraints of speculation, confident, 
like the Corinthians, that they have knowledge, 
and elated by their victory over what wiser men 
have reverenced, promulgate, often in a new 
dialect, their crude and inconsequent doctrines, 
perhaps as the anticipated wisdom of a coming 
age. 

In the breaking up of old opinions, the true 
and only appeal is to reason. But the process 
is difficult, and there are few who are capable of 
carrying it through. When we personify abstract 
reason we must acknowledge that her decisions 
are final. But in a large portion of individual 
minds, the actual power of reasoning is small; 
or, rather, if we take into view the whole hu- 
man race, as spread over the earth, we shall 
perceive that there is a very large majority, in 
whom the power of determining by themselves 
any controversy concerning the higher objects 
of thought cannot be said to exist. In revolu- 
tions of religious opinion, therefore, it has been 
common to substitute for reason an imaginary 
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faculty, — an intuitive perception of the high- 
est truths. Men claim to know that their opin- 
ions are true on the ground that they directly 
perceive them to be true without the interven- 
tion of reasoning. ‘This claim to inward illu- 
mination, to an immediate revelation to indi- 
vidual men, has commonly, as in the case of 
the Gnostics, been asserted by particular sects 
as their peculiar privilege ; but in our times the 
privilege has been extended, with magnificent 
absurdity, to the whole human race. 

One other fact may be remarked. In all re- 
forms it is common for men to discern the truth 
imperfectly under one aspect alone ; to mistake 
general for unlimited propositions; and to af- 
firm what is true in a certain sense, and with 
certain modifications, as universally true. They 
selze on some doctrine partially correct, because 
opposite to an old error, and without defining 
it in their own minds, or reconciling it with 
admitted truths, or viewing it in its extent and 
relations, insist on its absolute, unqualified re- 
ception. 

But in the interregnum and partial anarchy 
that take place between the overthrow of one 
system and the establishment of another, moral 
disorders commonly break out. The passions 
throw off their restraints, as well as the under- 
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standing. Men’s notions of duty change with 
their religious belief; and they regard as indif- 
ferent, actions, which they before thought obli- 
gatory or criminal; or they even ascribe to the 
same actions an opposite moral character. The 
limits of right and wrong are for a time obscured; 
and there are those who will take advantage of 
this uncertainty to transgress. The reception 
of the new system constitutes a distinction, 
which, in the minds of some, supersedes the 
necessity and merit of common virtues. There 
is a wild growth of error, and all religious er- 
rors, being mistakes concerning the nature, re- 
lations, and duties of man, tend to moral evil. 
Thus all great and apparently sudden revolu- 
tions of religious opinion, which are commonly, 
in some sense, reforms, as being a reaction 
against abuses and errors, are accompanied in 
their turn by new errors and excesses. 

It was, I conceive, in contemplation of the 
demoralizing effects commonly attending sud- 
den changes of religious opinion, however bene- 
ficial in their final or immediate result, that our 
Saviour, at the commencement of his ministry, 
thus addressed his hearers; “ Think not that I 
have come to annul the Law or the Prophets; 
I have not come to annul but to perfect. For 
I tell you in truth, not till heaven and earth 
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pass away, shall the smallest letter or stroke 
pass away from the Law; no, not till all things 
are ended.”* His meaning was; Think not 
that I have come to set aside those religious 
and moral principles, the true Law of God, 
which your faith inculcates. I have come to 
explain them more fully, and to enforce them 
more solemnly. They remain for ever un- 
changeable. And thus he goes on to say; 
‘¢ Whoever shall break one of these least com- 
mandments [that is, one of the least of those 
which he was about to give] shall be least in 
the kingdom of heaven.” ..... “For unless 
your goodness exceed that of the teachers of 
the Law, and the Pharisees, ye shall not enter 
the kingdom of heaven.” + 


Ir was among the Gentile converts that the 
Gnostics appeared ; and we shall perceive, that 
even under the teaching of St. Paul, and those 
associated with him, the apprehensions of many 
of the Gentile converts concerning our religion 
must have been imperfect and erroneous, when 
we consider what opportunities they enjoyed 
for attaining a knowledge of it, for correcting 
their former prejudices, and for determining its 
Boo hat at Tie eee | cre eet 

* Matthew, v. 17, 18. + Ibid. verses 19, 20. 
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bearmg upon the mass of their old conceptions 
and opinions. They had not the help of the 
New Testament. With the exception of his 
own epistles, the oral teaching of St. Paul and 
his associates was probably the main source of 
instruction to a majority of his converts. But 
the Apostle, earnest to spread as widely as pos- 
sible a knowledge of Christ, and driven hither 
and thither by persecution, often rested but a 
short time in the places which he visited. Many, 
we may believe, after witnessing his miraculous 
power, and hearing from him the fundamental 
facts and doctrines of Christianity, professed 
themselves converts, though they had had only 
a brief opportunity of listening to his exposi- 
tions of truth and duty. Some doubtless em- 
braced the religion under a temporary excite- 
ment of feeling, without a just notion of its 
character, or a correct sense of the obligations 
it imposed. We cannot question, that, by the 
Apostle as well as by our Saviour, the good seed 
was often scattered where it was choked by 
weeds. He would encourage every motion 
toward good. He would not repel any one 
who professed a desire to turn from sin to 
righteousness, however crude and unformed 
were his conceptions of the new religion. He 
would receive as a disciple whoever regarded it 
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with favor. He would act in the spirit of the 
words of his Master; ‘‘ Forbid him not; for he 
that is not against you is for you.” 

Such being the state of things, great errors, 
schisms, and opposing parties, and moral irreg- 
ularities existed, in consequence, among the 
earliest Gentile converts. They are often re- 
ferred to in the Epistles of St. Paul. Into what 
gross misconceptions of Christianity individuals, 
who professed themselves converts to it, might 
fall, may appear from the fact, that some among 
the Corinthians denied its fundamental doctrine 
of a future life. ‘How say some among you,” 
asks the Apostle, ‘that there is no resurrection 
of the dead?’”’* The tendency to these evils 
was aggravated by a spirit of opposition to St. 
Paul. This originated among the bigoted 
Jews, zealous for the observance of the Leviti- 
cal Law by the Gentile converts; and, there 
can be little doubt, spread from them to others. 
In his second Epistle to the Corinthians, there 
is much referring to opponents, who spoke of 
him disrespectfully and reproachfully. Thus, 
under the operation of the various circumstances 
that we have adverted to, individuals were led 
to form systems for themselves, different from 





* 1 Cor. xv. 12, 
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the religion taught by the Apostles; and a way 
was opened for speculations as extravagant as 
those of. the Gnostics, for moral principles as 
loose as were those of some of their number, 
and for the existence of sects which, deriving 
their origin from the preaching of Christianity, 
had yet no title to the Christian name. 


Bur we must also recollect, that a knowledge 
of Christianity was spread by others than the 
Apostles, and their immediate associates, and 
those whose teaching they sanctioned. Of such 
as were or thought themselves converts, many 
would be zealous to communicate the new doc- 
trine to others. From them it would often 
pass, more or less mutilated by their ignorance, 
or adulterated by their prejudices, or blended 
with their former errors. Of such teachers 
from among the Jewish converts, who insisted 
on the observance of the Levitical Law, we 
have abundant evidence in St. Paul’s Epistles. 
Beside them, we cannot doubt that there were, 
from the body of Gentile Christians, others with 
very different conceptions. It is easy to con- 
ceive, what crude and false notions of our reli- 
gion may thus have been spread among its re- 
moter and less informed professors, and how far 


it may have been divested of that solemn au- 
20 
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thority with which it impressed the mind of an 
intelligent believer. 


Great errors might be consistent with hon- 
est zeal in those who thus communicated their 
imperfect conceptions of Christianity. But 
there also appeared among Christians, pretended 
teachers of our religion, to whom honest zeal 
cannot be ascribed. ‘They are spoken of by 
St. Paul, in addressing the Corinthians, as 
‘‘ false apostles, fraudulent workmen, transform- 
ing themselves into apostles of Christ,” but in 
truth “ ministers of Satan.”* They are de- 
scribed by him as ‘the many who adulterate, 
for the sake of gain, the doctrine of God.’ + 
The heathen sophists taught for money; and, 
undoubtedly, often sought to distinguish them- 
selves, for the sake of procuring hearers, by 
novel, paradoxical, and licentious opinions. 
When Christianity opened a wholly new field 
for speculation, producing a strong excitement 
and action of mind, wherever preached, men of 
a similar character would be ready to take ad- 
vantage of this state of things. Thus we find 
that among the Corinthians there soon appeared 
false teachers, whose object was to procure a 





* 2 Cor. xi. 13, 15. + Ibid. ii. 17. 
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maintenance, and who defrauded and oppressed 
their disciples. It is in reference to them, or 
to some one of their number, that St. Paul 
says; “Ye bear it patiently, if a man make 
slaves of you, if he devour you, if he take your 
property, if he treat you insolently, if he strike 
you on the face. I speak it with shame; for it 
is as if we ourselves ‘suffered.”* Some, proba- 
bly most or all, of these men, it appears, were 
Jews; for, speaking of his opponents, he says; 
‘Are they Hebrews? So am 1’’;} and these 
Jews might have learned from their own Rabbis 
to receive fees from their disciples. With the 
conduct of such false teachers, St. Paul con- 
trasts his own in taking nothing from the Co- 
rinthians ; partly because he would “afford no 
pretence to those who wished for a pretence.” t 
And what is remarkable, the very circumstance 
of his preaching gratuitously was made use of 
by his opponents to depreciate his character ; 
and he found himself called upon to defend his 
conduct in this respect. ‘Have I,’’ he says 
indignantly, “ humbling myself that you might 
be exalted, done wrong in preaching to you the 
gospel of God gratuitously?” § The Corin- 





* Tbid. xi. 20, 21. + Ibid. xi. 22. 
{ Ibid. xi. 12. § Ibid. xi. 7. 
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thians were so familiar with the custom of pay- 
ing the highest fees to those professed teachers 
of wisdom who were in the most repute, that 
some of them were disposed to regard as of lit- 
tle value a teacher who did not demand money 
for his instructions. 

He alludes to the subject again, late in life, 
in his Epistle to Titus; “‘ For there are many,” 
he says, ‘especially among those of the cir- 
cumcision, who are disorderly, vain talkers, de- 
luding men’s minds, whose mouths must be 
stopped, who subvert whole families, teaching 
what should not be taught for the sake of 
shameful gain.”* And he also refers to them 
in his first Epistle to Timothy, written about 
the same time as was that to Titus. “If any 
one,” he says, “teach another doctrine, and 
hold not to the sound words of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and to the doctrine of piety, he is puffed 
up, understanding nothing, but having a diseas- 
ed craving for discussions and strifes of words, 
from which proceed ill will, quarrelling, reviling, 
malicious surmises, perverse disputations of men 
of corrupt minds, destitute of the truth, think- 
ing to make a gain of piety. From such keep 
away. Piety, indeed, with contentment, is a 





* Ch, i 10, 1L 
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great gain. We have brought nothing into the 
world; it is clear that we can carry nothing out 
of it; having then food and clothing, with these 
we shall be satisfied. But they, whose purpose 
it is to be rich,* fall into temptation, and a 
snare, and many senseless and pernicious lusts, 
which plunge men into destruction and ruin. 
The root of all these evils+ is the love of mon- 
ey, through their craving after which some have 
strayed from the truth, and have pierced them- 
selves through with many pangs.” } 

This class of false teachers existed among the 
Gnostics; and, probably, most of their profes- 
sors of wisdom, like the heathen sophists, gave 
instruction only to those disciples who were 
able to purchase it. Speaking of some of their 
doctrines, [renzeus says ironically; ‘‘It seems 
to me reasonable, that they should not be wil- 
ling to teach them openly to all, but only to 
those who are able to pay a great price for such 
mysteries ; for these doctrines are not like those 
concerning which our Lord said; ‘ Freely ye 
have received, freely give’; but are remote 





* Referring, I conceive, to those before spoken of as “men 
of corrupt minds.” 

+ Not “the root of all evil,” as in the common version, The 
original is, ‘Pile yao wdvray ray xan. 

t Ch. vi. 3-10. 
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from common apprehension, marvellous and pro- 
found mysteries, to be attained with much toil 
by the lovers of falsehood. Who, indeed, would 
not spend his whole substance to learn them?”’* 
Such teachers existing, it can be no matter of 
surprise, that some of them taught systems as un- 
like Christianity as those of any of the Gnostic 
sects, and that others merely borrowed certain 
conceptions from our religion without pretending 
to embrace it. Had it, indeed, been other than 
a revelation from God, expressing its divine ori- 
gin in its whole history and character, had it 
been only a new form of barbaric philosophy, 
that had sprung up among the Jews in Galilee, 
then, instead of bearing down through the 
heathen world, a broad and ever widening 
stream, it would have been choked by corrup- 
tions and errors, through which it could not 
force its way; it would have been wasted and 
lost, like those rivers of Africa and the East, 
that disappear in deserts of sand. One incom- 
municable attribute alone, its divine authority, 
gave it permanence. Whatever might be the 
mistakes of its disciples concerning it, yet in 
its own nature it allowed of no amalgamation 
with human opinions, as sharing its paramount 





* Lib. Lc. 4. § 3. p. 20. Conf. Lib. IV. c. 26. § 2. p. 262. 
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claims. It admitted of no change or addition. 
This opposed an insuperable barrier to all inno- 
vations, which did not at least claim, however 
falsely, to be original doctrines of Christianity. 
It controlled the operation of those causes of 
error, which have been pointed out. It is the 
redeeming principle, which we may hope will 
yet restore the religion of Christians to the na- 
tive purity of Christianity. Had it not pos- 
sessed this character, had it been merely a new 
system of Jewish philosophy, having a fabulous 
origin, a system of assertions without proof, for 
such Christianity is, if it be not a divine reve- 
lation, a multitude of sects would have appeared 
among its Gentile followers, not hovering, like 
the Gnostics, on the outskirts of our faith, but 
seizing on the whole ground, forming theories 
of equal authority with the original doctrine, 
the records of which they could but imperfectly 
understand ; and at the present day, instead of 
seeing Christianity the professed religion of the 
civilized world, we should know as little of dis- 
ciples of Jesus, existing as a distinct body, as 
we know of disciples of Socrates. 


Ir has appeared, that, with the first propaga- 
tion of our religion among the Gentiles, causes 
of error were operating to produce resistance to 
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the authority of St. Paul and the other Apostles, 
schisms, moral irregularities, false doctrines, and 
apostasy. It was with a foresight of this state of 
things, that Jesus said ; “ He who perseveres to 
the end will be saved;”’ and, at the same time, 
predicted that many would fall away; and ‘“«they 
will deliver up one another, and hate one another; 
and many false teachers will arise, and deceive 
many; and iniquity will so abound, that the love 
of many will grow cold.”* Notwithstanding 
the vast power which our religion displayed in 
changing the characters of men, such disorders 
and evils were to attend its progress. ‘ But 
know this,” says St. Paul to Timothy, in his 
last Epistle, when anticipating his own martyr- 
dom, ‘that hereafter there will be evil times; 
for those men [a class of men of whom he had 
before spoken] will be selfish, avaricious, boast- 
ful, haughty, given to evil speaking, disobedient 
to parents, ungrateful, unholy, without natural 
affection, without faith, slanderers, of unrestrain- 
ed passions, without humanity, without love for 
what is good, treacherous, violent, puffed up 
with pride, lovers of pleasure rather than lovers 
of God, having a show of piety, but renouncing 
its power. From such turn away. Of their 








* Matthew xxiv. 10-12. 
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number are those who creep into houses, and 
make captive weak women, laden with sins, 
carried away by divers evil desires, always 
learning and never able to gain a knowledge of 
the truth. But as Jannes and Jambres con- 
tended against Moses, so they contend against 
the truth; men whose minds are corrupt, and 
whose faith is unsound. But they will not pro- 
ceed far ; for their folly will be manifest to all, 
as was that of Jannes and Jambres.” * 

Who “those men ” were, of whom St. Paul 
thus speaks, appears from what precedes in the 
Epistle. ‘‘ Put men in mind of these things,” 
he says, (that is, of certain fundamental truths of 
Christianity, which he had just expressed,) ‘ad- 
juring them before the Lord not to engage in 
idle disputes, which profit nothing, but subvert 
the hearers1020.04'..°3 Avoid those profane bab- 
blings ; for these men will go on to greater impi- 
ety; and their doctrine will eat into them like a 
gangrene. Of their number are Hymenzus and 
Philetus, who have erred from the truth, saying 
that the resurrection has already taken place, 
and who are subverting the faith of some. ..... 
In a great house there are not only vessels of 
gold and silver, but also of wood and clay, and 





* 2 Timothy ii. 1-9. 
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some for honorable and others for mean uses. 
If, then, one keep himself clear from those 
things, he shall be a vessel for Wonor. 6 es 
Avoid those foolish and unlearned discussions, 
knowing that they produce strife.” *__ The great 
body of catholic Christians was continually 
throwing off these disorders, and separating it- 
self from them. But there can be no reason to 
doubt the existence of such disorders among the 
heretical as well as pseudo-Christian sects of 
the second and subsequent centuries. 


Tuenre is no historical evidence which justi- 
fies us in believing, that what assumes to be a 
second Epistle of Peter, and that which has 
been ascribed to the Apostle Jude, were the 
works of those authors; and the character and 
contents of the writings are unfavorable to the 
supposition. The ancient Christians are not 
responsible for any error concerning their au- 
thorship ; for it does not appear that they were 
generally considered as genuine during the first 
three centuries. It seems to me most probable, 
that they were composed in the first half of the 
second century, under the names of those Apos- 
tles; and that the writer of each assumed a 


* 2 Timothy ii. 14-23. 
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character not his own, rather by way of rhetor- 
ical artifice, than with intentional fraud. In 
both, individuals of depraved morals are de- 
scribed as existing among Christians, in lan- 
guage, which, if not that of the Apostles, we 
may consider as declamatory and exaggerated, 
but cannot look upon as without foundation. 
It appears that those spoken of were not yet 
wholly separated from the communion of cath- 
olic Christians; ‘They are hidden rocks in 
your love-feasts,”* it is said. But they are 
spoken of. as those ‘‘who are making a separa- 
tion” ;t and the feelings, expressed toward 
them in these Epistles, are such as must have 
produced their severance from the Catholic 
body. ‘They were not only immoral in their 
lives, but ‘‘ false teachers, secretly bringing in 
destructive heresies’’;{ and the language used 
may suggest the inference, that these were 
Gnostic heresies. ‘Thus it is said, that they 
‘«¢ denied the Sovereign Lord who bought them, 
and our Lord Jesus Christ” ;§ meaning, we 
may suppose, that they denied that the Creator 





* Jude, verse 12. Comp. 2 Peter ii. 138, where dydéras seems 
probably the true reading. 
ir Jude, verse 19. O; aerrodiogicovres * the word tzvrots, which fol- 


lows in the received text, does not appear to be genuine. 
{ 2 Peter ii. 1. § 2 Peter ii. 1. Jude 4. 
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was the Supreme God, and held opinions con- 
cerning Christ so contradictory to the truth, as 
to amount to a denial of his real character. To 
the pretension of the Gnostics, that they alone 
were spiritual, and possessed of true knowl- 
edge, the writers may be supposed to refer, in- 
dignantly and contemptuously, when they de- 
scribe those of whom they speak, as ‘ animal, 
not having the spirit,”* as “speaking evil of 
what they understand not,” and as ‘ brute 
beasts, governed by instinct, made to be taken 
and destroyed.”+ ‘They promised men free- 
dom,” it is said, ‘“‘ while they themselves were 
slaves of corruption’’;{ language correspond- 
ing to the representations of the early fathers 
concerning the pretensions and character of 
many among the Gnostics. It may be added, 
that they taught for money: “Through covet- 
ousness,”’ it is said, “¢ they will make a gain of 
you by fraudulent discourses”’;§ and they are 
compared to Balaam, who “loved the wages of 
unrighteousness,”’ || having been tempted by the 
bribes of Balak. ‘* Woe for them,” says the au- 
thor of the Epistle ascribed to Jude, “ for they 
have walked in the way of Cain, and given 








* Jude 19, { 2 Peter ii. 12. Jude 10. 
} 2 Peter ii. 19. § Ibid. verse 3. 
|| Thid. verse 15. 
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themselves up to deceive, like Balaam, for pay, 
and brought destruction on themselves through 
rebellion, like Corah.”*— It is not, perhaps, 
improbable, that these epistles were written 
about the time that Gnosticism was first mak- 
ing its appearance, and before it had yet ac- 
quired any reputable or able leaders. 


Tue date of the Apocalypse is uncertain ; 
but it is, I think, to be referred either to the 
latter part of the first, or the earlier part of the 
second century. In the addresses to the seven 
churches of Asia, we find mention of the same 
vices, as existing among professed Christians, 
which we have before remarked ; and in speak- 
ing of them, Balaam is introduced under a point 
of view different from that in which he appears 
in the Epistles ascribed to Peter and Jude. 
Thus, in the address to the church at Pergamus, 
it is said; “But I have a few things against 
thee, for thou hast those who follow the teach- 
ing of Balaam, who instructed Balak how to 
cause the Israelites to offend, by eating idol- 
sacrifices and committing fornication; so hast 
thou, too, those who thus follow the teaching of 
the Nicolaitans’’?;+— that is, thou, too, hast 





* Jude 11. + Revelation ii. 14, 15. 
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those who eat idol-sacrifices and commit forni- 
cation. The Nicolaitans are also mentioned 
once before;* and this appellation appears to 
be used as equivalent to “ followers of Balaam,” 
the significance of ‘‘ Balaam” in Hebrew, and 
‘‘ Nicolatis”’ in Greek, being the same. The 
name Nicolaitans was subsequently applied to 
Gnostics who led licentious lives, till at last it 
came to be considered as the name of a sect. 
This sect was then supposed to derive its ori- 
gin from Nicolaiist (Nicholas), one of the seven 
deacons appointed by the Apostles.§ The fa- 
ble, for such it is to be considered, is rejected 
by Clement of Alexandria, who gives an ac- 
count of Nicolatis, perhaps equally unfounded, 
in which he is represented as an ascetic. || ‘The 
Nicolaitans are the sect before referred tol as, 
according to Clement, perverting the maxim, 
that “‘ the body must be abused,” which he as- 
cribes to Nicolaiis. 


Ir appears, then, that, from the times of the 
Apostles, immoral doctrines and practices had 





* Revelation ii. 6. 

+ Ireneus, Lib. I. c. 26. § 3. p. 105. Conf. Lib. II. c. 11. § 1. 
p. 188. t Ibid. § Acts vi. 5. 

|| Stromat. II. § 20. pp. 490, 491. Stromat. IIT. § 4. p. 522, 523. 

{1 See p. 126. 
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existed among professed Christians, and that, 
due allowance being made for the language of 
controversial enmity, and for charges brought 
against Christian Gnostics, which, so far as 
they were true, were true only of sects not 
Christian, there is still no reason to doubt, that 
the principles of a portion of the Gnostics did 
not secure them from the common vices of the 
Pagan world; and that there were those among 
them, who perverted their doctrines to defend 
themselves in criminal irregularities. The char- 
acter of the great body of Christians, founded 
on the requirements of our religion, the super- 
vision exercised by their respective churches 
over the morals of individual members, their re- 
jection from their number of those whose lives 
or whose principles were essentially unchristian, 
— these causes, in connexion with the perse- 
cution which they suffered from without, were 
continually operating to produce a separation 
between them and such individuals as have 
been described. But there was nothing to pre-- 
vent such individuals from forming, or from join- 
ing, a looser class of heretics, and announcing 
themselves as Gnostics, or, in other words, as 
peculiarly enlightened. 

Many of the first converts to Christianity 
must, as we have seen, have had but very im- 
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perfect information concerning it. Former prej- 
udices still retained a strong hold on their 
minds. In the effervescence of the times, false 
teachers soon arose. ‘The doctrine of the Apos- 
tles was resisted on the one hand, and per- 
verted on the other. Such being the state of 
things in the first century, the way was pre- 
pared for the existence, in the second century, of 
doctrines as remote from Christianity as those 
of the Gnostics. They were the fruit of errors 
that had sprung up when the Gospel was plant- 
ed, and had accompanied its growth. 

During the second century, all those dis- 
tinctly recognised as heretics among the Gen- 
tile converts were, or were represented to be, 
Gnostics. As has been before observed, it 
was natural that an ill-informed convert, pos- 
sessed with the common prejudices of the Gen- 
tiles, should adopt the Gnostic doctrine con- 
cerning the Old Testament and the God of the 
Jews. It was equally natural, that one who 
‘had become separated from the great body of 
Christians by an immoral life, if he did not re- 
nounce his religion altogether, should join a 
body of heretics, whose extraordinary preten- 
sions at once afforded a cover for his vices, and 
a gratification to his vanity. He would pass 
over to the looser class of theosophic Gnostics. 
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Thus it may be conceived, that, in the second 
century, those irregularities and vices settled 
down among them, which, in the first centu- 
ry, appear diffused through the body of Chris- 
tians. 


We have had occasion to bring into view the 
disorders among Christians, that unquestion- 
ably existed during the apostolic age. But we 
must be careful not to have an exaggerated 
idea of their nature or extent. They were such 
as could not but attend so wonderful a change 
of thought and feeling as our religion produced, 
and the formation of a body of Christians in 
the midst of such a world as lay around them. 
In the latter half of the second century, the 
catholic Christians were, as I have said, pre- 
eminently distinguished by their religious char- 
acter and high morality; and are liable as a 
community to no graver charge, than that their 
virtues bordered on asceticism, austerity, and 
enthusiasm. The commotion in men’s minds 
produced by the first preaching of our religion 
had subsided. It was better understood. The 
books of the New Testament, and especially 
the Gospels, were now open to the examination 
of all, and afforded means for studying its his- 
tory and character. The great body of Chris- 
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tians, who were united in a common faith, had 
been purified by severe sufferings and persecu- 
tion, and by the discipline which they maintained 
among themselves. They were a new class of 
men, standing in contrast with their heathen 
contemporaries ; and the grosser vices of the 
world found either no entrance or no toleration 
among them. But it is not strange if the over- 
whelming licentiousness of the times forced it- 
self in, where the weaker faith and the errone- 
ous doctrines of the Gnostics presented a fee- 
bler resistance, or opened a way for its admis- 
sion. 


Bur this subject requires some further ex- 
planation. We may readily understand why, 
at the present day, individuals without Chris- 
tian faith, or without Christian morals, should 
claim to be called Christians, or why the gen- 
erality of men in a Christian country, whatever 
may be the strength of their faith, or its prac- 
tical influence, should acquiesce in being num- 
bered as believers; but the inquiry may well 
arise, how it was, that, when to be a Christian 
was to expose one’s self to hatred and persecu- 
tion, any should take that name, except from 
such sincere conviction, and such conscientious 
motives, as would preserve them from indulging 
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in the vices of the heathen world, and especial- 
ly from justifying such indulgence on principle. 
The solution of the fact is, that the looser her- 
etics did not expose themselves to persecution. 
The hatred of the Heathens to the Christians 
manifested itself by irregular outbreaks. It 
would be a great mistake to suppose, that the 
proceedings against them, at least before the 
latter part of the third century, resembled the 
systematized persecution of infidels and heretics 
in those Roman-Catholic countries where the 
Inquisition has been established. The steady 
action of law was unknown throughout the 
Roman Empire. Its machinery was wholly out 
of order. Its workings were irregular and in- 
terrupted. The government was a government 
of force. After the time of Nero till that of 
Diocletian, the Emperors, for the most part, 
appear rather to have yielded to the spirit of 
persecution, than to have excited it. The suf- 
ferings of the Christians were occasioned far 
less by their edicts, than by the superstition 
and enmity of the lower classes, the cruelty of 
some of the provincial governors, and the license 
and rapacity of the soldiery. Such persecutors 
would, in general, select their victims from the 
most conscientious and zealous among the num- 
ber of those, who, from their circumstances in 
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life, might be most easily oppressed, or who, 
being conspicuous among Christians, had, at 
the same time, incurred some particular odium. 
The more licentious among the heretics had lit- 
tle to fear. They, probably, called themselves 
Gnostics, or enlightened men, rather than Chris- 
tians; for the latter name might not only have 
exposed them to obloquy and danger, but would 
have confounded them with the great body of 
believers, whom they looked down upon with 
contempt. They were connected with the hea- 
then world in its vices and in its idol-worship. 
Nor, by a man devoid of conscientiousness and 
self-devotion, was danger to be apprehended, 
even if, by some accident, he might be ac- 
cused as a Christian. The judicial trials of 
Christians were very unlike those of heretics in 
later times. ‘The accused had his condemna- 
tion or acquittal in his own power. He might 
save himself by renouncing his faith, or by de- 
nying it. All that was required of him was to 
profess himself not a Christian, and to burn 
incense before the judge in honor of an idol, 
or to swear by the Genius of the Emperor. 

It appears, indeed, that many of the theo- 
sophic Gnostics withdrew themselves from that 
severe discipline of persecution, to which the 
catholic Christians were exposed, and which 
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tended essentially to preserve their moral ener- 
gy, their spiritual character, and their high tone 
of virtue. Tertullian has a discourse, written 
with all his usual vehemence, against such as 
dissuaded from martyrdom. It is entitled, Scor- 
piace, that is, ‘An Antidote against Scorpi- 
ons’’; for to scorpions he compares those, whom 
he considered as endeavouring to instill poison 
into others, which would cause their spiritual 
death. ‘* When the faith,” he says, ‘is vexed 
with fire, and the church is in the midst of 
flames, like the burning bush, then the Gnos- 
tics break out, then the Valentinians creep 
forth, then all the opposers of martyrdom are 
made active by the heat to strike, to dart 
their stings, and to kill.”* ‘They taught, that 
to profess the faith at the cost of life, was not 
required by God, who desires the death of no 
man, but was an act of folly. ‘The true profes- 
sion they maintained to be the holding of the 
true doctrine in the sight of God, not a profes- 
sion made openly before men. Similar princi- 
ples and a corresponding practice are charged 
upon the heretics generally by Ireneeus; though 
he admits that there had been martyrs from 
their number. The Gnostics, according to him, 





* Scorpiace, c. 1. p. 487. 
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maintained that it was not necessary to submit 
to martyrdom. ‘Their doctrine was the true 
attestation of their faith.* ‘‘ Some,” he says, 
‘‘have had the hardihood to despise martyrs, 
and to cast censure on those who are put to 
death for the profession of the Lord.”t The 
same account is given of one portion of the 
heretics by Clement of Alexandria. ‘Through 
an irreligious and cowardly love of life, he says, 
they represented martyrdom as _ self-murder ; 
maintaining that the true Christian testimony 
was not a martyr’s testimony, but their own 
higher knowledge of Him who is really God. 
Clement, however, says, that other heretics (re- 
ferring, doubtless, to the Marcionites) were, 
through enmity to the Creator, eager to expose 
themselves to martyrdom.{ A writer quoted by 
Eusebius observes, that some heretical sects 
had furnished many martyrs, and particularly 
mentions the Marcionites as claiming this dis- 
tinction. § 

Among the theosophic Gnostics, the ascetics, 
we may presume, were equally ready with the 
Marcionites to suffer when their faith required 








* Cont. Heres. Lib. IV. c. 33. § 9. p. 272. 
+ Ibid. Lib. TIT. c. 18. § 5. p. 210. 

{ Stromat. IV. § 4. p. 571. 

§ Hist. Eccles. Lib. V. c. 16. 
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it. Of the practice and the doctrine of others 
of that class of Gnostics, but especially of the 
principles of their leaders, we may judge in 
some degree from a passage of the Valentinian, 
Heracleon, preserved by Clement of Alexan- 
dria,* a part of which has been already quoted. 
It, at once, serves to explain, and to give credi- 
bility to, what is said concerning them by their 
catholic opponents. In commenting on the 
words of Jesus, in which he speaks of that pro- 
fession of him, which his disciples were required 
to make before men, and especially before those 
in authority, Heracleon says, that there is a pro- 
fession which is made by faith and conduct, 
and another by words; that the latter, which is 
made before those in authority, is erroneously 
considered by most as the only profession; but 
that it may be made by hypocrites, and that it 
has not been made by all those who have been 
saved, and, among them, not by several of the 
Aposties. It is only partial, not complete ; 
complete profession is made by works and 
deeds, corresponding to faith in Christ. He 
who makes this profession will make the other, 
should it become a duty, and reason require it. 
He will rightly profess Christ in words, who 











* Stromat. IV. § 9. pp. 595, 596. 
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has previously professed him in his dispositions. 
Heracleon adds more to the same effect, but 
nothing which alters the complexion of the pas- 
sage. In his comments upon it Clement says, 
that here and elsewhere Heracleon, whom he 
calls the most approved of the Valentinians, 
appears to agree in opinion with catholic Chris- 
tians. He conceives, however, that he has dis- 
regarded the fact, that a martyr’s profession is 
alone sufficient proof of sincere faith ; and ob- 
serves on the unreasonableness of supposing 
that it might be made by a hypocrite. ‘“ ‘Fo 
profess our faith,” he goes on to say, “is the 
duty of all, for this is in our power; to defend 
it is not the duty of all, for it may not be in 
our power” ;* words that may remmd one of 
Latimer, when, broken by age and suffering, he 
declared to his judges, that he could not argue 
for his religion, but that he could die for it. 
However unobjectionable, in themselves con- 
sidered, were the leading sentiments of Herac- 
leon, they were, when thus nakedly stated, 
not altogether apposite to the times. It is 
not too much to say, that he discovers some 
tendency to depreciate that bold profession of 
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Christ, by which, when made before a_perse- 
cuting judge, a Christian sealed his condemna- 
tion to torture and death. It is easy to per- 
ceive, how his view of the subject might degen- 
erate into that which Tertullian, in his ‘ Scor- 
piace,” says was presented by the Valentinians. 

There is, indeed, a very striking contrast be- 
tween the passage of Heracleon, and two trea- 
tises which remain to us, one by Tertullian, and 
the other by Origen. That of Tertullian is 
entitled ‘“‘ Concerning Flight in Persecution.” 
It is a strong exhortation not to avoid persecu- 
tion, either by flight, or by buying off those 
who threatened to become informers. It is 
written with the intense earnestness of one, 
who, if he had not been a Christian, might have 
raised a watrior’s voice, of power 


“To cheer in the mid battle, ay, to turn the flying.” 


There can be little doubt, that often, under the 
circumstances of those times, the course of con- 
duct to which he exhorted was that most hon- 
orable to Christians, most likely to command 
the respect of their enemies, and best adapted 
to extend the knowledge and influence of our 
religion. In more than one instance, persecution 
appears to have been checked by the number 
and intrepidity of those who were ready to sub- 
mit to martyrdom. ‘There may be errors of 
23 
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reasoning in his work, but the deepest sinceri- 
ty is evident throughout; and, compared with 
his other writings, it has a subdued tone of ex- 
pression, suited to the subject. It is character- 
ized, at the same time, by an unshrinking con- 
sistency, in which its severe purpose is never 
for a moment lost sight of, and by a sustained 
energy of wholly unworldly feeling. Tertullian 
concludes it with the following words. 

‘‘This doctrine, brother, perhaps seems to 
you hard and intolerable. But recollect what 
God said; Let him who can receive it, receive it; 
that is, Let him who cannot receive it, depart. 
He who fears to suffer does not belong to him 
who suffered. But he who does not fear to suf- 
fer is perfect in love, the love of God; for per- 
fect love casts out fear. Thus it is, that many 
are called, but few are chosen. He is not sought 
for, who is ready to follow the broad way, but 
he who will take the narrow path. And thus 
the Paraclete is necessary, the leader into all 
truth, the encourager to endure all things; 
whom they who have received neither fly per- 
secution, nor buy it off; we having him on our 
side, both to speak for us when interrogated, 
and to aid us when suffering.” 

Tertullian, when he wrote this tract, had be- 
come a Montanist; and the Holy Spirit, which 
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the Montanists believed to have spoken by Mon- 
tanus, they commonly denominated the Para- 
clete. 

There is as great a difference between the 
treatise of Origen and that of Tertullian, as 
may well exist between two works of able writ- 
ers, relating to the same subject, and having 
nearly the same purpose. That of Origen is 
of particular interest. It was addressed, during 
a time of persecution, to two friends, with one 
of whom he appears to have been particularly 
connected, to exhort them to meet suffering 
and death with Christian fortitude. When we 
can bring before our minds all that is implied 
in one friend’s writing to another to encourage 
him to martyrdom, we may, in one respect, 
have a distinct conception of the state and 
character of the early catholic Christians. The 
address of Origen is affectionate, considerate, 
and respectful, but with no expression of tem- 
porary excitement. On the contrary, it has 
something of his usual languor and diffuseness 
of style, and over-subtilty of thought. It is 
characterized by the calmness of one who was 
thoroughly penetrated by the spirit of our reli- 
gion, whose earthly passions had been subdued, 
whose hopes were fixed on heaven; and who 
had thus learned to look on life and death in- 
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differently, and to contemplate suffering as one 
prepared for it. 

“‘T would,” says Origen, “that you may be 
able through the whole of this present conflict 
to bear in mind the great reward which is laid 
up in Heaven for those who are persecuted and 
reviled for righteousness’ sake, and for the sake 
of the Son of Man; so as to rejoice, and exult, 
and leap for joy, as the apostles in former days 
rejoiced, when they were deemed worthy to 
suffer contumely for him. ..... Would, indeed, 
that your souls may not be at all perturbed, but 
that, when standing before the tribunal, and 
when the naked sword hangs over your throats, 
you may be strengthened by the peace of God 
which passes all understanding, and made calm 
by the thought, that they who are absent from 
the body are present with the Lord of All. 
But if we are not able always to preserve our 
firmness, I would at least that our trouble may 
not appear, and show itself to those who are 
alien from our faith.” * 

‘‘ Whether our profession of Christ be complete 
or not, we may thus determine. If, through 
the whole time of the inquisition and tempta- 
tion, we yield no place in our hearts to the 


* Exhortatio ad Martyrium, § 4. Origen. Opp, I. 276. 
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Devil, who would corrupt us with evil thoughts 
of denying our faith, or cause us to hesitate, or 
pervert us by some sophistry to what is at en- 
mity with a martyr’s testimony and our perfec- 
tion ; if, with this, we bring no stain upon our- 
selves by any word foreign from our profession ; 
if we endure all the reproach, and mockery, and 
laughter, and reviling of our adversaries, and 
the pity which they seem to have for us, re- 
garding us as in error and foolish, and speaking 
to us as deluded ; and, still more, if the strong 
love of children, or their mother, or any of those 
dearest to us in this world, do not violently 
draw us back to their enjoyment or to this life ; 
but, turning from them all, we can devote our- 
selves wholly to God, and to that life which is 
with him, as about to be associated with his 
Only Son and with his followers; — then we 
may say, that we have fully perfected our pro- 
fession.’’ * 

The tone of mind expressed by Tertullian 
and Origen is very different from that of He- 
racleon. It is to men possessed with their spirit, 
that we are indebted, through the providence 
of God, for the preservation of Christianity. 
Wholly relieved, as we are, from the necessity 





* Ibid. § 11. p. 281. 
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of practising those high and hard duties which 
were appointed to them, we may be unable, 
without an effort, to enter into their principles 
and feelings. Looking, under very different cir- 
cumstances, to the severe sufferings to which 
they were summoned, and wholly unprepared 
to meet them by any preparatory discipline, we 
may even shrink from sympathy, and feel ra- 
ther with those who fled, or bought off their ac- 
cusers, in times of persecution. But let us at 
least be just, and give honor where honor is 
due; and not suffer our attention to be engross- 
ed by the extravagance that sometimes marked 
the strength of those virtues which the early 
Christians displayed, and almost necessarily ac- 
companied them in such minds as Tertullian’s.* 


I nave spoken of the Gnostics as they exist- 
ed in the second century, and of the charges 
brought against them by the early fathers, the 





* Gibbon (ch. xvi. note 100) says, that the treatise of Tertullian 
is “filled with the wildest fanaticism, and the most incoherent 
declamation.” That a work such as I have described should 
appear to a writer like Gibbon expressive of the wildest fanati- 
cism, may easily be supposed, But the assertion that it is full 
of incoherent declamation is utterly unfounded. No writer ever 
kept his purpose more steadily in view, than does Tertullian in 
this treatise. 


Very probably, Gibbon had never read it, but he had perhaps 
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fathers of the second and third centuries. Be- 
yond this time, there is, as I have before re- 
marked, little reason to believe, that any proper 
Gnostic sects survived in much vigor. Their 
doctrines were such as strike with the glare of 
novelty, and are thrown aside when that be- 
comes tarnished. ‘They were superseded by 
the kindred sect of the Manicheans. Through 
the union of Christianity with the imperial 
power, a flood of corruption poured in among 
Christians ; and a variety of new, bitter, world- 
ly controversies arose, in the fourth century, 
which diverted men’s attention from the old 
errors of the Gnostics, except as a matter of 
history, and a means of blackening the name of 
heretic by odious representations of those who 
had borne it. There is no reason to doubt, that 
the Gnostics who still remained shared in the 
degeneracy of that evil age, when darkness was 
beginning to close over men, and they were 





seen what is said by Jortin: “In the persecution under Severus, 
many fled to avoid it, or gave money to redeem themselves. 
Tertullian, like a frantic Montanist, condemned these expe- 
dients.” (Remarks on Ecclesiastical History. Lond. 1805. Vol. 
II. p. 90.) — Jortin was a scholar of some elegance and some 
acuteness, but of little compass of mind, and wanting almost 
every requisite essential in treating of the history of the early 
Christians. In aiming at smartness of style he sometimes falls 
into flippancy. 
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about to enter on that long series of centuries, 
that marks the history of the world with its 
mental and moral desolation. But the specific 
charges urged against the Gnostics by the or- 
thodox historians of heresy in the fourth and 
fifth centuries, with Epiphanius at their head, 
are so obviously in great part calumnies, as to 
afford no safe ground for determining what was, 
or what had been, the character of those against 
whom they are brought. I have, in a note at 
the end of this volume, stated some facts which 
show with what incredulity we may be justified 
in regarding them.* 


Ir appears, then, from what precedes, that 
there was great diversity of moral character 
among the Gnostics. Some were distinguished 
for their severe asceticism, and others for their 
principled licentiousness. The inveterate pre- 
judices of the Gentiles against the Jews and 
Judaism, the traditionary errors of the Jews 
concerning their religion, the form, consequent- 
ly, in which it was presented to the minds of 
the new converts, and their inability to compre- 
hend the subject correctly, and to solve, in a 
satisfactory manner, the difficulties with which 





* See Additional Note C. 
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it was and is embarrassed, caused a portion of 
the Gentile converts to separate the Mosaic dis- 
pensation from the Christian, and to regard the 
latter alone as coming from the Supreme Being. 
These were the Gnostics. But the arbitrary 
hypothesis of a Supreme God and an inferior 
god, by which the Gnostics made a forced sep- 
aration of Judaism from Christianity, and the 
inconsistency of their scheme with the plain 
language of Christ and his Apostles, spread con- 
fusion and indistinctness through all their con- 
ceptions of our religion. Notwithstanding this, 
the Marcionites, influenced more by moral] and 
Christian feeling, than by any other cause, in 
rejecting the representations of the Old Testa- 
ment as applicable to the true God, did not 
fall behind the catholic Christians in the strict- 
ness or strength of their self-denying virtues. 
On the contrary, there seems to have been 
much of fanaticism mixed with their renuncia- 
tion of the pleasures of this life. But the theo- 
sophic Gnostics were less detached from the 
heathen world. ‘They drew their vague specu- 
lations from its philosophy. ‘There was a ten- 
dency in their minds to substitute for the reali- 
ties of God’s revelation, a baseless, abstract 
faith, the evidence of which was the testimony of 
their own spiritual nature. They seem to have 
24. 
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regarded Christianity too much as a system of 
philosophy, and too little as a divine revelation. 
They thus stood as a sort of intermediate class 
between the catholic Christians and the Hea- 
thens. Many of them, doubtless, received our 
religion in good faith, according to their modi- 
fication of it, and conformed their lives to the 
moral purity which it requires; but it does not 
appear, that any considerable number felt it to 
be a means of the moral renovation of man- 
kind, or regarded themselves as called upon to 
seal their testimony to it with their blood. It 
is clear, that they had not that zeal in avowing 
and defending and propagating their faith, as of 
inestimable value. to their fellow men, which 
exposed the catholic Christians to persecution. 
Some of them, pretending, perhaps, as men of 
enlightened minds, to hold in disregard outward 
forms of religion, joined, of their own accord, 
in idol-sacrifices ; while others, like the ancient 
heathen philosophers, were probably ready to 
escape odium and vexation by whatever com- 
pliances were necessary with the popular super- 
stitions. It appears, further, that there were 
some, perhaps many of their number, who, 
though not countenanced by their principal lead- 
ers, or the more respectable portion of the the- 
osophic Gnostics, seized on the doctrine of the 
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incorruptible purity of their spiritual nature, as 
a pretence for indulging in gross vices. The 
existence of such a class of men, not altogether 
destitute of belief in the divine mission of our 
Saviour, is, as we have seen, accounted for by 
causes that had been in operation from the time 
when St. Paul first gathered converts from the 
Gentiles. They were early thrown off from the 
body of catholic Christians, and became apos- 
tates or heretics. It may readily be believed, 
that they had no attachment to Judaism which 
would prevent them from becoming Gnostics, 
and, in the pride of their new spiritual superi- 
ority, looking down upon the unenlightened and 
over-scrupulous body of Christians, by whom 
they were rejected. In taking this course they 
met with no obstacle; for among the generality 
of theosophic Gnostics there was no combina- 
tion or discipline, which might have repelled or 
excluded the unworthy from being associated 
with them. 

Nor was there anything precisely to define 
the limits between the theosophic Gnostics and 
individuals holding Gnostic opinions, and more 
or less affected by the widely spreading influ- 
ence of Christianity, who yet had no title to 
the name of Christians. But, though the limits 
were undefined, there was the well-marked 
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general distinction between those who decided- 
ly belonged to one class or the other, that the 
former believed, and the latter did not believe, 
the divine mission of Christ. In respect, also, 
to one noted pseudo-Christian sect, which has 
been mistaken for a branch of the Gnostics, I 
mean the Carpocratians, it will appear, I think, 
from what is about to be said, that its members 
did not even hold Gnostic doctrines. We must, 
therefore, separate, as far as possible, the pseudo- 
Christians from the Gnostics; and to this sub- 
ject we will next attend. 


CHAPTER IV. 


ON SOME PSEUDO-CHRISTIAN SECTS AND INDIVIDUALS, WHO 
HAVE BEEN IMPROPERLY CONFOUNDED WITH THE GNOS- 
TICS. 


We have seen that Simon Magus is repre- 
sented by the fathers as the parent of all the 
heretical sects, while, at the same time, he is 
described not as a disciple of Christ, but as 
opposing himself to Christ as a rival, His 
followers, the Simonians, therefore, were not 
Christians. These facts may induce us readily to 
give credit to the supposition, that among those 
who may seem to be, or who are, enumerated 
as Christian heretics, by some one or more of 
the fathers, there were other sects or indi- 
viduals who had no title to the name of Chris- 
tian; though many of them may have held the 
Gnostic doctrine, that the material universe is 
the work of a being or beings imperfect or evil. 
This confusion, if it exist, of Christian and 
pseudo-Christian sects must be removed, before 
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we can form a correct notion of the Gnostics ; 
and the investigation of the subject may also 
serve to make us acquainted with the charac- 
-ter of the times, and the effects produced by 
the promulgation of Christianity. 


Amone the sects referred to, the Carpocra- 
tians may be first mentioned. They had 
their origin in Alexandria, and became con- 
spicuous about the middle of the second cen- 
tury. By Irenaeus they are classed with the 
Gnostics; and, according to him, they affirmed 
that the world was made by angels. But a 
comparison of his whole account * with the 
information afforded by Clement of Alexan- 
driat+ may lead us to the conclusion, that the 
Carpocratians were neither Christians, nor 
heathen Gnostics, but a corrupt sect of Pla- 
tonists, who pretended to regard Christ as a 
very eminent philosopher among the Barbari- 
ans, as Confucius was at one time celebrated 
by European men of letters. This may appear 
from what follows. 

With Carpocrates was connected, as a 
founder of the sect, his son Epiphanes, the 








* Cont. Heres. Lib. I. c. 25. pp. 103 - 105. c. 28. § 2. p. 107. 
Lib. If. ec. 31 - 33. pp. 164 - 168. 
+ Stromat. III. § 2. pp. 511-515. 
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author of a work ‘“ Concerning Justice,” from 
which Clement’ quotes a series of passages.* 
The purpose of them is to maintain that no 
property should exist, but that all things should 
be common to all. ‘The justice of God,” 
Epiphanes says, ‘is a certain equal distribu- 
tion.” + Following out his principles, he main- 
tains, as Plato had taught in his Republic, 
that there should be a community of women; 
— women in Egypt and Greece, as in the East, 
being regarded much in the light of property. 
For his doctrine of equality he argues from the 
natural order of things; according to which, 
for example, God gives the light of the sun 
equally to all; and a common nature, and food 
in common, to all the individuals of the dif- 
ferent species of animals. This order he vin- 
dicates as good, he regards it as a manifesta- 
tion of the great moral law of all beings, and 
ascribes it to the ‘‘ Maker and Father of All,” 
that is, to the Supreme God. 

It appears, therefore, that Epiphanes re- 
garded the order of nature as good, and as 
proceeding from the Supreme Being. He dif- 
fered, therefore, from the Gnostics in their 





* Stromat. III. ubi supra. 
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fundamental doctrine. They considered the 
order of nature as full of defects and evils, 
and ascribed it, in consequence, to an imper- 
fect Creator. But Epiphanes, it is clear, had 
no such being in view. He ascribes the con- 
stitution of things in the material universe to 
the Supreme God, whom alone he regards as 
the Creator. He was, moreover, so far from 
holding the doctrine of the Gnostics, which iden- 
tified the Creator with the God of the Jews, that, 
as quoted by Clement, he considered the com- 
mand, “Thou shalt not covet” as ridiculous, 
and more especially the command, “ Thou 
shalt not covet thy neighbour’s wife ’”?; — they 
being, according to him, directly opposite to 
the ordinances of the Creator as manifested 
in his works. LEpiphanes, then, was not a 
Gnostic, nor was his father Carpocrates, from 
whom he derived his principles, nor the fol- 
lowers of both, by whom they were adopted. 
Nor had they, I conceive, more title to be con- 
sidered as Christians. 

It is the obvious remark of Clement, that 
the doctrines alleged clearly subvert the Law 
and the Gospel. Upon their first aspect, they 
show themselves to be the doctrines of one, 
who had no deference for the divine authority 
of Christ. Their advocate, Epiphanes, was, 
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according to him, a youth of extraordinary 
precocity, who died at the age of seventeen, 
after having been educated by his father in the 
different branches of knowledge, particularly 
in the Platonic philosophy. Clement says that 
his mother was a native of Cephallenia, and 
that in Same, a city of that island, a temple 
was erected to him as a god, and divine honors 
were paid him after his death. There seems no 
reasonable ground for doubting this account. 
There is nothing in it inconsistent with the 
customs of the Heathens. Clement lived in 
the same century with Epiphanes, and in the 
same city in which he was born; and the facts 
stated by him are of such a kind as hardly to 
admit the supposition of any essential mistake 
concerning them. But the followers of Epiph- 
anes, who paid him divine honors, were evi- 
dently Heathens. In conformity with this, 
Ireneus tells us, that the Carpocratians had 
images of Christ, together with those of heathen 
philosophers, as Pythagoras, Plato, and Aris- 
totle, which they crowned with garlands, and 
honored after the fashion of the Gentiles.* It 
appears, therefore, that they placed Christ in 
the same rank with those philosophers. Some 





* Cont. Heres, Lib. I. c. 25. § 6. p. 105. 
29 
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of them, he says, affirmed that they were like 
Jesus, and some that in certain respects they 
were stronger, or better.* 

Respecting their other opinions, Irencus 
states, that they believed, that ‘Jesus was 
the son of Joseph, and was like other men, 
except that his soul, being strong and pure, 
remembered what it had seen in its circumgy- 
ration with the unoriginated God.” + These 
conceptions were founded on the doctrine of 
Plato, who had taught, in his Phedrus, the 
preéxistent immortality of all souls, and that 
those of the better class had, before their im- 
mersion in matter, ascended to the outer orb 
of heaven, where they had been borne round in 
company with the gods, and had beheld the 
eternal Ideas, there presented to view, of which 
all true knowledge is only a reminiscence. f{ 





* Cont. Heres. Lib. I. c. 25. § 2. p. 103, Lib. II. c, 32. § 3. 
p- 165. 

+ Ibid. Lib. I. c. 25. § 1. p. 103. 

¢ Plato in Phedro, p. 245 seqq. (I refer here, as elsewhere, to 
the pages of Henry Stephen’s edition (Paris, 1578), which are 
commonly numbered in the margin of later editions). Plato puts 
the representations, there given, into the mouth of Socrates. 
They appear irreconcilable with those concerning the crea- 
tion, and the preéxistent state, of souls, given in his Timeus, 
p. 41 seqq. But his imaginations at different times were not 
unfrequently at variance with each other.— The words of Plato, 
in his Phedrus, in speaking of the vision of eternal Ideas pre- 
sented to preéxistent souls, as borne round on the outer orb of 
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Ireneus, attributing Gnostic conceptions to 
the Carpocratians, goes on to say, that, accord- 
ing to them, the soul of Jesus being thus ex- 
cellent, ‘“‘ power was sent it by God to enable 
it to escape the Makers of the World, and 
passing through them all, and being wholly 
liberated, to ascend to him’; and that the 
same would be the case with all souls who 
followed his course. This conception of 
Makers of the World, disposed to impede the 
ascent of the soul, is Gnostic; but that Irene- 
us was in error in ascribing it to the Carpo- 
cratians, may appear by what has been quoted 
from Epiphanes. It seems to have been not 
uncommon to attribute incorrectly to one sect 
opinions held, or reputed to be held, by anoth- 
er. The mistake of Irenzus may have arisen 
in this way alone; or it may be otherwise ac- 
counted for. ‘Through the irregular action of 
Christianity upon their minds, and the conse- 
quent unsettling of their old faith, the Car- 
‘ pocratians may have advanced so far toward 
the opinions of the catholic Christians, as to 





heaven, are so characteristic of ancient philosophy as to be 
worth quoting: “This supercelestial place,” he says, “no poet 
here on earth has ever celebrated or will celebrate worthily. 
But thus it is; for one must dare to describe it truly, especially one 
who ts discoursing of the truth.” p. 247. 
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regard the inferior gods of the later Platonists, 
the heathen divinities, as evil spirits; and, if 
this were so, Ireneus might easily confound 
those inferior gods with the creator-angels of 
the Gnostics. That such was the case may be 
conjectured from what he states to have been 
said by them, namely, that the soul of Jesus 
had learned to despise the Makers of the World 
in consequence of having been educated among 
the Jews.* No Gnostic would have repre- 
sented Jesus as learning to despise the Makers 
of the World, among whom they commonly 
regarded the god of the Jews as the chief, in 
consequence of his being imbued with Jewish 
notions ; but the Carpocratians, if such as we 
have supposed them, might well have assigned 
this as a cause for his contempt of the heathen 
divinities. It can hardly be, that the account 
of lrenzus is not erroneous. 

The morals of the Carpocratians are por- 
trayed in very dark colors by their contempo- 
raries Irenzeus and Clement. ‘They represent 
the sect as having brought reproach on the 
Christian name ;— upon “ us,” says Irenzus, 
‘** who have no communion with them either in 





* Jesu autem dicunt animam in Judeorum consuetudine nu- 
tritam contemsisse eos [fabricatores mundi]. Lib. L c. 25. § 1. 
p. 103. 
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doctrine, or in morals, or in daily life.”* The 
Heathens, doubtless, were very ready to impute 
to Christians the vices and licentiousness of 
those whose minds had merely been put in 
action by the new faith, of those bands of out- 
laws, who, not belonging to the number of the 
true followers of our religion, yet accompanied 
its march, and hovered round its outposts. 
Some modern writers have been disposed to 
regard the charges brought against the Carpo- 
cratians by their contemporaries as improbable, 
and in great part unfounded. But their princi- 
pal argument is, that the Carpocratians were 
Christians, and that Christians could not have 
been guilty of such immoralities. If, on the 
contrary, we regard them as Heathens, on 
whom the indirect and irregular influence of 
Christianity had had no other effect than to set 
them free from the restraints of common opin- 
ion, and who, in consequence, were inflated 
with a notion of their superiority to common 
prejudices, we shall perceive that they were in 
the very state, in which moral disorders might 
be expected to break out among them. The 
charges against them are to a great extent 
confirmed by the principles of Epiphanes, whom 





* Lib. I. c. 25. § 8, p. 103. 
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they deified. These are advanced in the broad- 
est manner in the extracts from him given by 
Clement. He maintained that all laws for the 
security of private property were in violation 
of the universal law of God, which had given 
all things in-common to all; and that they 
alone created the offences which they pun- 
ished.* This indeed may be considered as 
little more than a speculative principle, since 
society imposes such severe penalties on those 
who act in conformity to it, that none are likely 
to reduce it to practice from a mere conviction 
of its truth. But his doctrine respecting the 
promiscuous intercourse of the sexes, which 
not only broke down all moral restraint, but 
represented it as an ordinance of God, is suffi- 
cient, especially when we consider the state 
of society in which it was promulgated, to re- 
move any doubt concerning the truth of the 
licentiousness of which the Carpocratians were 
accused. They were heathen philosophers, 
and Christian chastity was not to be learned 
from heathen philosophy. They were, as we 
have supposed, of the school of Plato, and in 
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two of his most noted Dialogues they might 
have found a mixture of philosophical jargon 
with nameless impurity.* Nor is there any 
reason to question what Irenzus says of them,+ 
that they, like the later Platonists, professed 
the science and practice of magic or theurgy, 
and used their pretended skill for the purpose 
of deception. 


I wave reserved for a separate head the men- 
tion of one doctrine which Irenzus imputes to 
them; because, so far as it may appear to have 
been held by any individuals, it connects them 
in a class with other pseudo- Christians, main- 
taining that the practice of scandalous immorali- 
ties was a religious duty. As followers of Pla- 
to, the Carpocratians believed the doctrine of 
the preéxistence and transmigration of souls ; 
and maintained, says Irenzus, that the soul 
would not obtain its final liberation from matter 
till it had been conversant with every kind of 
life and every mode of action; that is, as 
he explains their meaning, till it had been 
conversant with every kind of impurity and 





* I refer to the Phedrus and the Banquet, “ amatoria collo- 


quia xa) raideguorint.” 
+ Cont. Heres. Lib. L c. 25. § 3 p.103. Lib. IL ¢.81.§ 2 
p. 164. c. 32. § 3. p. 165. 
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vice.* A strong doubt may at once arise 
whether such a doctrine could have been pro- 
fessed by any individuals; and the idea of 
acting upon it, to its full extent, appears al- 
together monstrous and incredible. Irenzus 
himself says, that he could not believe that their 
practice corresponded to their principles. What, 
indeed, were the principles or the practice of 
certain libertine individuals of the second cen- 
tury, called Carpocratians, whether they were 
more immoral than some have supposed, or less 
immoral than their opponents represented, is a 
subject that may seem wholly uninteresting at 
the present day. Certainly it is so, as far as 
justice to their memory is concerned. But, on 
the other hand, if they held the doctrine im- 
puted to them by Irenzeus, or if they held any 
doctrine which, without being greatly misrep- 
resented, might afford occasion for the state- 
ment which he makes, this is a phenomenon in 
human nature that may well deserve attention. 

That they did hold some doctrine of this 
kind, and that he did not essentially mistake 
their meaning, may appear from various con- 
siderations. lIrenzeus affirms, that it was ex- 
pressed in their writings; and that they taught 





* Lib. 1. c. 25. § 4. pp. 108, 104, Lib. IL. c. 32, § 2. p. 165. 
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that Jesus had communicated it privately to his 
Apostles and disciples, and had appointed them 
to communicate it to those who were worthy 
and obedient. ‘They would not have maintain- 
ed that a doctrine concerning morals had been 
taught privately, if it had been such as was 
correspondent to the tenor of the Gospels. He 
says, that they accommodated to their doctrine 
the words of our Saviour, ‘‘ Agree with thine 
adversary quickly ;”’ representing the adversary 
as Satan, one of the angels of the world, who 
would not suffer the soul to obtain its freedom 
from imprisonment in some mortal body, ¢zll it 
had paid the uttermost farthing ; that is, ac- 
cording to his explanation, till it had been con- 
versant in all the works of this world. His 
appeal to their writings, and the particulars 
which he gives relating to their doctrine, serve 
to show, that, if his account is not true to 
the letter, it still had an essential foundation 
in truth. It is repeated by other writers, par- 
ticularly by Tertullian, who says,* that they 
represented ‘crimes as the tribute which life 
must pay’; facinora iributa sunt vite; and 
notes the same perversion of Scripture that 
is mentioned by Irenzus. 





* De Anima, c. 35. p. 291. 
26 
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The doctrine in question, stated in its least 
offensive form, we may, perhaps, conceive to 
have been, that the soul must have full experi- 
ence of this life before passing into another 
state, and that to this end it must be conver- 
sant with pleasures commonly considered crimi- 
nal. ‘To represent indulgence in such pleasures 
as a matter of religious obligation, was con- 
formable to the teaching of Epiphanes, that 
promiscuous intercourse of the sexes was an 
ordinance of God. lIrenzus concludes his ac- 
count of the moral principles of the Carpocra- 
tians with saying, that they taught, that men 
were “saved by faith and love, but that other 
things were indifferent ; that, according to the 
opinions of men, some were accounted good 
and others bad, but that nothing was bad by 
nature.”* By faith they may have meant a firm 
adherence to their philosophy ; for to souls puri- 
fied by philosophy Plato assigned the highest 
places after death. But in what they said of 
faith and love we may recognise, perhaps, a 
common tendency of those most licentious in 
their speculations or their practice to shelter 
themselves under a show of words expressive 
of common sentiments or belief. 








* Lib. Lc. 25. § 5. p. 104. 
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It may appear, then, that the Carpocratians 
belonged to the same class with those pseudo- 
Christians mentioned by Clement of Alexan- 
dria as quoted in the last chapter.* The prin- 
ciple common to them all was, that the practice 
of scandalous immoralities was a matter of re- 
ligious obligation. It may be observed, in con- 
nexion, that the charges brought against them, 
however general may be the terms in which 
they are sometimes expressed, evidently relate 
principally to the vices of sensuality and _prof- 
ligacy. 

The avowal of such a principle may strike 
us at first view as a moral absurdity scarcely 
credible. But it was in truth a principle with 
which Paganism had made men familiar, and 
which it had thoroughly sanctioned. In the 
heathen worship, gross indecencies, and abom- 
inable extravagancies and debaucheries, were 
represented as acceptable to many of their 
gods, to Bacchus, Venus, Cybele, and Flora; 
not to mention other inferior divinities of a 
still baser character. The public celebration 
ef many of the heathen rites was marked 
with deep stains of pollution. In Egypt, 
where brute animals were deified, heathen 





* See pp. 127 - 133. 
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writers tell us (whether we can believe them 
or not), that abominations were committed 
in their worship, with which even those, that 
Epiphanius charges on the heretics whom he 
most vilifies, are not to be compared.* 

That such vices as the pseudo-Christians 
practised might make a part of religion was, 
therefore, the doctrine of the age. But, per- 


* Gibbon (Ch. XV. Vol. II. pp. 289-294) speaks, in contrast 
with the pious horrors and foolish scruples of the early Chris- 
tians, of “the cheerful devotion,” “the agreeable fictions,” and 
“the beautiful mythology ” of Paganism; and says, that, “on the 
days of solemn festivals,” “superstition always wore the appear- 
ance of pleasure and often of virtue.” He could hardly have 
used language more unworthy of a philosopher, or less conso- 
nant to truth, The pagan mythology, the history of the pagan 
gods, when viewed in its naked deformity, appears a history of 
the coarse indulgence of animal propensities, and of acts of 
fraud, cruelty, and meanness. It everywhere outrages decency 
and humanity. The better part of the heathen philosophers, with 
Plato at their head, held it in very different esteem from what 
Gibbon expresses. The language respecting its fictions which 
Cicero puts into the mouth of the Stoic, Balbus (De Natura 
Deorum, Lib. II. § 28), is among the shortest and mildest of their 
censures. “Hec et dicuntur et creduntur stultissime, et plena 
sunt futilitatis, summeque levitatis.” It may be worth while to 
quote what even Gibbon himself elsewhere says (Ch. III. Vol. I. 
112): “We should disgrace the virtues of the Antonines by 
comparing them with the vices of Hercules or Jupiter. Even 
the characters of Cesar or Augustus were far superior to those 
of the popular deities.” The pagan rites were, in great part, 
conformed to the supposed characters of the divinities worshipped, 
and often bore direct allusion to the fables concerning them. 
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haps, the most remarkable analogy with their 
principles and practice is to be found in those 
of a sect that has long existed in India; the 
facts relating to which are so extraordinary as 
well to deserve notice. ‘There was much 
connexion between the superstitions of Egypt 
and of India; and in the former country many 
of those extravagances of doctrine that appear- 
ed in the first ages of Christianity had their 
origin. Striking analogies also exist between 
the religious doctrines of the Hindoos and those 
of the theosophic Gnostics; and it is not, 
therefore, strange, that small sects should have © 
shown themselves among the pseudo-Christians 
and the heathen Gnostics similar to the one re- 
ferred to in Hindostan, the members of which 
are called Vamis or Vamicharis. They are 
worshippers in particular of the Sakti, or fe- 
male energy, of Siva, hypostatized as the god- 
dess Devi. ‘‘The object of their worship is to 
obtain supernatural powers in this life, and to 
be identified after death with Siva and Sakti.” 
In their principal ceremonies the Sakti is 
personified by a naked female ; and conforma- 
bly to the ritual prescribed in their sacred 
books, and to a very general belief, those cere- 
monies are “ terminated by the most scandalous 
orgies among the votaries.” These are reli- 
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gious observances; “‘ for such practices, if merely 
for sensual gratification, are held by the sect 
to be as illicit and reprehensible as they are 
regarded. by any other branch of the Hindoo 
faith.” Such is the account of Professor Wil- 
son.* By another writer it is said, that the 
Vamicharees “carry the gratification of the 
senses to an unlimited extent, under the hope, 
[or] rather under the pretence, of extinguish- 
ing them by satiety.” Some further informa- 








* In the second part of his “Sketch of the Religious Sects 
of the Hindoos,” published in the “ Asiatic Researches.” Vol. 
XVII. (Calcutta, 1832.) p. 221 seqq. 

+ See “The Friend of India,” (quarterly series,) a periodical 
publication by the missionaries at Serampore. Vol. I. (1821.) 
p. 263, note. In the third volume of the same work, p. 628 seqq., 
there is an account of the Vamacharis, there called Veeras, 
similar to that given by Professor Wilson. This account of 
their doctrines and rites is taken from a work under review, 
published as a religious guide by an opulent native in 1823, 
being a “Compilation of the Precepts and Doctrines of the 
Tantras.” The author of the article says; “In the chapter on 
the three classes of Tantrikas [the followers of the Tantras], 
the ‘beasts,’ who abstain from the licentious practices of the 
others, are aspersed without mercy. The veeras, who drink 
wine, frequent brothels, and live in a delirium of pleasure, are 
directed to associate with the initiated only, to partake of intoxi- 
cating drugs, to be violent and furious in their conduct, to anoint 
their bodies with ashes like madmen, never to abstain from 
liquor, to worship the gods with animal and even human sacri- 
fices, and practise the Bhiruvee chukru, a circle in which the 
followers of the Twntras sit down indiscriminately, without 
reference to cast, to drink wine and eat flesh.” It is said in the 
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tion concerning them may be found in the note 
below. 

The doctrines, precepts, and ritual of the 
Vamacharis are given in the Tantras, books to 
which they ascribe authority superior to that 
of the Vedas. The existence of such “sacred 





Tantras, that “the Vedas, and other writings esteemed sacred 
by the Hindoos, condemn these actions only when they are per- 
formed without previous purifications ; when thus purified, they 
become holy and meritorious.” 

“’The work,” continues the author of the article, “ advances 
in licentiousness, as it draws to a close;” and of this he gives 
sufficient exemplification. But it is not necessary to proceed 
further in an account of its abominations. 

The Vamacharis are also described in Ward’s “ Account of 
the Writings, Religion, and Manners of the Hindoos.” (Seram- 
pore, 1811.) Chap. IV. Sect. 6. Vol. III. p. 327, seqq. 

The directions for the worship of the Sakti are given by 
Professor Wilson only in the original Sanscrit; and the other 
writers mentioned refrain from detailing them as too abominably 
indecent. Professor Wilson says: “It is contrary to all knowl- 
edge of the human character to admit the possibility of these 
transactions in their fullest extent; and, though the worship of 
the Sakti according to the above outline may be sometimes per- 
formed, yet there can be little doubt of its being practised but 
seldom, and then in solitude and secrecy. In truth, few of the 
ceremonies, there is reason to believe, are ever observed.” The 
Compiler of the Precepts and Doctrines of the Tantras says, 
that the commands respecting the worship of the Sakti are not 
binding in this age of iron. (Friend of India, III. 630.) It is 
agreed, however, that the sect exists at the present day, with 
some of the tenets and practices described. Professor Wilson, 
in speaking of the worship of Kali or Dourga as particularly 
prevalent in Bengal, says, that the rites observed almost place 
her worshippers among the Vamacharis. 
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books,” directing the practice of the most im- 
pure rites, and enjoining a life, which is but 
one course of vice, as the means of perfection, 
and of identification after death with the Di- 
vinity, may open a new view of human nature, 
and serve to render credible what we could not 
else readily believe. Yet the rites observed in 
the worship of some of the gods of Greece, 
Rome, and Egypt, were in their nature similar 
to those imposed by the ‘Tantras. 


Bur, though we receive as essentially true 
the accounts of Ireneus and Clement respect- 
ing the pseudo-Christians whom we have been 
considering, we cannot extend the same credit 
to the outrageous charges, brought by writers 
of the fourth and fifth centuries, particularly by 
Epiphanius, against some of those whom they 
represented as heretics. ‘There is a most offen- 
sive specimen of them in the account which 
that writer gives of a pretended sect, to which, 
with the confusion frequent in his writings, he 
applies the name of ‘ Gnostics,” used not as a 
generic but a specific name.* The origin of 
his appropriation of the term to a particular 
sect may be thus explained. 





* Heres. XXVI. Opp. I. 82. 
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Irenzeus speaks of the Gnostics whom he 
supposes to have existed antecedently to their 
being split into different sects, and called after 
different leaders, simply under that generic 
name, and uses the same general name also 
concerning those whom he does not refer to 
any particular class. Especially at the con- 
clusion of his first book, after having given an 
account of the principal Gnostic sects, distin- 
guished by particular names, as referred to their 
respective leaders, he says, that beside these a 
multitude of Gnostics arose, whose different 
doctrines he proceeds to mention, without de- 
noting those who held them by any specific 
appellations.* Among them were those who 
were afterwards named Ophians and Cainites. 
Ireneus likewise says, that the Carpocratians 
called themselves Gnostics; + by which appro- 
priation of the name, they, of course, meant 
nothing more than that they were “enlightened 
men.” 

The latter remark of Irenzus has led Euse- 
bius to affirm, after speaking of Simon Magus, 
Menander, Saturninus, and Basilides, that 





* Lib. I. cc. 29-31. p. 107, seqq.—In the first sentence of 
chapter twenty-ninth, the word “ Barbelo” appears to be an 
interpolation. 

$ Lib. I. c. 25. § 6. 


at 
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‘“‘Treneus writes that Carpocrates was the 
father of another sect called that of the Gnos- 
tics.”* The passage is remarkable as showing 
how confused were the notions of Eusebius 
concerning the earlier heretics, and may lead 
to the conclusion that, in his time, they had 
almost sunk out of notice. In fact, he appears 
to have had little or no personal knowledge of 
them, and to have used Ireneus as his principal 
authority in speaking of them. Him, it seems, 
he had consulted so negligently, that among 
the various sects of Gnostics he thus appropri- 
ates the name to one, the Carpocratians,t as if 
it belonged to them exclusively. 

Apparently, Epiphanius, also, misapprehended 
Irenzeus, mistaking his use of the term ‘ Gnos- 
tics”? as a generic name, in the passages before 
mentioned, for its use as a specific appellation, 
and, in consequence, formed a class of subor- 
dinate Gnostics.[ This fictitious sect (as | 
conceive it to be) he has loaded with charges 
of absurd doctrines, abominable crimes, and 
loathsome impurities. ‘‘ Scruples are felt,” 





* Hist. Eccles. Lib. IV. c. 7. 

t In appropriating it to the Carpocratians, he differs from Epi- 
phanius, who distinguishes between the Carpocratians and his 
Gnostics ; and who says (Opp. I. pp. 77, 82.), that the latter had 
their origin from the Nicolaitans. 

¢ Heres. XXVI. Opp. I. 82, seqq. 
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says Beausobre, “about giving the lie to 
Epiphanius, who represents this sect as Chris- 
tians; but, for myself, I feel much stronger 
scruples against ranking among Christian here- 
tics, individuals who were the most profane of 
men, if what is said of them be true.” * Cer- 
tainly, such individuals as Epiphanius describes 
could not have been Christians; but it may 
further be observed, that his authority is not of 
a kind to afford ground for believing, that such 
individuals ever existed, supposing their exist- 
ence possible. Epiphanius is a writer as de- 
ficient in plausibility, as in decency and veraci- 
ty. He has in an extraordinary manner im- 
plicated his own character in his account; for 
after describing practices, which no mind not 
thoroughly corrupt could regard as other than 
ineffably odious, he asserts that he had gained 
his knowledge from women belonging to the 
sect, who, in his youth, had endeavoured to 
corrupt his virtue and seduce him to join it;f 
that he had been under strong temptation, but 
that God in his mercy had delivered him, in 
answer to his prayers and groans; and that 





* Histoire de Manichée et du Manichéisme, Tome II. p. 68. 

+ According to his own account, he was acquainted with the 
private sign, by which the members of the sect recognised each 
other. Heres. XXVI. § 4. pp. 85, 86. 
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then he had denounced the members of the 
sect, whose names had before been unknown, 
to the ‘ bishops in that place,” (what bishops, 
or what place, he does not specify,) and that 
‘‘the city,” (a nameless city,) had in conse- 
quence been purged by the banishment of 
about eighty individuals.* 


Wuite, however, we reject in the gross the 
account of Epiphanius, as not true of any body 
of men, it does not follow that it is throughout 
a mere fabrication. There may have been in 
his age crazy and vicious fanatics, more or less 
resembling the Vamacharis of India, who af- 
forded a certain foundation for it. Some facts 
are also to be discovered in what Epiphanius 
has brought together. He mentions and quotes 
a book of some interest, of which he affords 
the only account, and concerning which there 
seems no reason to suspect him of mistake or 
falsehood. It was called the ‘‘ Gospel of Eve,” 
as containing the wisdom which Eve had learn- 
ed from the Serpent.t That it was so called 
is one among the many proofs, which make 
evident what we shall hereafter have occasion 
to observe, that the title “Gospel” did not 


* Heres. XXVI. § 17. pp. 99, 100. t Ibid. § 2 p. 84. 
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imply that a book to which it was given was 
a history of thé ministry of Jesus. But this 
book is an object of curiosity for another 
reason. It appears from the single passage of 
it extant, quoted by Epiphanius, to have been 
founded on the Egyptian pantheism. Con- 
formably to this, he says,* that those who used 
it believed that ‘the same soul is dispersed in 
animals, and insects, and fishes, and serpents, 
and men, and in herbs and trees and fruits.” 
The passage from the Gospel of Eve is to the 
following effect: t The writer, or the person 
represented as speaking, says; ‘‘] stood on a 
high mountain, and I saw a man of large stature, 
and another mutilated; and J heard, as it were, 
a voice of thunder, and I drew near to hearken, 
and it spoke to me and said, ‘J am thou, and 
thou art 1; and wherever thou mayest be, there 
am I; and I am dispersed in all things; and 
from whatever place thou wouldst collect me, 
in collecting me, thou art collecting thyself.’ ” 

What the two figures were intended to sym- 
bolize cannot, I think, be conjectured with any 
probability. But the words uttered, appear 
evidently to be an expression of the panthe- 
istic doctrine, according to which all individual 


* hid. § 9. p. 90. t Ibid. § 3. p. 84. 
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beings are but parts of the one, sole, self- 
subsistent being, the Universe. ‘There is, per- 
haps, in the passage, an allusion to the fable 
of the mutilation of the body of Osiris by Ty- 
phen, and the collection of his members by 
Isis, which, when the absurdities of ancient 
mythology were transformed by the philoso- 
phers of later times into allegories, was mys- 
tically explained, as symbolizing the discerption 
and disappearance of Ideas, the essential forms 
of things, the body of Osiris, through the ac- 
tion of the destructive powers of nature, per- 
sonified as Typhon, and their being collected 
anew and readapted to their purpose by the 
receptive and nutritive powers, typified by Isis.* 
The analogy, also, is striking between the words 
said to be uttered and the inscription which 
Plutarch reports to have been engraved on the 
temple of Isis at Sais; ‘I am all that has been, 
is, or will be” ;t Isis being here personified as 


* Plutarch De Iside et Osiride, § 53. Moral. Tom. II. pp. 526, 
527. Edit. Wyttenbach. 

+ Ibid. § 9. p. 4538. Plutarch concludes the inscription thus; 
“ And my veil no mortal has ever lifted.” Proclus gives it with 
a different ending. That it was actually to be found on or in 
the temple at Sais is very doubtful. But as regards our present 
purpose the question is unimportant ; since the report of Plutarch 
sufficiently shows the existence of this conception of Isis long 
before Epiphanius’s notice of the Gospel of Eve. See respect- 
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Universal Nature. It is to be observed, that 
there is great confusion in the Egyptian my- 
thology, the same attributes being ascribed 
to different divinities. This confusion proba- 
bly originated from the fact that one god was 
the peculiar object of veneration in one place, 
and another in another, so that the highest at- 





ing this inscription, Jablonski’s Pantheon Agyptiorum, P. I. 
Lib. I. c, 3. § 7. and Mosheim’s notes in his Latin translation of 
Cudworth’s Intellectual System, Tom. I. p. 510, seqq. and p. 522. 
Edit. secund. In the last note Mosheim gives the correct read- 
ing of another remarkable inscription to Isis of similar import, 
found at Capua, which is to this effect: “ Aerrius Balbinus 
dedicates thee [that is a part of the universe, a stone] to thyself, 
who art one and all things, the goddess Isis.” 

It may here be observed, that Cudworth should be read with 
the notes of Mosheim; unless, indeed, one be so acquainted 
with the philosophy and religion of the ancients, and so accus- 
tomed to reasoning, and to estimating the power and the ambi- 
guity of language, as to be able to correct for himself his de- 
ceptive representations. He deserves the highest praise for 
integrity as a writer; his learning was superabundant, and his 
intellect vigorous enough to wield it to his purpose. But he 
transfers his own religious conceptions to the heathen philoso- 
phers and religionists, he infuses the sentiments of a modern 
theist into their words, and he confounds together the doctrines 
of those who preceded Christianity, and of those who were 
powerfully acted upon by its influence. He thus spreads a 
luminous cloud over the ancient heathen theology, which Mo- 
sheim has done something to dispel. Mosheim has likewise 
corrected many of the other errors of fact or mistakes of 
judgment, which run through the mass of Cudworth’s learn- 
ing; and has added much to illustrate the topics of which he 
treats. 
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tributes were in different places ascribed to 
different gods ; but it was at once both solved 
and aggravated by the mystical theology, which 
taught, that they were all only manifestations 
of Universal Nature, each of them but dif- 
ferent names for the “ One and All,” considered 
under different relations. 

From the title of the book mentioned by 
Epiphanius, that is, from its being called a 
“‘eospel,” from the circumstance that he ascribes 
its use to an heretical sect, and from the ac- 
count given by him of the pantheistic opinions 
of this sect, we may infer that there were indi- 
viduals, who blended conceptions borrowed 
from Christianity with the Egyptian mythology 
and pantheism, and who have been improperly 
represented as Christian heretics. Pseudo- 
Christians of like character appear to have ex- 
isted in Egypt at an early period. We have 
some information, such as it is, concerning this 
subject in a curious letter of Hadrian, preserved 
by the Pagan historian Vopiscus.* The Em- 
peror says; ‘‘Keypt, my dear Servian, which 
you recommended to me, I have found to be 
light, vacillating, and borne about by every 
rumor. ‘Those who worship Serapis are Chris- 





* In his Life of Saturninus. 
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tians ; and those who call themselves Christian 
bishops are devoted to Serapis. There is no 
ruler of a Jewish synagogue, no Samaritan, no 
Christian priest, who is not an astrologer, a 
diviner, a leader of a sect.* The Patriarch t 
himself, when he comes to Egypt, is forced by 
some to worship Serapis, and by others, Christ.” 
The Emperor may not have had the best op- 
portunities for obtaining information respecting 
the state of religion among the Egyptians, and 
he may have trusted too much to the jeers of 
his courtiers; but, notwithstanding this, and 
notwithstanding the levity and obvious extrava- 
gance of his letter, we cannot suppose that 
what he says was wholly without foundation. 





* « A leader of a sect”: The Latin word is aliptes, which 
means an anointer, one who anoints those who have bathed, or 
the combatants for the arena. But, as it is not easy to perceive 
any appropriateness in this meaning, I have ventured to render 
the word in a sense of the Greek dacirrns, which is used 
metaphorically to signify an inciter or leader. Perhaps the Em- 
-peror wrote the word in Greek letters. But after all, in using 
the expressions which he does, mathematicus, haruspex, aliptes, 
he may have had in mind a line in Juvenal’s description of a 
needy Greek adventurer (Sat. III. 76.), “Grammaticus, rhetor, 
geometres, pictor, aliptes”; and may thus, in employing the 
word aliptes, have intended only an expression of contempt. _ 

+ The Patriarch of the Jews must be meant; as the title 
and dignity of Patriarch were not known in the Christian church 
till long after the time of Hadrian. 
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Some state of things existed in Egypt in the 
first half of the second century which gave 
occasion to his representation. The minds of 
many, it may be presumed, were affected by 
Christianity, who had but a very imperfect 
knowledge of what Christianity was, and some 
of whom combined it very grossly with their 
former errors. 


Ir seems probable that the book mentioned 
by Epiphanius, the Gospel of Eve, containing 
the wisdom which Eve learned from the Serpent, 
had its origin among certain reputed heretics, 
who, according to Origen, were not Christians. 
They were called Ophians or Ophites (we 
might render the name Serpentists), from the 
Greek word ogus, a serpent ; because, as Origen 
says, they took the part of the Serpent who 
seduced Eve, and represented him as having 
given good counsel to our first parents.* Ire- 
nus, in one of the last chapters of his first 
book,t before referred to,f gives an account of 
the doctrines of a certain sect not named by 
him, but which, as is evident from a comparison 
with Origen and other subsequent writers, was 
that of the Ophians. Nothing entitled to much 





* Origen. cont. Celsum. Lib. VI. § 28. Opp. I. pp. 651, 652, 
+ Cap. 30. t See p. 209. 
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credit is added by the later historians of the 
heretics to the notices of Ireneus and Origen. 

Origen’s mention of them is incidental. 
There is no reason to distrust its essential 
correctness, but he enters into no general ex- 
position of their system. The account of Ire- 
nus is confused and improbable, and appears 
to have been put together from imperfect and 
inconsistent sources of information. ‘The state- 
ments respecting them by him and by the other 
writers who speak of them as heretics, as the 
author of the Addition to Tertullian, Epiphani- 
us, and Theodoret, when taken in connexion, 
present a system of absurdities so palpably 
irreconcilable, that no sect could have professed 
it for their creed. We may compare it to a 
machine composed of parts of various others, 
interfermg among themselves in such a manner, 
that evidently it could never have been in oper- 
ation. 

We can therefore admit, with any confidence, 
only some very general conclusions respecting 
the doctrines of the Ophians.* Whether Chris- 
tians or not, they appear to have been of the 
class of theosophic Gnostics, holding very dis- 





* See the account of Ireneus, as before referred to, Lib. I. 
c. 80; and that of Origen in his work, Against Celsus, Lib. VI. 
Opp. I. pp. 648 - 661. Lib. VII. pp. 722, 728. Lib. III. p. 455. 
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paraging opinions of the Creator, whom they 
regarded as the god of the Jews. They be- 
lieved that he, with six other powers produced 
by him, informed and ruled seven spheres sur- 
rounding the earth (those of the sun and of the 
planets known to the ancients); and that 
through these spheres the soul had to pass after 
death in its ascent to the Spiritual World. The 
_ way, which might otherwise be barred by those 
powers, was open to such as were initiated in 
their mysteries, and had learned the proper in- 
vocations which the soul must address to them 
in its ascent, to obtain its passage. Their 
doctrines have the appearance of being a cari- 
cature of the doctrines of the proper Gnos- 
tics. Maintaining the common opinion that 
the Creator was not spiritual, and regarding 
him as being opposed to the manifestation and 
developement of the spiritual principle in man, 
they honored the Serpent for having thwarted 
his narrow purposes, withdrawn our first parents 
from their allegiance to him, induced them to 
eat the fruit of the tree of knowledge, and thus 
brought them the knowledge of “that Power 
which is over All.” By a serpent the Phe- 
nicians and Egyptians are said to have symbol- 
ized the Agathodemon, the benevolent power 
in nature (the god Cneph of the Egyp- 
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tians);* and the Ophians, perhaps, regarded 
the Serpent under the same aspect. Clement 
of Alexandria once incidentally mentions the 
Ophians, in speaking of the origin of the names 
of different sects. Some, he says, are denomi- 
nated “from their systems and from the objects 
they honor, as the Cainists and the Ophians.”’ ¢ 
The Cainists or Cainites (whom we shall have 
occasion to notice hereafter) are represented 
as magnifying Cain. The Ophians honored 
the Serpent. 

Nothing concerning the Ophians would seem 
to be better established than this fact. But it 
is not stated by Ireneus. On the contrary, 
according to his account of their system, the 
Serpent was originally vicious, produced by the 
Creator in the dregs of matter, and treacherous 
to him. Afterwards, indeed, he appears em- 
ployed by Sophia or Wisdom, the offspring of 
the Unknown God, the mother, but adversary 
of the Creator, for the purpose of seducing our 
first parents to eat of the forbidden fruit; by 
which they obtained a knowledge of the Su- 
preme Divinity. But the Creator, who was 
himself desirous of being regarded as the high- 
est God, being in consequence angry with the 





* Eusebii Preparatio Evangelica, Lib. I. c. 10. 
+ Stromat. VII. § 17. p. 900. 
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Serpent, expelled him from heaven, where he 
had before dwelt, and cast him down to earth. 
After this fall he is made to correspond to the 
serpent of the Apocalypse, the Devil; and is 
represented as producing six other evil Powers 
(answering to the six subordinate Powers of 
the Creator), and as being, together with 
them, full of malice equally toward men and 
their Maker. 

But we have good reason to believe that Ire- 
nus, our earliest, and one of our two principal 
authorities, has fallen into great errors respecting 
the system of the Ophians, when we find him 
saying, notwithstanding what has been stated, 
that they affirmed the Serpent to be “ the 
Nous (Intellect) himself” ;* for this was the 
name by which theosophic Gnostics designated 
their first emanation from the Supreme Being. 
Elsewhere he says, that some of the Ophians 
maintained, that Wisdom herself became the 
Serpent.t And in connexion with this we can- 
not but be struck with the intrinsic improba- 
bility of the scheme that he ascribes to the 
sect; according to which the Devil was em- 
ployed for the purpose of communicating spirit- 
ual wisdom and a knowledge of the true God 





* Lib. Lc. 80, § 5. p. 110. + Ibid. § 15. p. 112. 
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to our first parents. ‘These, however, are but 
some of the inconsistencies that present them- 
selves in the system that he has depicted. 

That the Ophians held the Serpent in honor 
appears from the testimony of Clement and 
Origen, the indications furnished by IJrenzus 
himself, the reports of later writers, and the 
evidence of their distinguishing name. Epi- 
phanius says, that they glorified the Serpent as 
God, or as a god, and affirmed him to be 
Christ ;* though, at the same time, with the 
grossest inconsistency, of which he seems to 
have had some indistinct consciousness, he gives 
a mutilated variation of the account of Irenzus 
by which the Serpent is identified with the 
Devil.t The same inconsistency exists in the 
relation of the author of the Addition to ‘Ter- 
tullian, who follows Irenzus in part, but affirms 
that the Ophians placed the Serpent above 
Christ.t And Theodoret, who, I think, was 
embarrassed by the contradictions of his prede- 
cessors, says, that some of the Ophians worship- 
ped the Serpent.§ 


Modern writers have, in consequence, con- 





* Indic. in Tom. III. Lib. I. p. 229. Heres. XXXVII. §§ 1, 2. 
pp. 268, 269. § 5. pp. 271, 272. 

+ Ibid. §§ 4, 5. pp. 271, 272. 

t Apud Tertullian. Opp. § 47. p. 220, 

§ Heret. Fab. Lib. I. n. 14. p. 205. 
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jectured, either that there were two sorts of 
Ophians, or that there were two Serpents in 
their system, one celestial and the other terres- 
trial. But it would have been strange, if two 
classes of persons, one honoring the Serpent as 
a god, and the other regarding him as the Devil, 
had both been comprehended under the same 
name; and as for the conjecture of two Ser- 
pents, it is certain that Irenzus, and the other 
ancient writers who mention the Ophians, 
speak only of one. A general solution of this 
and of other difficulties concerning them is to 
be found in the obscurity of the sect, in the 
consequent ignorance and inaccuracy of the 
reporters of their doctrines, and in the great 
probability that these doctrines were little set- 
tled among themselves. . 

Our purpose does not require us to enter 
further into the detail of their system, and to 
force our way through the crude accounts of 
ancient, and the hypotheses of modern writers. 
‘The labor would in any case be unprofitable. 
It may be the duty of one exploring these diffi- 
cult subjects to spend his own time in pursuing 
obscure paths, tangled with. briars, till he is 
satisfied that they lead to nothing; but it can 
seldom be worth while to conduct others over 
the same ground, that they may enjoy a like 
gratification. 
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The accounts of the Ophians belong, for the 
most part, to the fabulous history of the Gnos- 
tics. Nor should I have dwelt even so long 
upon this obscure and insignificant sect (for 
such we shall perceive it to have been), were it 
not for its having been magnified into import- 
ance by the discussions concerning it in modern 
times, and, still more, if it were not for the re- 
lation in which Origen says the Ophians stood 
to Christianity. 

He speaks of them in his work against Cel- 
sus. Celsus had charged Christians with call- 
ing the Creator “ an accursed god,”* upon the 
ground, as appears, that this was done by the 
Ophians ; for it was his custom to accuse 
Christians of the extravagances and errors of 
heretical and pseudo-Christian sects. But Ori- 
gen says in reply, that the Ophians were so far 
from being Christians, that they spoke of Jesus 
not less reproachfully than did Celsus himself, 
that they admitted no one into their fellowship 
without pronouncing curses against him, and 
that they were unwilling to hear his name even 
as that of a wise and virtuous man.t Origen 
calls them a very obscure sect, t and speaks of 


* Oe dou Xeurinved Atyoues xarngaptvov Sedv rov Snpesougyov. Contra 
Cels. Lib. VI. § 28. Opp. I. 651. 


t Ibid. p. 652. { Ibid. § 24. p. 648. 
29 
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their number as very small; there being, he 
says, none or very few remaining.” Celsus 
had brought forward a symbolical diagram, 
having reference to the ascent of the soul 
through the seven spheres of the Creator and his 
angels; and Origen is principally occupied by 
an account of this diagram, and the prayers in- 
scribed upon it. It bore names given to the 
seven powers, barbarous to Grecian ears, bor- 
rowed partly from the Old Testament, and 
partly, according to Origen, from the art of 
magic.t But he says that, though he had 
travelled much, and everywhere sought the ac- 
quaintance of men professing to know any 
thing, yet he had never met with any one 
who professed to explain it. f 

In a passage antecedent to what I have 
quoted, Origen says, ‘“‘ Celsus seems to me to 
have become acquainted with some sects that 
have no fellowship with us even in the name of 
Jesus. Thus, perhaps, he has heard of the 
Ophians or the Cainites, or of some others, 
holding doctrines wholly foreign from those of 
Jesus.” § 


* Cont. Cels. Lib. VI. § 26. p. 650. 
} Ibid. § 32. pp. 656, 657. 


FT O0d89} yody mieiteredxausy weccBevorts re Tod Sumyeduparos. Ibid. 
§ 24. p. 648, 


§ Cont. Cels. Lib. IIL. § 13. p. 455. 
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Origen’s account of the insignificance of the 
sect of the Ophians is confirmed, if it need 
confirmation, by the facts, that they are not 
named by Irenus, nor are their peculiar doc- 
trines referred to in his long confutation of 
different heresies, which forms the greater part 
of his work; that they are but once inciden- 
tally mentioned, as we have seen, by Clement 
of Alexandria; and that they are not noticed 
at all by Tertullian. Their want of notoriety 
appears likewise from the uncertainty respect- 
ing their name. None is given them by Ire- 
neus. By Clement and Origen they are called 
Ophians (Ogiavoc) ; by Epiphanius, and some 
Latin writers who mention them, Opbites 
(Ogita). Theodoret speaks of them as 
“‘ Sethians, or Ophians, or Ophites”;* but Epi- 
phanius and others make quite a distinct sect 
of the Sethians,t and the probability is, that 
no proper sect ever existed under this name. { 





* Heret. Fab. Lib. I. n. 14. p. 204. 

} They are the thirty-ninth Heresy of Epiphanius. Opp. I. 
284, 

¢ The Sethians have been mentioned before (p. 28, note). I 
conceive, that “‘Sethians” was, as there explained, only a name 
by which some of the Gnostics denoted the spiritual ; Seth being 
regarded as their progenitor or prototype. Thus, in the Doc- 
trina Orientalis (n. 54. p. 982.), it is said, that “from Adam are 
produced three natures ; the first irrational, of which was Cain ; 
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The obscurity of the Ophians is made still more 
evident by the very confused and inconsistent 
accounts of their doctrines, accounts such as 
would not have been given of those of any well- 
known sect. * 

There is, as we have seen, a disagreement 
between Origen on the one side, and Irenzeus 
and subsequent writers on the other, concern- 
ing the relation in which the Ophians stood to 


the second rational and righteous, of which was Abel; and the 
third spiritual, of which was Seth;” and Seth is then repre- 
sented as producing a spiritual offspring, “ whose citizenship is 
in heaven, and whom this world cannot contain.” Ireneus gives 
a similar account of the opinions of the Valentinians concerning 
the division of men into three kinds, corresponding to Cain, Abel, 
and Seth. (Lib. I. c. 7. § 5. p. 35.) 

* Yet Matter, in his Histoire Critique du Gnosticisme (II. 260), 
states, in direct contradiction to all evidence and probability, 
that “the Ophites were equally celebrated and numerous”; 
and (p. 184.) that, being “familiar with the doctrines of ancient 
Egypt, and those of the ancient East, as well as with Judaism 
and Christianity, they undertook to do justice to all the truth 
contained in these systems; they availed themselves of their 
myths, their symbols, and their teachings, and at the same time 
regarded all these doctrines, which were insufficient for them, as 
subordinate to the authority of a superior science, revealed to 
them through a more pure and direct communication with the 
world of intelligences.” 

T have quoted the work of Matter once before, and shall have 
occasion to quote it once again. It may not be wholly useless 
to give a few specimens of the manner in which the subject of 
the Gnostics has been treated, and of what have been presented 
as the last results of the inquiries respecting it. 
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Christianity. Irenzus represents them as Chris- 
tian heretics, Origen as an antichristian sect. 
The difference would have been of no account, 
if Origen had merely said, that they were not 
Christians. According to Ireneus, they held, 
that their doctrines were not openly taught by 
Christ, but that Jesus, whom they distinguished 
from Christ, remaining on earth eighteen months 
after his resurrection, then communicated them 
to a few of his disciples, who had capacity for 
such great mysteries.* Thus founding a sys- 
tem of their own invention on a supposititious 
basis, they might.well be considered as not 
Christians. But Origen says, that they pro- 
nounced curses against Jesus. With so slight 
a hold as they had upon Christianity, and prob- 
ably with no very fixed belief, they may have 
passed through a natural process of deteriora- 
tion during the interval between Irenzus and 
Origen. ‘There is nothing improbable in the 
supposition, that a vain and foolish sect should 
first claim to be a sort of transcendental Chris- 
tians, and then, finding themselves contemned 
by the great body of believers, and perceiving 
that their speculations were only embarrassed 
by their pretended faith, should have deter- 





* Cont. Heres. Lib. I. c. 30. § 14. p. 112 
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mined to rely on their own spiritual wisdom 
alone, and should have openly professed their 
rejection of Christianity with something of the 
spleen of apostates. 

This is an obvious solution of the disagree- 
ment between Origen and Irenzus. But per- 
‘haps we are to look still further for an explana- 
tion of it. With more or less analogy to other 
later sects, the theosophic Gnostics believed 
that they were guided to the truth by the di- 
vine light within, that spiritual nature which 
they considered as peculiar to themselves. 
Their systems consequently were the truth. 
They were derived from a higher source than 
reasoning, and were not amenable to it. They 
could be judged of only by those whose spiritual 
apprehensions were conformed to their recep- 
tion. ‘These principles, it is true, were not con- 
sistently acted upon. The Gnostics appear to 
have reasoned as well as they were able ; and, 
as we shall hereafter see, were even reputed in 
their day subtile reasoners from the Scriptures. 
The claim of a higher internal source of knowl- 
edge, of the nature and operations of which 
reason is not the judge, is commonly resorted 
to only when all other modes of proof fail. 
Men do not contemn the aid of reason before 
it is withdrawn. But it was the tendency of 
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the self-confident state of mind which char- 
acterized the Gnostics, to lead them to reject 
instruction from without. A true Gnostic was 
his own teacher; and though he found his sys- 
tem in the Gospel, yet his own mind was the 
book in which it was first read. Christianity 
was likely thus to become, in his view, an ab- 
straction, the name for a body of opinions and 
imaginations, which he had embraced because 
he knew them to be true, independently of 
what others regarded as evidence of the divine 
authority of our religion. ‘To him, indeed, its 
evidence might be merely its conformity to the 
revelations of his own spiritual nature; and 
from such a state of mind the transition was 
easy to the proper infidelity ascribed to the 
Ophians. 

Together with this, the theosophic Gnostics, 
generally, distinguished between the being who 
appeared as a man, Jesus, the son of the Crea- 
tor, and the celestial being, Christ, or the Sa- 
viour, or the spiritual Jesus, who at the baptism 
of the former descended into him from the Ple- 
roma.* To use the words of Tertullian, they 
‘¢ made Christ and Jesus different beings, the 





* Treneus. Lib. I. c. 7. § 2. pp. 32, 33. Lib. III. c. 10. § 4. p. 
186. Ibid. c. 11. § 1. § 38. pp. 188, 189. Conf. Lib. I. ¢. 2. §6 
pp. 12, 13. 
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one had escaped from the midst of multitudes, 
the other was apprehended ; the one in the soli- 
tude of a mountain, overshadowed by a cloud, 
had been resplendent before three witnesses, 
the other, with no mark of distinction, had held 
common intercourse with men; the one was 
magnanimous, but the other trembling; and, at 
last, the one had been crucified, the other had 
risen.”’?* It was the Christ of the Pleroma 
whom they regarded as the teacher of divine 
truth ; and those truths which were most mys- 
terious and transcendent they conceived him to 
have taught in secret meanings, and enigmas, 
and in mere intimations and allusions, recorded 
in the Gospels, and in private unrecorded dis- 
courses addressed only to those capable of com- 
prehending them. But the system of the 
Ophians appears throughout as a coarse exag- 
geration of the doctrines of the theosophic 
Gnostics. In common with those Gnostics, they 
regarded Jesus as the son of the Creator. But 
of the Creator they gave the most disparaging 
representations, and are said to have pronounced 
him accursed. It is not, then, difficult to be- 
lieve, that they extended like enmity to his son; 
nor is there any thing very improbable in sup- 








* De Carne Christi, c. 24. p. 325. 
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posing, that they might have pretended to be, 
in some sort, féllowers of Christ, while they 
rejected Jesus as a divine teacher, and even 
proceeded to the extravagance, mentioned by 
Origen, of pronouncing curses on his name.* 
Thus in our own day, among the theologians of 
Germany, we may find speculations concerning 
an abstract, an ideal, or a symbolical Christ, 
who is an object of faith, while the history of 
Jesus is regarded as fabulous. 


From what has been said it may appear, that 
sects and individuals who are not to be con- 
sidered as Christians have been erroneously 
reckoned among the Gnostics. Nor is their 
existence difficult to be aecounted for. Chris- 
tianity soon became an object of universal at- 
tention. It was a new phenomenon in the 
intellectual world. A power, unknown before, 


* This solution of the disagreement between Origen and Ire- 
neus implies the incorrectness of the account of the latter writer 
(already quoted, p. 288), that the Ophians affirmed that Jesus 
after his resurrection taught, for eighteen months, the mysteries 
of their doctrines to those who were capable of receiving them. 
But, beside the contradiction to Origen, the whole account of 
Ireneus (Lib. I. c. 30. §§ 12, 13,14. pp. 111, 112.) respecting 
the agency of Christ and of Jesus in the system of the Ophians 
is too obscure and incongruous to be entitled to much considera- 
tion. 
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was in action, and spreading its influence far 
beyond the sphere to which it might seem to 
be confined, Our religion essentially affected 
the heathen philosophy contemporary with it, 
and introduced into it conceptions such as had 
not been previously entertained. ‘The doctrines 
of our faith were, undoubtedly, more or less 
known to many, who had not studied them in 
the Gospels, nor were acquainted with its evi- 
dences as a revelation from God. ‘Though not 
received by such as of divine authority, and 
but imperfectly understood, they gave a new 
impulse to thought. Men’s minds were thrown 
into a state of effervescence, new affinities oper- 
ated, and new combinations of opinion were 
formed. ‘There were, doubtless, those whose 
vanity prompted them to profess an acquaint- 
ance with the new barbaric philosophy, as they 
deemed it, and to represent themselves as hay- 
ing exercised a critical and discriminating judg- 
ment upon it, and as having discovered in it 
certain important views, and certain truths not 
before developed. In some of those affected 
by our religion, their imperfect and heartless 
knowledge of it would be rather destructive 
than renovating, breaking down all barriers of 
thought, and opening the way for wild specula- 
tions. Hence, as we may easily believe, new 
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systems of opinion sprung up, not Christian, 
but deriving some characteristic peculiarities 
from Christianity ; — the systems held by those 
whom we have called pseudo-Christians. 


Bur how, it may be asked, came the pseudo- 
Christians to be confounded with Christian 
heretics? Various considerations afford an an- 
swer to this question. As I have remarked, no 
well-defined boundary was apparent between 
the two classes. They passed insensibly into 
each other. In the reliance of the Gnostics 
upon the revelations of their own spiritual na- 
ture we may perceive a tendency to infidelity. 
It was an error which would lead many to un- 
dervalue, and some to reject, the authority of 
Christ. The pseudo-Christians were reckoned 
among the Gnostics, because many of them 
held Gnostic opinions ; and such opinions were 
attributed even to those, the Carpocratians, by 
whom they were not held. Another cause of 
this confusion may be found in the fact, that 
the Heathens would naturally blend together in 
one general class all those who, breaking away 
from the old forms of philosophy, were evidently 
involved in the new movement in the intellec- 
tual world, produced by Christianity. The 
enemies of our religion charged upon Christians 
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what might be truly or falsely said of such 
sectaries as we have been considering. And, 
on the other hand, the catholic Christians, re- 
garding the Gnostics as not true believers, as 
not belonging to the Christian body, were not 
careful to discriminate between them and those 
who, though corresponding with them in many 
respects, had yet no title to the Christian name. 
Hence it was, we may conceive, that the Gnos- 
tics were classed with individuals, whose doc- 
trines and whose lives many of them regarded 
with as strong disapprobation as did the catholic 
Christians. 


In the preceding chapters we have taken a 
general view of the Gnostics and of their rela- 
tion to the catholic Christians. We have traced 
their external history, and attended to the re- 
spective characters of those writers from whom 
our knowledge of them is derived. We have 
considered their morals, — an essential point in 
determining how far they may be regarded as 
sincere though erroneous believers; and we 
have discriminated them from sectaries with 
whom they have been confounded, who, though 
borrowing some conceptions from Christianity, 
were not Christians. 

It has been suggested, likewise, that the 
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occasion of Gnosticism was to be found in the 
aversion of the Gentiles to Judaism, in the form 
in which it was presented to their minds; and 
to this subject we will next attend. 


CHAPTER V. 


"ON GNOSTICISM, CONSIDERED AS A SEPARATION OF JUDAISM 
FROM CHRISTIANITY. 


‘¢ Every heretic, as far as I know,” says 
Tertullian, “ridicules the whole of the Old 
Testament.” * ‘To separate the Law from 
the Gospel,’’ he observes in another place, ‘is 
the special and principal object of Marcion.” T 
«The labor of the heretics,” he says, ‘‘ is not 
in building up an edifice of their own, but in 
destroying the truth. ‘They undermine ours to 
erect their own. Take away from them the 
Law of Moses, and the Prophets, and the 
Creator God, and they will have nothing to | 
urge against us.” { “It is the case with all 
those,”’ says Ireneus, ‘who hold pernicious 
doctrines, that, being influenced by the opinion, 
that the Law of Moses is different from and 





* Advers. Marcion. Lib. V. c. 5. p. 467. 
t Ibid. Lib. I. c. 19. p. 374. 
t De Prescriptione Hereticorum, c. 42. p. 217. 
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contrary to the doctrine of the Gospel, they 
have not turned to consider the causes of the 
difference between the two Testaments.” * 
Origen, in maintaining the necessity of in- 
terpreting the Scriptures allegorically, says, 
that many have fallen into great errors from not 
understanding them in their spiritual sense. 
He first instances the unbelieving Jews, who, 
he says, rejected the Messiah in consequence 
of interpreting the prophecies concerning him 
literally. He then proceeds thus; ‘“ The here- 
tics too, when they read, 7 fire has blazed from 
my wrath;t—I am a jealous God, requiting 
the sins of fathers upon children to the third 
and fourth generation ;t —I repent that I have 
anointed Saul to be king ;§ —JI am the God 
who makes peace and creates evil; || — and, in 
another place, There is no evil in a city which 
the Lord hath not wrought; 1 — and yet further, 
Evil came down from the Lord to the gates of 
Jerusalem ; ** — and, An evil spirit from the 
Lord tormented Saul; tt — when they read 
these and ten thousand other similar passages, 





* Cont. Heres. Lib, III. c. 12. § 12. p. 198. 

+ Jeremiah xv. 14. t Exodus xx. 5. 

§ 1 Samuel xv. 11. || Isaiah xlv. 7. 

q Amos iii. 6., so quoted by Origen. 

** Micah i. 12. tt 1 Samuel xvi. 14. 
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they do not indeed venture to reject the divine 
origin of the Scriptures [the Jewish Scriptures], 
but they believe them to have proceeded from 
the Creator whom the Jews worship. Regard- 
ing him, in consequence, as imperfect and not 
good, they think that the Saviour came to make 
known the more perfect God, who, they affirm, 
is not the Creator. Holding various opinions 
concerning this subject, and having deserted 
the Creator, who is the unoriginated only God, 
they have given themselves up to their own 
fabrications ; and have formed mythological sys- 
tems, according to which they explain the pro- 
duction of things visible, and of other invisible 
things, the existence of which they have im- 
agined. But indeed,” continues Origen, “ the 
more simple of those who boast that they belong 
to the church, who regard none as superior to 
the Creator, and in this do well, have yet such 
conceptions of him, as are not to be entertained 
of the most cruel and most unjust of men,” — 
in consequence, as he immediately remarks, of 
their understanding the Jewish Scriptures not 
‘according to their spiritual sense, but accord- 
ing to the naked letter.” * 

‘The most ungodly and irreligious among 





* De Principiis, Lib. IV. § 8. Opp. I. 164, seqq. 
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the heretics,” says Origen in his Commentary 
on Leviticus, “not understanding the difference 
between visible Judaism and intelligible Judaism, 
that is, between Judaism in its outward form 
and Judaism in its hidden purport, have at once 
separated themselves from Judaism, and from 
the God who gave these Scriptures and the 
whole Law, and have fabricated for themselves 
another God, beside him who gave the Law 
and the Prophets, and made heaven and earth.’’* 

Of the opinions of Ptolemy, the Valentinian, 
respecting the Jewish Law, we have a detailed 
account im his letter to Flora, which he seems 
to have intended as a sort of introduction to 
Gnosticism, — as an exposition and defence of 
its fundamental doctrine. He begins by stating, 
that some believe the Law to have been or- 
dained by God the Father, and others by the 
Adversary, Satan. Both opinions he rejects as 
altogether erroneous. It could not have pro- 
ceeded from the Perfect God and Father; be- 
cause it is imperfect, and contains commands 
unsuitable to the nature and will of such a God ; 
nor, on the other hand, can the Law, which 
forbids iniquity, be ascribed to the Evil Being. 
His own opinion, he conceives, may be proved 








* Philocalia, c. 1. ad finem. Opp. II. 192. 
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by the words of Christ, to which alone he says 
we may safely trust in investigating the subject. 
It is, that the Law contained in the Pentateuch 
does not proceed from a single lawgiver, conse- 
quently not from the god of the Jews alone. A 
part of it is to be ascribed to him ; another part 
was given by Moses on his own authority ; and 
a third portion consists of laws interpolated by 
the Elders of the people. In proof that some 
laws proceeded from Moses alone, he quotes 
the words of Christ; ‘‘ Moses on account of the 
hardness of your hearts permitted you to put 
away your wives; but in the beginning it was 
not so, for God established the connexion, and 
what the Lord has joined together, let no man 
put asunder.”* To the laws interpolated by 
the Elders, he regards Christ as referring, 
when he taught the Jews, that they had set 
aside the Law of God by the traditions of their 
Elders.¢ Of that portion of the Law which he 
ascribes to the god of the Jews, some of the 
precepts, according to him, are wholly unmixed 
with evil. They constitute the Law properly 
so called, that Law which the Saviour came 
not to destroy but to perfect. They are 
those of the Decalogue.{ Other precepts have 


* Matth. xix. 4-8, + Mark vii. 3-9. 
{ There is here, apparently, an example of that inconsistency 
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a mixture of something bad and wrong, and 
were abrogated by the Saviour. Such for in- 
Stance is the law respecting retaliation, ‘“‘ An 
eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth.” A 
third class, consisting of the ceremonial law, 
relates to things typical of those to come, more 
spiritual and excellent, in the Christian dispen- 
sation. Why the laws of the god of the Jews 
should contain types of Christianity, Ptolemy 
does not explain in this Letter. He probably 
accounted for it through a secret influence from 
the Pleroma, under which, as we shall hereafter 
see, the Creator was represented by the Valen- 
tinians as acting. 

Ptolemy next proceeds to answer the inquiry, 
Who was that god who gave the Law? He was 
not, he repeats, the Perfect God, nor was he 
Satan; but he was the Fashioner and Maker 
of this World, and of the beings contained in 
it, not good (that is, not possessing unmingled 





of which we find so much in the theological speculations of the 
ancients. Christ, according to Ptolemy, retained and perfected 
“the ten commandments.” But Ptolemy believed these to have 
been given not by the Supreme Being, but by the god of the 
Jews. Now the first of them is, “ Thou shalt have no other God 
beside me”; acommand which, according to his system, it is 
impossible that Christ should have confirmed, since Ptolemy re- 
garded him as having come to reveal another and far greater 
God than the god of the Jews. 
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goodness), like the Supreme God, nor evil and 
wicked like Satan; but standing in the midst 
between them, one who may properly be called 
Just, as one who rewards and punishes accord- 
ing to his measure of goodness; not unorigin- 
ated like the Supreme God, but being an image 
of him. 

In this account of his opinions, Ptolemy 
probably gives as favorable a view as was en- 
tertained by any Gnostic of the Jewish Law, 
and of the god of the Jews. 

It is to be observed, that the Gnostics did not 
reject the Pentateuch, and the other books of 
the Old Testament, as unworthy of credit. On 
the contrary, their system was founded on the 
supposition, that those books contained a correct 
account of the Jewish dispensation, and of the 
events connected with it. Difficulties and ob- 
jections then pressed upon them. There was 
much that offended their reason, their moral 
sentiments, and their prejudices as Gentiles. 
Receiving the history as true, and understand- 
ing it in its obvious sense, they could not believe 
that the god of the Jews was the same being 
as the God of Christians. Thus they were led 
to separate the Law from the Gospel, and to 
introduce the agency of another being, wholly 
distinct from the Supreme God, in the govern- 
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ment of the world. The corner-stone of Gnos- 
ticism was thus laid. 


Bor in regarding many of the representations 
given of God in the Old Testament as unwor- 
thy of the Supreme Being, the Gnostics did 
not stand alone. The more intelligent of the 
catholic Christians contemporary with them 
strongly felt and expressed these, and other 
objections to which the Old Testament was, in 
their view, exposed, if understood in its obvious 
sense. ‘This feeling is shown in the quotations 
before given from Origen, and the subject well 
deserves further consideration; for there are 
few of more importance in the history of Chris- 
tian opinions. 


In a Note to this volume* there is some 
notice of the opinions of the author of the 
Clementine Homilies concerning the Old Test- 
ament. <A great part of that work is directed 
against the doctrines of the Gnostics, repre- 
sented as maintained by Simon Magus. ‘There 
is much relating to the objections to the god of 
the Jews, (that is, in the view of the writer, to 
the Supreme God,) which the Gnostics derived 





* See Additional Note, B. 
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from the Old Testament; and of these objec- 
tions the author, under the person of Peter, 
presents a bold solution. He gives up at once 
to reprobation the passages on which they were 
founded, maintaining that they are false repre- 
sentations of God. . He represents them as exist- 
ing in the Jewish Scriptures, through the per- 
mitted agency of Satan, to serve as a test for 
distinguishing between those who are, and those 
who are not, willing to believe evil concerning 
God.* According to him, what in those Scrip- 
tures is accordant with right conceptions of 
God is to be received as true, and what is not 
so is to be rejected as false.f His general 
notions concerning them appear in the following 
passage. ‘‘ There are some,” he says, referring 
to some among the Jews, ‘‘ who, receiving as 
true the unworthy and false representations of 
God in the Jewish Scriptures, understand not 
his essential divinity and might; but regarding 
him as ignorant, and rejoicing in slaughter, and 
remitting sins for the gift of sacrifices, and, still 
more, as deceiving, and speaking falsely, and 
committing every sort of injustice, maintain 
while they are committing sin, that they are 


* Homil. I. §§ 838-52. IIT. § 5. 
+ Homil. II. § 40, seqq. -Homil. III. § 42, seqq. 
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leading religious lives, their actions being con- 
formed to those of God.” * 


Bor in his view of the general character of 
the Old Testament, the author of the Homilies 
stood apart from the other Christian writers of 
the second and third centuries. They received 
its books from the Jews, and received them 
with the Jewish notions of their divine au- 
thority, and were therefore obliged to resort to 
modes different from those of the Gnostics, or 
the author of the Clementine Homilies, for solv- 


ing the difficulties which they equally felt. 


In the solution, that I shall first mention as 
resorted to by the catholic Christians, will be 
perceived that remarkable resemblance without 
coincidence, which often appears between their 
doctrines and those of the Gnostics. In com- 
paring them together, we see sometimes, as in 
the present case, a striking likeness fashioned 
out of materials essentially different, while in 
other cases the material is the same, but 
moulded into a different form. In the solu- 
tion of which I now speak, the Logos of the 
catholic Christians takes the place of the Crea- 





* Homil. XVIII. § 19. 
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tor of the Gnostics, as the god of the Jews; 
those representations of the Divinity in the 
Old Testament, which catholic Christians, 
equally with the Gnostics, regarded as in- 
compatible with the character of the Supreme 
Being, being referred by them to the Logos. 

In his Dialogue with Trypho, Justin Martyr 
says; ‘1 will endeavour to prove to you from 
the Scriptures, that he who is said to have 
appeared to Abraham, to Jacob, and to Moses, 
and is called God, is another god [that is, di- 
vine being], different from the God who created 
all things, another, I say, numerically, not in 
will, for I affirm that he never did any thing at 
any time, but what it was the will of him who 
created the world, and above whom there is no 
other God, that he should do and say.’’* 

Justin, among many other similar proofs, that 
there is another god beside the Supreme God, 
quotes those passages in which it is said, that 
God ascended from Abraham; that God spoke 
to Moses; that the Lord came down to see 
the tower of Babel which the sons of men had 
built ; and that God shut the door of the ark 
after Noah had entered. “ Do not suppose, he 
Says, that the unoriginated God either de- 





* Dial. cum Tryph. p. 252. 
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scended or ascended ; for the ineffable Father 
and Lord of All neither comes anywhere, nor 
walks, nor sleeps, nor arises; but remains in 
his own place, wherever that may be.” After 
describing the greatness, omniscience, and om- 
nipresence of the Supreme God, he proceeds; 
‘‘ How, then, can he speak to any one, or be 
seen by any one, or appear in a little portion 
of the earth, when the people could not behold 
on Sinai even the glory of him whom he sent.” 
..... “Neither Abraham, therefore, nor 
Isaac, nor Jacob, nor any other man, ever saw 
the Father, the ineffable Lord of All, even of 
Christ himself; but they saw him who, through 
the will of the Father, was a god, his Son, 
and likewise his angel, as ministering to his 
purposes.” * 

Tertullian regarded the Son, or the Logos, as 
having been the minister of God in creation 
and in all his subsequent works. To him he 
ascribes whatever actions are ascribed to God 
in the Old Testament. “ He always descended 
to converse with men, from the time of Adam 
to that of the patriarchs and prophets.” ‘ He 
who was to assume a human body and soul was 
even then acquainted with human affections ; 








* Dial. cum Tryph. pp. 410, 411. 
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asking Adam, as if ignorant, Where art thou, 
Adam? repenting of having made man, as if 
wanting prescience; putting Abraham to trial, 
as if ignorant of what was in man; offended 
and reconciled with the same individuals ;— 
and so it is with regard to all which the here- 
tics [the Gnostics] seize upon to object to the 
Creator, as unworthy of God, they being igno- 
rant that those things were suitable to the Son, 
who was about to submit to human affections, 
to thirst, hunger, and tears, and even to be 
born and to die.”?..... ‘* How can it be that 
God, the Omnipotent, the Invisible, whom no 
man hath seen or can see, who dwells in light 
inaccessible, walked in the evening in paradise, 
seeking Adam, and shut the door of the ark 
after Noah had entered, and cooled himself 
under an oak with Abraham, and called to 
Moses from a burning bush?” ..... “ These 
things would not be credible concerning the 
Son of God, if they were not written; perhaps 
they would not be credible concerning the 
Father, if they were.” * 

In his work against Marcion, Tertullian, 
after explaining various particular passages of 
the Old Testament objected to by him, says 





* Advers. Praxeam, c. 16. pp. 509, 510. 
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that he will give a summary answer to the rest. 
“T will give,” are his words, ‘“‘a simple and 
certain account of whatever else you have ob- 
jected to the Creator, as mean, and weak, and 
unworthy. It is, that God could not have had 
intercourse with men, unless he had assumed 
the feelings and affections of humanity, by 
which he humbled and tempered to human in- 
firmity the intolerable might of his majesty. 
Unworthy indeed it was in respect to himself, 
but necessary for man; and therefore became 
worthy of God, since nothing can be so worthy 
of God as the salvation of man.”  Marcion 
himself believed that God had manifested him- 
self as Christ, and Tertullian proceeds, in lan- 
guage so foreign from what we are accustomed 
to, that it hardly admits of a literal translation ; 
‘¢ Why do you think that those humiliations 
[the facts in the old Testament which Marcion 
so regarded] are unworthy of our God, seeing 
that they are more tolerable than the contumelies 
of the Jews, and the cross, and the tomb. Are 
not those humiliations ground for concluding * 
that Christ, subjected as he was to the acci- 
dents of man, came from the same God whose 





* « An he sunt pusillitates que jam prejudicare debebunt,” 
&c. For “ An,” we may read “ An non,” as the sense (about 
which there is no uncertainty) seems to require. 
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assumption of humanity is made by you a mat- 
ter of reproach? For we further maintain, that 
Christ has always been the agent of the Father 
in his name, that it was he, who from the be- 
ginning was conversant with men, who had 
intercourse with the patriarchs and prophets; 
being the son of the Creator, his Logos, whom 
he made his Son by producing him from him- 
self, and then set him over all that he disposed 
and willed; ‘ making him a little lower than 
the angels,’ as was written by David. In thus 
being made lower than the angels he was pre- 
pared by the Father for those assumptions of 
humanity with which you find fault. He learnt 
from the beginning, being then already a man, 
what he was to be at last. It was he who 
descended, he who questioned, he who de- 
manded, he who swore. But that the Father 
has been seen by none, the Gospel common to 
us both* bears witness, for in this Christ says ; 
‘No one has known the Father but the Son.’ 
For he had pronounced in the Old Testament 
likewise, ‘ No one shall see God and live’; 
thus determining that the Father is invisible, in 
whose name and by whose authority he who 
became visible as the Son of God was God.” 








* That is, the Gospel ef Luke as used by Marcion. 
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....+. Thus whatever you require as worthy 
of God will be found in the invisible Father, 
remote from human intercourse, calm, and, if I 
may so speak, the God of the philosophers ; 
but whatever you censure as unworthy will be 
ascribed to the Son, who was seen, and heard, 
and had intercourse with men, who sees the 
Father and ministers to him, who unites in 
himself humanity and divinity, being in his 
powers divine, in his humiliation a man, that 
what he parts with from his divinity he may 
confer on man. All, in fine, that you regard 
as dishonorable to my God is the pledge of 


human salvation.’ * 


In the passage just quoted, beside the doc- 
trine, that the Logos, or Son, was the being 
represented as God in the Old Testament, and 
that to him actions might be ascribed which 
would be unsuitable to the Father, there ap- 
pears another conception, which is often pre- 
sented in the writings of ‘Tertullian, and is 
employed by him elsewhere to answer the 
objections of the Gnostics to the Old Testa- 
ment. It is, that, in both the Jewish and 
Christian dispensations, the means used by 





* Advers. Marcion. Lib. IL. c. 27. pp. 395, 396. 
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God to effect his purposes are such as in the 
view of man may appear unworthy, incongru- 
ous, and contemptible. He regards this as 
characteristic of the special manifestations of 
God. He grounds the conception particularly 
on a passage of St. Paul, which he frequently 
quotes or alludes to; ‘God has chosen the 
foolish things of the world to put wise men to 
shame, and the weak things of the world God 
has chosen to put to shame the strong, and the 
mean things of the world, and the despised, has 
God chosen ; and things that are nought, to do 
away what exist.”* Tertullian, understand- 
ing this passage as he did, was able to reconcile 
himself to much that might otherwise have of- 
fended him in the Old Testament. ‘ Nothing,” 
he says, ‘ordained by God is truly mean, and 
ignoble, and contemptible, but only what pro- 
ceeds from man. But many, things in the Old 
Testament may be charged upon the Creator as 
foolish, and weak, and shameful, and little, and 
contemptible. What more foolish, what more 
weak, than the exaction by God of bloody 
sacrifices and sweet-smelling holocausts? What 
more weak than the cleansing of cups and 
beds? What more shameful than to inflict a 





* 1 Corinthians, i. 27, 22. 
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new blemish on the ruddy flesh of an infant? 
What so mean as the law of retaliation ?- What 
so contemptible as the prohibition of certain. 
kinds of food? Every heretic, as far as I know, 
ridicules the whole of the Old Testament. 
For God chose the foolish things of the world 
to confound its wisdom.” * 

It is to be observed, however, that Tertullian 
had, in a former part of his work,t ably de- 
fended the reasonableness of all the requisitions 
of the Law of which he here speaks, except 
circumcision ; and that the defence of the Old 
Testament in its literal or obvious sense was 
not neglected by other fathers. 


Burt, in connexion with those that have been 
mentioned, another solution was found for its 
difficulties in the supposition of a hidden or 
allegorical sense. ‘This imaginary sense was 
believed not to be expressed by the words in 
their direct meaning, but to be one, of which 
the direct meaning presented an allegory, a 
type, a symbolical representation, or an enig- 
matical expression. ‘The allegorical mode of 
interpretation was unsupported by any tenable 





* Advyers. Marcion. Lib. V. c. 5. p. 467. 
+ Ibid. Lib. II. c. 18, seqq. 
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reasoning, it proceeded on no settled principles, 
it had no definite limits in its application, there 
was not, even professedly, any test of its cor- 
rectness, nor generally does there appear to 
have been a distinct apprehension that the 
meaning educed by it was intended by the 
writer to whose words it was ascribed.* The 





* The following may serve as a specimen of allegorical inter- 
pretation. In Exodus, xv. 23-27, it is related that the Israel- 
_ites, after crossing the Red Sea, came to the waters of Marah, 
which were so bitter that they could not drink them; but that 
the Lord showed Moses a tree, which when he cast into the 
water, it became sweet; and that afterwards the Israelites 
arrived at Elim, where were twelve wells of water, and three- 
score and ten palm trees. 

“Tt is very strange,” says Origen, “that God should show 
Moses a tree to cast into the water, to make it sweet. Could he 
not make the water sweet without a tree? But let us see what 
beauty there is in the inner sense.” He accordingly explains, 
that, allegorically understood, the bitter waters of Marah denote 
the Jewish Law, which in its literal purport is bitter enough ; 
so that of its bitterness the true people of God cannot drink. 
“ What then is the tree which God showed to Moses? Solomon 
teaches us, when he says of Wisdom, that she is a tree of life to 
all who embrace her. If, therefore, the tree of wisdom, Christ, be 
cast into the Law,” and show us how it ought to be understood 
(I compress several clauses into these words), “then the water 
of Marah becomes sweet, and the bitterness of the letter of the 
Law is changed into the sweetness of spiritual intelligence ; and 
then the people of God can drink of it.” Origen afterwards 
remarks on the subsequent arrival of the Israelites at Elim with 
its twelve springs and seventy palm trees. “ Do you think,” he 
asks, “that any reason can be given why they were not first led 
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subject was still further confused by the cir- 
cumstance that the term ‘to allegorize ” was 
applied to the use of simply figurative language, 
of which the true meaning was sufficiently ob- 
vious; and such language, in consequence, was 
confounded with that to which an imaginary 
mystical sense was assigned. Thus Clement 
of Alexandria in remarking on the words of our 
Saviour; “ The good shepherd lays down his 
life for his sheep,” speaks of Christ as by sheep 





Conlin eres 6 “If we follow the history alone, it does not 
much edify us to know where they first went, and where they 
next went. But, if we search out the mystery hidden in these 
things, we find the order of faith. The people is first led to the 
letter of the Law, from which, while this retains its bitterness, it 
cannot depart. But when the Law is made sweet by the tree 
of life, and begins to be spiritually understood, then the people 
passes from the Old Testament to the New, and comes to the 
twelve fountains of the Apostles. Inthe same place, also, are 
found seventy palm trees. For not alone the twelve Apostles 
preached faith in Christ, but it is related that seventy others 
were sent to preach the word of God, through whom the world 
might acknowledge the palms of the victory of Christ.” Homil. 
in Exod. vit. §§ 1, 3. Opp. Il. 151, 152. 

Such is the style of interpretation which, intermixed with 
good sense, just remarks, and correct moral and religious senti- 
ments, prevails throughout the expository works of Philo and 
Origen, and is frequent in the writings of many of the other 
fathers beside Origen; especially, as regards our present pur- 
pose, in those of Justin Martyr, Ireneus, Clement, and Ter- 
tullian. 
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expressing allegorically a flock of men.* As 
to Origen, though it is not probable that he had 
ever so stated the subject to his own mind, yet 
his customary modes of speaking in relation to 
it imply that all interpretation of Scripture 
which is not literal, is allegorical, and that there 
is no choice but of the one mode or the other. 

The allegorical mode of interpretation thus 
affords a striking illustration of the indistinct 
conceptions and unsubstantial reasoning of the 
ancients. For we must not suppose that it 
was adopted by the fathers alone, or confined 
in its application to the Scriptures. It was 
prevalent in the age of which we speak. It 
had for a long time been applied by the hea- 
then philosophers to the offensive fables of their 
mythology, the scandal of which they endeav- 
oured to remove by representing them as sym- 
bolical representations of certain truths con- 
cerning the physical and moral world; a mode 
of explanation which with little good sense has 
been continued to our own day.t The revela- 








* EIR h woiuvn h aarAnyogevuivn weds rod Kugiov obdiv dAdo % dytan 
ais avSoorwy teri, x 7 A. Stromat. I. p. 421. The same use of 
aranyogiw, or an equivalent term, may be found on p. 104.1. 17; 
p. 129. ll. 20, 29; p. 188.1.5; p. 148, 1.55 p. 528. 1.21; p, 708. 
Td 5p: 77101223) 

+ On this subject see (in the “ Bibliothéque Choisie,” T. VII. 
p. 88, seqq.) the remarks of Le Clerc, who in the compass of a 
few pages treats it with his customary clearness and judgment. 
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tions in the heathen mysteries probably con- 
sisted in great part of such interpretations of 
the heathen mythology. The philosophical 
Jews also had resorted to it in the exposition of 
the Old Testament ; and, in applying it to the 
same book, the fathers only followed in the 
broad path which had been cleared by Philo. 
His explanations of the Old Testament are 
throughout allegorical. He had the same feel- 
ing, as the Christian fathers, of the objections 
to which it is liable if understood in its obvious 
sense, and of the supposed necessity of recur- 
ring to a hidden meaning. ‘Thus, where speak- 
ing of the serpent which tempted Eve, and of 
the brazen serpent of Moses, he says; ‘“ These 
things as they are written are like prodigies 
and portents; but when allegorically explained, 
the fabulous immediately disappears, and the 
truth is manifestly discovered.” * After quoting 
the words, “And God planted a garden in 
Eden,” he says, that to understand this of his 
planting vines, or fruit trees of any kind, would 
be great and hardly curable folly. ‘‘We must 
have recourse to allegory, the friend of clear- 
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sighted men.””* Thus also in commenting on— 
the passage, ‘‘ Cain departed from the face of 
God,” he regards it as proving that what is 
written in the books of Moses is to be under- 
stood tropologically (that is, allegorically), the 
apparent meaning presented at first sight being 
far from the truth. ‘* For if God have a face, 
and he who wills te leave him may easily re- 
move elsewhere, why do we reject the impiety 
of the Epicureans, or the atheism of the Egyp- 
tians, or the mythological fables of which the 
world is full.”t Many similar passages occur 
in his writings. f 

Nor was the allegorical mode of understand- 
ing the Jewish Scriptures introduced by Philo. 
He celebrates the Therapeutz, a sect among the 
Jews who devoted themselves to religious exer- 
cises and meditation, and of them he relates, 
that they occupied much of their time in the 
allegorical exposition of the sacred writings, re- 
garding the literal meaning as symbolical of hid- 
den senses, expressed enigmatically. He says, 





* De Plantatione Noe. Tom. I. p. 334. 

+ De Posteritate Caini. Tom. I. p. 226. 

{ As, for example, Legum Allegorie, Lib. II. Tom. I. p. 70. 
Lib. III. p. 88. Quod Deterior Potiori insidiari soleat. Tom. I. 
pp. 194, 209, 223. De Posteritate Caini. Tom. I. pp. 282, 234, 
235. Quod Deus sit immutabilis. Tom. I. p. 292, et alibi. 
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that they compared the whole Law to an ani- 
mal, its body being the literal precepts, but its 
soul, the invisible sense lying treasured up in the 
words; and adds, that in their allegorical ex- 
position they had for models the writings of an- 
cient men, the founders of the sect.* Else- 
where, Philo repeatedly refers to this mode of 
interpretation as common. ‘I have heard,” 
he says in one place, ‘“ another explanation from 
inspired men who consider most things in the 
Laws as visible and spoken symbols of the in- 
visible and unspeakable.”t The confidence 
with which, throughout his works, he proceeds 
on the system of allegorical exposition, without 
explaining or defending it, shows that it was 
well known and admitted. Its general preva- 
lence is likewise made evident by the fact, that 
it appears in quotations from the Jewish Scrip- 
tures in the New Testament, particularly in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. 

The Christian fathers, from the beginning, 
adopting the conceptions of their age, inter- 
preted the Old Testament allegorically. Justin 
Martyr in his Dialogue with Trypho abounds in 


such expositions of it; but in a controversy 








* De Vita Contemplativa. Tom. II. p. 475. p. 483. 
+ De Specialibus Legibus. Tom. II. p. 329. 
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with a Jew he was not called upon to defend 
it. He makes evident, however, his notions of 
its character, as requiring to be thus explained. 
After having represented the blood of the pass- 
over, with which the Israelites sprinkled their 
door-posts when the first-born of the Egyptians 
were destroyed, and the scarlet line which the 
harlot Rahab hung out when Jericho was 
taken, as both intended for types of the blood 
of Christ, shed for the deliverance of men, he 
thus addresses Trypho: ‘‘ But you, who ex- 
plain these things in a low sense, impute much 
weakness to God, through understanding them 
so simply, and not inquiring into the true pur- 
port of what is said. For thus [that is, by 
understanding the Scriptures thus literally] 
even Moses may be judged a transgressor ; 
since, after commanding that no likeness should 
be made of any thing either in heaven, or on 
the earth, or in the sea, he himself made a 
brazen serpent, and, setting it up for a sign, 
directed those who were bitten to look upon it; 
and by looking upon it they were saved. So 
the serpent, then, whom God cursed in the 
beginning, and destroyed, as Isaiah proclaims, 
with a great sword,* will be thought to have 





* Jsaiah, xxvii. 1. 
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then saved the people; and thus we shall un- 
derstand such things foolishly, like your teach- 
ers, and not as symbolical.”’* 

Irenzeus does not resort to allegorical inter- 
pretation in directly answering the objections 
of the Gnostics to the Old Testament. He 
defends it in its obvious meaning in much the 
same manner as modern divines have done. 
But, in maintaining its connexion with Chris- 
tianity, he represents it as full of types, shadow- 
ing forth in their hidden senses the coming 
dispensation; and in such hidden senses it 
appears that he himself was disposed to take 
refuge from the difficulties that pressed upon 
its obvious meaning. ‘Thus he says; ‘ One of 
the ancient presbyters relieved my mind by 
teaching me,..... that when the wrong ac- 
tions of the patriarchs and prophets are simply 
related in the Scriptures without any censure, 
we ought not to become accusers (for we are 
not more observing than God, nor can we be 
above our master), but to look fora type. For 
no one of those actions which are mentioned 
thus uncensured in the Scriptures is without its 


purpose.” f 





* Dial. cum Tryph. pp. 374, 375. 
+ Cont. Heres. Lib. IV. c. 31. § 1. p. 268. 
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Tertullian does not dwell at length on the 
objections of the heretics to the Old Testament 
in any of his works except that against Marcion. 
Marcion rejected the allegorical mode of. inter- 
pretation ;* and in reasoning with him Ter- 
tullian defends, and with ability, portions of the 
Jewish Law and history understood in their 
obvious sense, except so far as this sense was 
modified by his belief, before mentioned, con- 
cerning the agency of the Logos. But he 
abounds, at the same time, in allegorical ex- 
positions of the Old Testament, some of them 
exceedingly forced.. He speaks of ‘ the secret 
meanings of the Law, spiritual as it is, and 
prophetical, and full of figures in almost every 
part.’ And, in another, place, he describes 
God, the God of the Old Testament, as ‘‘ mak- 
ing foolish the wisdom of the world, choosing 
its foolish things and disposing them for man’s 
salvation;”’ this being, he says, the hidden 
wisdom of which the apostle speaks, ‘‘ which 
was in foolish, and little, and shameful things, 
which lay hid under figures, allegories, and 





* Tertullian, Advers. Marcion, Lib. II. c. 2h. p. 392. Lib. 
Ill. cc. 4, 5. pp. 398, 399. Origen. Comment. in Matth. Tom. 
XV. § 3. Opp. IL. 655. In Epist. ad Romanos, Lib. II. Opp. 
IV. 494, 495. 

+ Advers. Marcion. Lib. II. c. 19. p. 391. 
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enigmas, and was afterwards to be revealed in 
Christ.’? * 

Celsus, who lived in the second century, was 
acquainted with this manner of explaining and 
defending the Old Testament, and expressed 
himself vehemently against it. ‘ He attacks 
the history of Moses,” says Origen, ‘and finds 
fault with those who explain it tropologically 
and allegorically.”’+ ‘* He seems to me to have 
heard of writings containing the allegories of the 
Law, which, if he had read, he would not have 
said, ‘The pretended allegories written con- 
cerning these fables are far more offensive and 
absurd than the fables themselves; for, with 
marvellous and altogether senseless folly, they 
bring together things which can in no way 
whatever be fitted to one another.’ He seems,” 
continues Origen, ‘“‘to refer to the writings of 
Philo, or to others still more ancient, as those 
of Aristobulus.” | But Origen did not mean to 
imply that Celsus, in his attack on the allegori- 
cal interpretations of the Old Testament, had 
not in view Christian allegorists as well as 
Jewish. He had a little before quoted from 





* Advers. Marcion. Lib. V. c. 6. p. 467. 
+ Cont. Cels. Lib. I. § 17. Opp. I. 336. 
t Ibid. Lib. IV. § 51. p. 542. 
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him a passage, in which Celsus, speaking of 
some of the narratives in Genesis and Exodus, 
says, that ‘‘ the more rational of the Jews and 
Christians turn them into allegories. ‘They take 
refuge in allegory because they are ashamed 
of them.” In reply, Origen makes a strong 
retort upon the obscene fables of the mythology 
of the Pagans, which their philosophers repre- 
sented as allegories.* 

The early fathers, in general, allegorized 
freely in their expositions of the Old Testa- 
ment, and evidently regarded this mode of 
exposition as a means of removing objections 
toit. But no other of their number has recurred 
to this method so confidently as Origen ; — 
of whom Jerome, before he began to regard 
his opinions as heretical, declared, that “ none 
but an ignorant man would deny, that next 
after the Apostles he was the master of the 
churches.” t Origen, proceeding on the hy- 
pothesis of the verbal inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures, allegorized the New Testament as well 
as the Old, perceiving no other method of soly- 
ing the great difficulties, which, on that hy- 
pothesis, often presented themselves to his 





* Cont. Cels. § 48. p. 540; § 50. p. 542. 
+ Preefat. in Lib. de Interpret. Nomin. Hebreor. Opp. II. 3. 
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mind in the verbal meaning of the Gospels and 
Epistles. * His notions of the Old Testament 
appear in the passages already quoted ; but it 
may be worth while to adduce a few others. 
‘There are many of the laws of Moses,’ he 
says, ‘‘ which, as regards their literal observance, 
are absurd or impossible. It is absurd to forbid 
the eating of vultures,t a kind of food which 
none, however pressed by hunger, would resort 
to. An infant not circumcised on the eighth 
day, it is said, shall be cut off from the people. 
Were any law, which was to be understood lit- 
erally, required respecting this matter, it ought 
to have been, that the parents, or those who 
have the care of such an infant, should suffer 
-death.”§ In one of his Homilies, speaking of 
the directions concerning the sin-offering in 
Leviticus, || he says; ‘“ All this, as I have of- 
ten before observed, when the passage was 
recited in the church, unless it be under- 
stood in a sense different from the literal, is 
more likely to be a stumbling-block in the way 





* See before, Vol. I. pp. 167, 168. 

+ Leviticus xi. 14. Deut. xiv. 13. 

{ Genesis xvii. 12, 14. 

§ De Principiis, Lib. IV. § 17. Opp. I. p. 176. Origen treats 
at length of the subject of allegorical interpretation, in the work 
just referred to, p. 164, seqq. 

| Ch. vi. 24-30. 
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of Christianity and to overthrow it, than to be 
matter for exhortation and edification.” * Else- 
where, in treating of the distinction of clean 
and unclean food, after having allegorized the 
laws respecting it, he thus goes on; ‘If we say 
that the great God promulgated laws to men 
which are to be ¢hus understood, | think that 
they will appear worthy of the divine majesty. 
But if we cleave to the letter, and receive them 
as they are understood by the Jews, or as they 
are commonly understood, | should blush to 
affirm and profess that such laws were given by 
God. The laws of men, as those of the Ro- 
mans, or of the Athenians, or of the Lacedzemo- 
nians, would seem more polished and reasonable. 
But if the Law of God be understood, as is 
taught by the Church, then it evidently sur- 
passes all human laws, and may truly be be- 
lieved to be the Law of God.” + <A few more 
passages. will sufficiently illustrate Origen’s 
opinions on this subject. Speaking of dif- 
ferent narratives in Exodus, he says, ‘‘ These 
are not written to afford us instruction in his- 
tory, nor is it to be supposed that the divine 
books relate the acts of the Egyptians; but 





* Homil. in Leviticum V. § 1. Opp. II. 205. 
t Ibid. VII. § 5. Opp. IT. 226, 
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what is written is written to afford us instruc- 
tion in doctrine and morals.””* ..... We, 
who have learned to regard all that is written, 
not as containing narratives of ancient times, but 
as written for our discipline and use, perceive 
that what is here read takes place now, not only 
in this world, which is figuratively called Egypt, 
but in each one of ourselves.”’+ This mode of 
allegorizing Egypt into the world, and the in- 
ferior part of our nature, was, with much else 
of the same character, derived by Origen from 
Philo. {| In answering certain objections of 
Celsus, founded on the Old Testament, he has 
these words; § ‘* We say the Law is twofold, 
literal and allegorical, as others have taught be- 
fore us. ‘The literal has been pronounced, not 
so much by us as by God, speaking in one of 
the prophets, to consist of ordinances not good, 
and statutes not good ;|| but the allegorical, 
according to the same prophet, is said by God 
to consist of good ordinances and good stat- 
utes. Certainly the prophet does not here [in 
speaking of the Law in the passages referred 





* Homil. in Exod. I. § 5. Opp, II. 131. 

+ Ibid. II. § 1. Opp. If. 183. 

t Vide Philon. de Migratione Abrahami, passim. 

§ Cont. Cels, Lib. VII. § 20. Opp. I. 708. 

|| Ezekiel, xx. 25. {| Ezekiel, xx. 11. 
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to] assert manifest contradictions. And con- 
formably to this, St. Paul says, The letter, that 
is, the Law understood literally, kills, but the 
spirit, that is, the Law understood allegorically, 
gives life.’’* 

The allegorical or hidden meaning was di- 
vided into the moral and themystical, or spirit- 
ual; the moral being supposed to relate to 
morality, and the mystical to the doctrines of 
religion. In remarking on the declaration of 
St. Paul; The works of the flesh are apparent, t 
Origen allegorizes the passage as referring to 
the literal sense of the Old Testament. This 
was figuratively called the carnal sense, being 
compared to the body in man, while the two 
branches of the allegorical, the moral and the 
mystical, or spiritual, were compared to the soul 
and to the spirit, according to the threefold 


* 2 Cor. iii. 6. —This is a passage, which, from the time of 
Origen to the present day, has been often so quoted as to per- 
vert its meaning. The word yedéuwe, incorrectly translated “ let- 
ter,” means “ what is written,” “the written Law,” “the Jewish 
Law.” St. Paul says, that he was not a minister of that Law, 
but of “the Spirit,” or, in other words, of the spiritual blessings 
to be received through Christ; “for the written Law causes 
death [that is, to such as adhere to it in opposition to Christian- 
ity], but the Spirit gives life.” There is no reference to the dis- 
tinction between the letter and the spirit of any particular 
writing. + Galatians, v. 19. 
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division of man in ancient theology. ‘ The 
history of the divine volumes,” he says, “ con- 
tains the works of the flesh, and is of little bene- 
fit to those who understand it as it is written.” 
The examples of the Patriarchs, according to 
him, lead to dissoluteness. The sacrifices of 
the law, to idolatry, if the precepts concerning 
them are not supposed to have a further mean- 
ing than appears in the letter. “ ‘That the lan- 
guage of Scripture,” he adds, “in its obvious 
sense, teaches hatred, is shown by this passage ; 
Wretched daughter of Babylon! Blessed be he 
who shall requite thee, as thou hast treated us. 
Blessed be he who shall take thy little ones, and 
dash them against the stones:* and by this 
passage; In the morning, I slew all the sin- 
ners of the land.t And there are others of a 
similar kind, expressive of contention, rivalry, 
anger, strife, dissension ; which vices, the ex- 
amples set before us in the history, if we do 
not look to their higher meaning, are more 
likely to produce than to restrain. Heresies, 
likewise, owe their existence rather to under- 
standing the Scriptures carnally [literally] than, 
as many think, to the works of the flesh.” } 





* Psalm cxxxvii. 8, 9. + Psalm ci. 8. 

{ Ex decimo Stromatum Origen, Lib. (Apud Hieronymi 
Comment. in Ep. ad Galat. Opp. IV. P. 1. coll. 294, 295.) 
Origenis Opp. Tom. I. p. 41. 
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The last sentence shows the liberality of Ori- 
gen. From this, as well as from passages be- 
fore cited,* we perceive what he thought the 
main occasion of the heresy of the Gnostics, 
and consequently what he regarded as its es- 
sential characteristic, that is to say, their doc- 
trine concerning the Jewish dispensation. All 
the passages quoted from him prove, likewise, 
that he agreed with the Gnostics in regarding 
the opinions of the Jews respecting their Scrip- 
tures as untenable, if these Scriptures were to 
be understood only in their obvious meaning. 
But, if the metaphor may be allowed, he 
thought that their difficulties were to be 
solved in the menstruum of allegorical inter- 
pretation, and that the essential meaning might 
thus be obtained in crystalline purity. 


Amone the Gnostics, Marcion, as I have said, 
rejected the allegorical mode of interpretation. 
Other Gnostics, particularly the Valentinians, 
allegorized at least as extravagantly as the 
fathers; but they were not disposed like them 
thus to do away the difficulties of the Jewish 
Scriptures. ‘They, perhaps, felt more strongly 
the common dislike of the Gentiles to the Jews. 


* See pp. 239 241. 
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They were not so ready to overcome the first 
unfavorable impressions which those books 
made upon their minds. ‘Their faith as Chris- 
tians was more imperfect; it was more impli- 
cated with their philosophical speculations ; 
and they were not as solicitous as the catholic 
Christians to receive all which they supposed 
to be taught or implied in the New Testament. 
Their hypothesis respecting the Jewish dispen- 
sation, that it proceeded from an inferior divinity, 
was equally in accordance with the notions of 
the times, as the supposition that the books of 
the Jews were to be interpreted allegorically. 
By their theory, — by admitting the existence 
and acts of the God of the Jews, but denying 
him to be the Supreme Being, — they account- 
ed, as they believed, for the otherwise inexpli- 
cable phenomena which those books presented ; 
while the catholic Christians thought them- 
selves enabled to escape the force of the 
objections founded on those phenomena, by 
the allegorical mode of interpretation, and the 
other expedients to which they had recourse. 


Ir may appear, then, that the principal occa- 
sion of the existence of the Gnostics, that is, of 
proper Christian Gnostics, was the impossibili- 
ty, as it seemed to them, of regarding the God 

35 
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of the Old Testament and the God of Chris- 
tians as the same being. It is true, that their 
systems, as we shall see, were intended to give 
an account of the evil in the world. But in 
having this object in view they did not differ 
from the catholic Christians, nor from heathen 
philosophers. What characterizes them, is their 
regarding the Jewish dispensation as an essen- 
tial part of the evil and imperfection to be ac- 
counted for, and the character and agency 
which they consequently assigned in their sys- 
tems to the God of the Jews. ‘They were 
constituted a peculiar class by being Christians 
who separated Judaism from Christianity. In 
the controversy with their catholic opponents, 
the strength of their cause evidently lay in their 
objections to the Old Testament. These they 
appear to have been most ready to bring for- 
ward in defending their systems. In them 
they had a vantage-ground above their oppo- 
nents, and could become assailants in their 
turn. Such was the state of opinion and feel- 
ing in the early age when the Gnostics were 
most numerous and respectable, that we might 
reasonably suppose that a considerable number 
of individuals would embrace Christianity with 
more or less imperfect faith, who would not 
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extend their belief so far as to acknowledge 
Judaism also asa dispensation from God. ;' 

The belief of the catholic Christians in the 
divine origin of Judaism was a genuine conse- 
quence of their Christian faith. But with this 
belief, as if the one thing were necessarily con- 
nected with the other, they went on to adopt, 
likewise, the opinions of the Jews concerning 
the divine authority of the books of the Old 
Testament. Those opinions were not indeed 
at once received by all Christians not Gnostics, 
as we have seen in the case of the author of 
the Clementine Homilies; but they soon ob- 
tained general reception. The belief of the 
divine authority of the Jewish books was even 
extended by the catholic Christians to embrace 
many of those which constitute the Apocrypha 
of our modern Bibles. 


THERE are few phenomena in the history of 
opinions more remarkable than this reception of 
the Jewish notions concerning the Old Testa- 
ment by the generality of the early Christians. 
The Jews had been regarded with aversion by 
other nations. The unbelieving Jews continued 
to be so by the Gentile Christians; and the be- 
lieving Jews were an heretical sect in little 
repute. The books of the Old Testament, 


& 
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though accessible to every Greek and Roman 
scholar through the medium of the Greek transla- 
tion of them, the Septuagint, had heretofore been 
treated with contemptuous neglect. The Gen- 
tile Christians, by whom they were received as 
of divine authority, were, with very few ex- 
ceptions, wholly unacquainted with their origi- 
nal language, and obliged to recur for its 
meaning to copies of the Septuagint or of other 
translations, the correctness of which was de- 
nied by their opponents, the unbelieving Jews. 
At the same time, they had a strong feeling of 
the objections to which the Pentateuch and 
other parts of the Old Testament are exposed, 
if understood in their obvious meaning, or, as 
they expressed it, in their literal sense ; and, 
notwithstanding the allegorical mode of inter- 
pretation, and the other expedients by which 
they escaped from these difficulties, they were 
reduced to straits, both in reconciling many 
passages to their own reason and moral senti- 
ments, and in defending them against the at- 
tacks of Gnostics and unbelievers. Still they 
encumbered their cause, and gave great advan- 
tage to their opponents, by asserting the Jewish 
opinions concerning the character of those 
books, in consequence of the belief, that the 
truth of Christianity implied not merely the 
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fact of the divine mission of Moses, but the 
truth of those Jewish opinions. The scholars 
and philosophers,— for scholars and _philoso- 
phers they were, notwithstanding any modern 
prejudices to the contrary,—who during the 
first three centuries appear as Christian fathers, 
received from the Jews, with whom as a people 
they had no friendly intercourse, all their canon- 
ical books; regarding them as of divine origin, 
and ascribing to them equal authority with the 
records of Christianity. It must have been a 
powerfully operative cause which produced this 
result. It strikingly evinces the strength of 
evidence that accompanied our religion. Its 
proofs must have been overwhelming, when, in 
addition to establishing an invincible faith in 
the religion itself, they occasioned, notwith- 
standing such obstacles, the adoption of the 
Jewish opinions respecting the Old Testament. 


Tue fundamental difference, then, between 
the Gnostics and the catholic Christians, con-— 
sisted in their different views of Judaism, and 
of the author of the Jewish dispensation. 
But, like other speculatists of their day, the 
Gnostics formed for themselves a system of the 
universe, in which, answerably to the declara- 
tions of the Old Testament, he whom they re- 
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garded as the god of the Jews appears as the 
Creator of the physical world. Such a system 
necessarily embraced some solution, or rather 
some account, of the evil that exists ; and this, 
as we shall next see, was partly found in the 
supposed character of the Creator, and partly 
in the evil nature ascribed to matter. 


Tue topics treated of in this Chapter natu- 
rally suggest the inquiry, —In what manner 
should the Jewish dispensation and the books 
of the Old Testament be regarded? ‘The views 
that have been given of the opinions of the 
early Christians, both Catholics and Gnostics, 
involve the whole subject in doubts and difficul- 
ties, of which no rational solution is afforded. 
But the Jewish is intimately connected with 
the Christian dispensation, and one may, there- 
fore, reasonably be unwilling to dismiss the in- 
quiry without some attempt to answer it. I 
have accordingly considered the subject in an 
Additional Note to this volume. * 





* See Additional Note, D. 
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ADDITIONAL NOTES. 
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NOTE A. 
(See p. 63.) 


ON THE STATUE WHICH IS SAID BY JUSTIN MARTYR, AND 
OTHERS, TO HAVE BEEN ERECTED AT ROME. TO SIMON 
MAGUS. 


I wave observed, on the page referred to above, that 
‘‘ Justin says, there was at Rome a statue dedicated to 
Simon as a god.’’ By thus quoting him I have implied, 
that I regard his account, so far as it relates to the existence 
of the statue, as probably true. It is confirmed by the 
notices of a series of subsequent Christian writers. But it 
has been discredited by the generality of the learned among 
Protestants in modern times. Whether or not his testi- 
mony to the existence of the statue be true, becomes, 
therefore, a question of considerable curiosity, involving 
several others in its decision. These are;— Whether Jus- 
tin, and the other Christian writers, who for more than two 
centuries after his death speak of the statue, are to be con- 
demned for gross negligence and credulity 1 — or, Whether 
a great majority of modern scholars among Protestants, 
including some of the most learned and judicious, have 
unreasonably rejected the account ?— and still another, 
more general in its character, which may be thus explained. 

A 
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As far as relates to the present subject, it would be idle to 
discriminate the Christian from the Pagan writers of an- 
tiquity. In both we may find errors of fact in abundance, 
occasioned, in great part, by the very imperfect means of 
information in ancient times. But the present inquiry 
relates to a public object of sight, the existence or non- 
existence of which must, for several years at least (we know 
not how long), have been capable of being ascertained by 
any inhabitant or visiter of the principal city of the ancient 
world; and the question, therefore, arises, Whether in 
relation to such an object, the uncontradicted testimony of 
a series of ancient writers for more than two centuries may 
be rejected as fabulous ? 

Justin’s account of this statue is to be found in his First 
Apology, where it is twice mentioned. He says; 

“‘ After the return of Christ to heaven, the demons put 
forward certain men, calling themselves gods; who not 
only were not persecuted, but were honored by you. Such 
was Simon, a certain Samaritan, who, during the reign of 
Claudius Cesar, having performed magical works, through 
the art and power of demons, in your imperial city of 
Rome, was accounted a god, and has been honored by you 
with a statue as a god, which statue has been erected on 
the island in the Tiber, between the two bridges, with this 
inscription in Latin, Simoni Deo Sancto; and almost all 
the Samaritans, and a few also among other nations, ac- 
knowledge and worship him as the First God.” * 

He thus recurs to the subject : 

“As I have before said, Simon being with you in the 
imperial city of Rome, during the reign of Claudius Cesar, 
he so astonished and deluded the sacred Senate and the 
ahi ite a eT hilar ie Besides solely 

* T. Apologia, pp. 38 - 40. 
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Roman people, as to be accounted a god, and to be hon- 
ored with a statue, as the other gods are honored by you. 
Whence I beg that you [the Emperor, or the Emperor and 
the Cesars| would make the sacred Senate and your people 
acquainted with this our supplication ; so that if any one 
be entangled in his doctrines, he may learn the truth, and 
be able to escape from error. And, if it be your pleasure, 
let the statue be destroyed.” * 

Respecting these passages, it is, in the first place, to be 
observed, that there are two quite distinct points to which 
Justin’s statements relate. On the one hand, he testifies to 
the existence of the statue in his own day; on the other, 
he gives an account of the circumstances which he believed 
to have attended its erection, an event which he supposed 
to have occurred about a century before he wrote. What- 
ever mistake he may have committed respecting the circum- 
stances attending its erection, does not tend in any degree 
to invalidate his testimony to its existence. Considering 
the frequency of great errors concerning historical facts in 
ancient authors, it would be nothing remarkable, if Justin 
should have given a wrong account of the dedication of the 
statue. But if there were no statue to Simon at Rome in 
the place which he specifies, his blunder (for the supposi- 
tion of falsehood is wholly out of the question) must be 
regarded as very extraordinary. 

The account of Justin has been canvassed, as if he had 
asserted, in the passage last quoted, that the Romans had 
enrolled Simon among their national gods by a public act 
of the state. But it is evident, to say the least, that he 
does not assert this in express words. What he does say 
is, that Simon produced such an effect at Rome, so deluded 





* I, Apologia, p. 64. 
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both high and low, the sacred Senate and the common 
people, that in consequence he was honored with a statue 
as a god; but by whom this statue was erected he does not 
say. Ifit had been by a public act, it must have been by 
a decree of the Senate at the proposal, or at least with the 
concurrence, of the Emperor. It must have been virtually 
an act of the Emperor. But the Emperor is not referred to 
by Justin as concerned in the honors paid to Simon. Jus- 
tin does, however, speak of the effect which that impostor 
produced on the people (in connexion with the Senate), as 
preparing the way for them. But the people could have 
taken no part in any public act for the deification of 
Simon ; as before the time of Claudius, that is, since the 
reign of Tiberius, they had not had even a nominal share 
in the government. 

But there was a decree of Claudius, which may, perhaps, 
serve to explain the passage in Justin, and more particu- 
larly some later accounts of the dedication of the statue. 
Dion Cassius relates, that, in the time of Claudius, Rome 
was filled with effigies, there having been no restriction to 
prevent any one from putting up his own picture or statue ; 
but that the Emperor ‘“ removed the most of them, and for- 
bade private persons thus to put up their effigies without ob- 
taining permission from the Senate, unless they were erecting 
of repairing some building ; for, in that case, he gave per- 
mission to them, and their relations, to set up their effigies 
in such places.” * Though this edict, as reported by Dion, 





* Dion. Hist. Rom. in Claudio. Lib. LX. § 25. p. 962. Ed. Rei- 
mari.— The passage is quoted by Van Dale in his dissertation “ De 
Statua Simoni Mago erecta,” published in his work “De Oraculis 
Veterum Ethnicorum,”’ (p. 589. Ed. secund.) It is quoted by him in 
proof that the numerous statues with which Rome was crowded were 
statues of men, not of gods; and he does not appear to have observed 
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merely prohibits (except in a particular case) the setting up 
of one’s own effigy’ without the sanction of public authority, 
yet it cannot be supposed, that this sanction was not equally 
necessary for such as wished to set up the effigy of another. 
The reason given for the decree was equally applicable to 
the one case as the other; and had private persons been 
allowed to set up effigies of whomever they would, except 
their own, it is evident that the decree would have been. 
nugatory from the ease with which it might be evaded. 
It follows, therefore, that those who set up the statue to 
Simon, if it were erected after this decree, must have ob- 
tained the permission of the Senate, and consequently the 
sanction of the Emperor. This may serve to explain the 
language of Justin, so far as it implies a public assent to 
its being set up; and still more to account for that of 
Ireneus, who says, that “ Simon was, as it is reported, 
honored with a statue by Claudius Cesar on account of 
his magical powers;”* and that of Cyril of Jerusalem 
(in the fourth century), who says, that “‘ Simon so deceived 
the citizens of Rome, that Claudius erected his statue” 
with the inscription mentioned by Justin. t 

But it is a matter of little interest, how far Justin was 
correct in the vague account that he gives of the circum- 
stances attending the erection of the statue, which it is not 
probable he could have learned except from oral tradition. 
Nor is any one called upon to defend the later report, that 
it was erected by Claudius, the origin of which, as has just 
been suggested, may not improbably be found in the cir- 
cumstance, that his sanction was necessary to its erection. 





that it had any other bearing on the question. — Van Dale is commonly 
referred to as having most fully stated the objections to Justin’s ac- 
count. 

* Cont. Heres. Lib. I. c. 23. § 1. p. 99. 

+ Catachesis VI.§ 9. Opp. p. 89. Ed. Milles. 
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The only question of importance is, Whether Justin af- 
firmed, with such particularity and earnestness, the exist- 
ence of a statue which did not exist, and led a series of 
writers into the same error, an error which, as we shall see, 
remained uncontradicted by their opponents. 

The credit of Justin’s account was first shaken by the 
discovery, in the year 1574, on the island in the Tiber, the 
place mentioned by him, of a stone, which had been appar- 
ently the base of a small statue, with an inscription to 
Semo Sancus, an ancient Sabine god.* It was concluded 
that Justin had mistaken the inscription to Semo Sancus 
for one to Simon. As a specimen of the manner in which 
he has since been treated by the coarser class of critics, I 
may quote what is said by Middleton, a writer of much 
celebrity in his day. 

Justin, “‘ in his Apology, addressed to the Emperor 
and Senate of Rome, charges them with paying divine 
honors to the heretic and impostor, Simon, of Samaria, 
commonly called the Magician: and for the truth of his 
charge appeals to a statue, then subsisting in Rome, and 
publicly dedicated to that Simon in the Island of the Ti- 
ber, with this inscription, Simoni Deo Sancto. But it is 
manifest beyond all reasonable doubt, as some learned men 
have shown, that Justin was led here into a gross blunder, 
by his usual want of judgment and knowledge of Roman 
affairs, and his pre-conceived belief of certain fabulous 
stories, which passed current about this Simon among the 
first Christians; for the statue and inscription, to which 
he appeals, were not dedicated to his countryman, Simon 
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This discovery is mentioned, and an account of the stone is given, 


by Baronius, in his Annals, under the year of Christ 44. § lv. Tom. I. 
p. 328, Ed. 1610. 
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Magus, of whose deification there is not the least hint in 
any Roman writer, but to a Sabine Deity, of ancient wor- 
ship in Rome, and of similar name, Semoni Sanco, fre- 
quently mentioned by the old writers; as the inscription 
itself, dug up, about two centuries ago, from the ruins of 
that very place, or little island, which Justin describes, has 
clearly demonstrated.” * 

Middleton regards the finding, or rather the existence of 
this inscription, as affording clear demonstration that Justin 
committed a gross blunder. On the contrary, this fact 
alone affords no ground for supposing him to be in error. 


* Middleton’s “ Free Inquiry into the Miraculous Powers,” &c. 
pp. 40, 41. — Middleton in this work attacks the fathers as he might 
have done contemporaries with whom he was engaged in an angry 
controversy. He confounds together those of all times and of all 
characters. He had no sympathy with the virtues of the early Chris- 
tians; and shows no capacity of estimating men living under in- 
fluences different from those acting on himself. He judges of the 
writings of the fathers, as if they had been the writings of persons 
within the circle of his acquaintance. From the erroneous standard 
which he thus sets up, and from the spirit in which he carries on the 
controversy, his book, so far as their characters are concerned, is a 
misrepresentation throughout. But beside the false light under which 
every thing is exhibited, there is often in his statements an unscholar- 
like looseness of assertion, by which alone they are accommodated to 
his purpose. Thus, in proof of Justin’s weakness of mind, he alleges 
the fact, that he was a believer in the millennial reign of Christ on 
earth. (p. 31.) This is true; and it is also true that an unprejudiced 
man of sense, conversant with the history of opinions, would hardly 
think of mentioning it, as an item toward forming a judgment of 
Justin’s character. But Middleton adds, that Justin believed that 
“the saints should reign with Christ in Jerusalem, in the enjoyment of 
all sensual pleasures.’ This is not true; nor is there any foundation 
for the assertion ; though Middleton pretends to quote, in a transla- 
tion, the words of Justin, and in a note gives the beginning of the 
passage to which he refers, breaking off with an “ &c.” 
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That it casts no discredit on his account will appear at 
once, if we consider that there would be no improbability 
in the account of an ancient writer, who, in enumerating 
the statues on the island in the Tiber, should mention one 
to Semo Sancus, and another to Simon. Justin says that 
there was on the island a statue to Simon Magus; it ap- 
pears that there was one to Semo Sancus. There is no 
incongruity between the two facts; nor does the latter 
tend in any degree to create a presumption against the 
former. In one case only can the existence of the in- 
scription to Semo Sancus have any bearing on the ques- 
tion. If the account of Justin, so far as it relates simply 
to the existence of the statue to Simon, be in itself improb- 
able, then the existence of the inscription to Semo Sancus 
may serve to strengthen our doubts, so far as it may furnish 
a probable explanation of Justin’s supposed mistake. We 
will, therefore, consider whether it could in any case fur- 
nish such an explanation. 
Justin says the inscription of the statue of which he 
speaks was 
SIMONI DEO SANCTO., 
The inscription found, omitting the titles of the indi- 
vidual, by whom it was set up, runs thus ; * 
SEMONI 
SANCO 
DEO, FIDIO 
SACRUM 
SEX, POMPEIUS. SP. F. 
eee RH 
DONUM. DEDIT. 
Upon this, it may first be observed, that, if we suppose 





* Gruteri Thesaurus Inscriptionum, Tom. I. p. xevi. n. 5. 
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Justin to affirm, that the statue of which he speaks was 
erected by public authority, he could not have referred to 
the statue of Semo Sancus, with its inscription, by which 
it appears that it was set up by an individual. The mis- 
take supposed could not have been committed, unless the 
inscription had been read; and no one who had read the 
inscription could commit the mistake. It is, therefore, 
unnecessary to observe further, that the stone on which the 
inscription is found is so small, that it could have served 
only for the support of a statue below the size of life. But 
the statues set up by public authority were either of the 
size of life or colossal. Beside, if Simon had been enrolled 
among the gods by a public act, a temple, an altar, and 
priests would have been dedicated to his service. And of 
all these particulars Justin cannot reasonably be supposed 
to have been ignorant. One of two things, therefore, ap- 
pears evident. Either the statue of Semo Sancus was not 
the statue referred to by Justin; or Justin did not mean to 
assert, that the statue of which he spoke was erected by 
public authority. One position or the other, it would seem, 
must be abandoned. 

Let it be supposed, then, that Justin did not believe the 
statue of which he spoke to have been erected by public 
authority. In this case, if it be said, that he mistook the 
inscription to Sancus for one to Simon, the first improba- 
bility that strikes us, and it may seem sufficient to settle 
the question, is the improbability that he, or any one else, 
should have read so carelessly, as to think, that the words 
Semoni Sanco Deo with Fidio following Deo, in imme- 
diate connexion with it, were the words Simoni Deo Sancto 
without F%dio following, which could not be connected with 
them, as being a name appropriate to Sancus. 

The unlikelihood of this mistake is aggravated by the 
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circumstance, that three other inscriptions to Sancus have 
been found,* and that probably there were still more at 
Rome; for he was an ancient and well-known god, to 
whom, as we learn from Ovid, a temple was dedicated in 
that city on the Quirinal hill.t He is mentioned not only 
by Ovid, but by Livy,¢ the elder Pliny,$ and other Latin 
writers, and by Dionysius of Halicarnassus,|| and Plu- 
tarch.f[ If, therefore, we suppose, that Justin, out of the 
number of inscriptions to Sancus, mistook one for an in- 
scription to Simon Magus, we are compelled to ascribe to 
him a degree of ignorance, which the circumstances of his 
life, his character and writings render all but incredible. 
We must also suppose, that his Apology, a writing in 
which the whole body of Christians was interested, was 
seen, before its presentation, by no friend capable of cor- 
recting his error, 

But the previous improbability, that Justin would commit 
the mistake supposed, is not the only reason for believing 
that he did not commit it. Circumstances subsequent to 
the presentation of his Apology afford proof equally strong. 
Justin’s supposed mistake has been called a “ gross” and 
‘‘ ridiculous” blunder. Epithets at least as harsh must 
have been applied to it in his own day by the opponents of 
his faith,’ and by his personal enemies, through whose 
hatred, at a subsequent period, he was expecting to be 
summoned, as he shortly after was summoned, to martyr- 
SRS BUO sie Te Uh 120) ghldevonent oi) ot coltese ae 

* They are given by Gruter, in connexion with that before quoted. 

t Ovidii Fast. Lib, V1. vv. 213-218. 

} Hist. Lib. VIII. c. 20. Lib. XXXII. c. 1. 

§ Hist. Nat. Lib. VIII. c. 74. 


|| Antiq. Roman. Lib. II. § 49. p. 109. Lib. IV. § 58. p. 246. Ed. 
Hudson. 


1 Questiones Romane, n. xxx. 
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dom.* It would be idle to suppose that his Apology 
was not read by them. The Christians were a spreading, 
obnoxious, and persecuted sect. They had become an 
object of attention to the Emperors. They were looked 
upon by the generality with religious horror and aversion. 
They were the most extraordinary class of men in the 
Empire, distinguished from all others by very remarkable 
characteristics. And the Apology of Justin, formally pre- 
sented to the Emperor and the Senate, was a public protest 
by one of the most eminent of their number, probably with 
the concurrence of many others, against the feelings with 
which they were regarded, and the manner in which they 
had been treated. It claimed to be an exposition and vin-- 
dication of their doctrines and morals. It is impossible to 
doubt, that such a composition must have been read by 
many who would read it with no friendly feelings. But in 
this work Justin put forward in a most conspicuous manner, 
as we have seen, his allegation of the fact, that a statue 
dedicated to Simon, as a god, existed in a particular place at 
Rome. He earnestly solicited attention to his notice of it. 
Had he committed the extraordinary blunder supposed, it 
would have been immediately seized upon as an object of 
ridicule, and employed to destroy the effect of all else he 
had said. It would have been exposed and scouted as soon 
as it appeared. The mention of the statue would have 
been omitted in all subsequent copies of his Apology; 
and neither Justin himself, nor any Christian writer follow- 
ing him, would have referred to it; except, perhaps, to 
apologize for the error. 

But there is not the least trace, that the aceount of Jus- 
tin was either ridiculed or questioned in ancient times. 





* JI. Apologia, p. 120. 
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Some years after the publication of his Apology, Justin 
was so little aware of having exposed himself to derision, 
that he referred to the passages relating to Simon, only 
with self-gratulation, as evidence of his own fearlessness in 
the cause of Christianity, since he had not been restrained 
from writing them through dread of the followers of Simon 
among his own countrymen, the Samaritans.* Half a 
century after Justin wrote, Tertullian, i another defence 
of Christians, distinguished by its vigor of thought and 
expression, took notice of the fact which his predecessor 
had brought forward. He says, addressing the Heathens 
with contemptuous irony; ‘‘ Your ancient gods may be 
pleased with your deifying your emperors, and congratulate 
themselves upon having their masters made their equals. 
But when you adore Laurentina, a public prostitute, (would 
at least that it were Lais or Phryne!) together with Juno, 
Ceres and Diana; when you consecrate Simon Magus with 
a statue and an inscription, ‘To a holy god;’ when you 
enroll some unknown boy of the courtt in the divine synod, 
though the old gods were not of a nobler race, yet they 
may think themselves treated with indignity by you in ad- 
mitting others to those honors, which they alone had an- 
ciently received.” { It would be an absurdity to imagine 
that Tertullian was here guilty of exposing himself to scorn 
by repeating as a falsehood, what, when first uttered as a 
blunder, had brought shame on his predecessor and the 
Christian community. If he did not speak of the existence 
of the statue to Simon from his personal knowledge, which 
he well may have done, yet it is clear that he had never 
heard that the account of its existence had been exploded. 





* Dial. cum Tryph. p. 397. t The reference is to Antinous. 
{ Apologet. c. 13. p. 14. 
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The account of Justin is quoted at length by Eusebius * 
without any expression of distrust ; and the statue to Simon 
is, as I have said, referred to by Christian writers for more 
than two centuries, the last, whom it is worth while to 
mention, being Theodoret.t We find in some of them the 
error, as I doubt not it is, of ascribing its erection to the 
Emperor Claudius, as his proper act. In the fifth century 
the story was told with some variations. An addition, 
probable enough in itself, but for which, perhaps, there was 
no sufficient authority, is made by Theodoret, who says that 
the statue was of brass; and Augustine, whose correctness 
in the statement of facts is, in general, not to be trusted, 
speaks of a statue at Rome to Helena in connexion with 
that to Simon ;{ an error probably founded on the account 
of Ireneus, that the Simonians worshipped statues both of 
Simon and Helena. We do not know that any of these 
writers were eyewitnesses to the existence of the statue. 
We do not know how long after the time of Justin it re- 
mained standing. But neither their want of personal know- 
ledge, nor their variations nor mistakes in speaking of the 
statue, have any bearing on the argument for which their 
mention of it is adduced. This argument is, that a series 
of Christian writers would not have continued to repeat a 
story founded on a gross blunder, which they could not but 
know had afforded, and, whenever repeated, must continue 
to afford, occasion of triumph to their heathen opponents. 

It would seem, then, that the solution of Justin’s ima- 
gined error, by the supposition that he mistook a statue of 
Semo Sancus for one of Simon Magus, can hardly be ad- 





* Hist. Eccles. Lib. II. c. 13. 
+ Heret. Fab. Lib. I. n.1. Opp. 1V. 191, 192. 
¢ Catalog. Heres. Opp. VI. 14. 
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mitted as plausible ; and it further appears, that there must 
be some very great intrinsic objection to his account, to 
balance the weighty improbabilities connected with the 
supposition of its not being true. I speak of his account 
of the existence of the statue. He may have been misun- 
derstood, or he may have been in error, about the circum- 
stances attending its erection. Whatever mistake he, or 
any other writer, may have committed in this respect may 
be easily paralleled. But, considering all the circumstances 
of the case, it would be hard to parallel the supposed mis- 
take concerning its existence. 

In regard to the fact of its existence, with which alone 
we are concerned, there is no difficulty in believing it to 
have been erected by some of Simon’s followers at Rome. 
They worshipped in private statues of Simon and Helena. 
Nothing appears to render it improbable, that they might 
have obtained leave, if that, as I suppose, were necessary, 
to set up a statue to him at Rome exposed to public view. 
The deification of contemporaries after death was common 
in that age, so that, as Juvenal says, the increased number 
of the gods overburdened unhappy Atlas with their weight.* 
The examples of it in the apotheoses of the Roman em- 
perors, and of those to whom they extended the honor, are 
familiar to every one. There is a more affecting illustra- 
tion of the common conceptions respecting it in the inten- 
tion of Cicero to deify his beloved daughter Tullia, and to 
erect a temple to her memory. + We have already observed 
a case parallel to the public deification of Simon by his 
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* Sat. XIII. vv. 46 - 49. 

+ See his letters relating to the subject in the 12th book of his 
Letters to Atticus, and the fragment of his treatise de Consolatione, 
preserved by Lactantius, Institut. Lib. I. § 15. 
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followers, in the divine honors paid by the Cephallenians to 
Epiphanes. * Similar honors are said to have been ren- 
dered at Parium, to Alexander the Paphlagonian, and to 
Peregrinus Proteus, impostors of the same class with Si- 
mon; and at Troas toa certain Neryllinus, of whom we 
know nothing except that he was probably of like charac- 
ter.t The more noted charlatan, Apollonius of Tyana, 
was also regarded as a god, and thought worthy of having 
temples built for his worship.{ But it may seem unneces- 
sary to adduce these facts, since there is no reasonable 
question, that Simon was adored as a god, or as God, by his 
followers, and therefore no reason to doubt that they might 
have erected a statue to him with the inscription reported. 

It would seem, then, that there is nothing intrinsically 
improbable in the statement of Justin respecting the exist- 
ence of the statue to Simon, and that the discovery of the 
inscription to Semo Sancus does not serve to invalidate it ; 
but that, on the other hand, the gravest improbabilities 
attend the supposition that his statement is not true. 


Burt, if this be so, a question arises, well deserving con- 
sideration, how it has happened that Justin’s statement, 
confirmed by a series of subsequent writers, has been re- 
jected almost unanimously, and often contemptuously, by 
Protestant scholars. 

The immediate occasion of its being thus rejected has 
undoubtedly been, the confounding together of Justin’s 





* See before, p. 193. 

t Athenagore Legat. pro Christ. § 26. p. 304. Ed. Marani. 

+ Philostratus de Vita Apollonii. Lib. I.c.5. p.6. Lib. VIII. c. 29. 
p. 369. Ed. Olearii. — Dion. Cass. Hist. Roman. in Caracalla. Lib. 
LXXVII. § 18. p. 1304. Ed. Reimari. — Vopiscus in Aurelian. ¢. 24. 
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testimony to the existence of the statue with his account of 
the circumstances attending its erection, and the mistake 
(as it seems to be), that this account implies that Simon 
was deified, and honored with a statue, by the Emperor and 
Senate ;— not with their permission, but by an act origi- 
nating from them. But, as we have seen, Justin’s history 
of its erection, and his testimony to its existence, are two 
things entirely distinct ; so that concerning the former, he 
may have been altogether in error, while as respects the 
latter a mistake appears hardly credible. 

The ultimate cause, then, of what may seem the hasty 
and indiscriminate manner in which his whole account has 
been rejected, is, perhaps, to be found in the prejudices 
and unjust judgments that have existed concerning the 
fathers. Under this common name have been compre- 
hended Christian writers who lived during five centu- 
ries,* men the most diverse from each other in intellect, 
learning, and morals, of contrary opinions, and placed in 
circumstances the most unlike; some of them eminent for 
the highest and most difficult virtues; some propelled to 
gross errors of speculation and conduct by the misdirected 
force of religious principle in combination with their tem- 
per and passions ; and some deformed by vices, — bigotry, 
hypocrisy, falsehood, a spirit of persecution, and greediness 
for power. But, in consequence of their all bearing the 
same name, which simply denotes them as ancient Chris- 
tian writers on religious faith and practice, they have been 
regarded as forming a class of men so distinguished by 
essential characteristics, in which they resembled each 
other, that they all approximated to a common standard of 
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* From the second to the sixth. The name is often still further 
extended to comprehend Christian writers till the twelfth century. 
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morals, intellect, and belief. Hence the incapacity, igno- 
rance, errors, and ‘vices of individuals have been brought 
forward, directly or indirectly, as chargeable on all those 
who shared with them the same generic name, or, in other 
words, were uninspired Christian writers during the first 
six centuries. It would be as reasonable to class the hea- 
then philosophers together as a body having a common 
character, and to make Plato, Aristotle, and Cicero, respon- 
sible for the morals of Aristippus, the reasonings of Pyrrho, 
the brutalities of the Cynics, or the gross vices by which so 
many others of their number were disgraced. 

The tendency to depreciate the fathers commenced with 
the Reformation. Regarding them as a common body, the 
Romish church found in their writings, that is, in some of 
their writings, a support for its errors. It appealed to their 
authority ; and this authority, with little discrimination 
between one writer and another, the Protestants were dis- 
posed to invalidate. The tendency among Protestants to 
form a low estimate of the fathers was further strengthened 
by the fact, that the peculiar doctrines of Luther and Cal- 
vin, and their followers, respecting the moral nature of man 
and the agency of God, were in strong opposition to those 
of the more respectable and able Christian writers of an- 
tiquity, and, in fact, to the general doctrine of Christians 
before the time of Augustine. Such being the state of 
feeling among the Protestants, it is also to be remarked, 
that the fathers of the first three centuries, the earlier 
fathers, as I have called them, those incomparably of the 
most interest from their circumstances and from their 
character, were regarded with but little favor by the Ro- 
mish church, as-affording little or no countenance to its 
abuses. Tertullian and Origen were not among its saints ; 
nor was another writer deserving to be classed with them, 
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Lactantius; and with regard to others, the most eminent of 
those times, as Justin Martyr and Clement of Alexandria, 
it is contended by the scholars of that church, that much 
in their writings is to be excused only by a consideration 
of the crude and yet unformed conceptions of religious 
doctrines which existed in their time.* 





* The very false judgment which has prevailed in the Roman 
Catholic Church concerning the relative worth of the earlier and 
later fathers, of those who lived before and those who lived after the 
establishment of Christianity as the religion of the Empire, cannot, 
perhaps, be better illustrated than by a few words of one of the most 
learned, intelligent, and liberal-minded of its theologians, Du Pin. In 
his ** Bibliothéque des Auteurs Ecclésiastiques,’ when he comes to 
treat of those of the fourth century, he says (in his “ Avertissement 
au Lecteur”’); “It is not necessary here to speak in praise of the 
Ecclesiastical Authors of the fourth century. The public is suffi- 
ciently prepossessed in their favor. Their names are more known 
than those of the Authors of the first three centuries, and their repu- 
tation better established. They are held in greater esteem; and a 
higher idea is entertained of their knowledge and their merit. It 
must in truth be confessed, that, as the Church was never more 
flourishing than in this century, so it never had more illustrious, 
more able, and more eloquent writers.” 

On the contrary, the more eminent writers of the first three centu- 
ries, whom (with the exception of Lactantius) I have so often had 
occasion to mention, are of great interest, because in their works we 
may trace the developement of our religion in the hearts and lives 
of men whom it had withdrawn from the Pagan world. The works 
of those of after times are to be read principally to trace the develope- 
ment of its corruptions. But it is not strange, that a church which 
has embodied and sanctified those corruptions should prefer the latter 
to the former. 

The eloquence of the heart and the intellect is to be found in the 
earlier fathers, the eloquence of men of uncommon minds and strong 
feelings, struggling in a cause for which they were prepared to suffer 
and to die. There is no eloquence of the fathers of later date to be 
compared with that of Tertullian or Lactantius. There is none of 
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The credit of the fathers was shaken by the Reforma- 
tion. But other causes have since powerfully operated to 
produce in many a feeling of indiscriminate disrespect 
towards them. Many of the errors respecting Christianity 
that existed before the Reformation remained among Prot- 
estants. ‘These errors were traditionary. They were to 
be found, or their rudiments at least were to be found in 
ancient times, in the theology of some of the fathers, par- 
ticularly the later fathers. It followed, therefore, when 
the attention of Protestants was more directed to the con- 
troversies among themselves, than to the contest with the 
Romish church, that the defenders of those errors appealed 
to the fathers anew, and again asserted their authority. 
They were brought forward as expounders of religion en- 
titled to the highest deference ; and, with all the ignorance 
and all the intellectual defects that belonged to them, as 
belonging to their age, they were opposed to the learning 
and acuteness of the most enlightened of modern times. 
Hence the attention of some of the ablest scholars was 
directed particularly to their errors and defects, as affording 
proof that they had no claim to the deference which was so 
injudiciously demanded for them. The want of wisdom 
which had placed them in so disadvantageous a position 
was exposed by showing how ill qualified they were to 
occupy it. A prejudice was thus raised against the ancient 
Christian writers as a body; and great injustice has been 
done to the fathers generally, but especially to the earlier 
and more excellent of their number. Being ancients they 
have been estimated as if they were contemporaries. They 
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their number who rivalled Clement of Alexandria in learning; and 
still less is there any one who presents a character so blameless and 
estimable as that of Origen. 
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have been exhibited in relations altogether different from 
those in which they actually stood, and placed under a 
point of view from which they ought never to have been 
regarded. In consequence, their character and writings 
have been directly, as well as indirectly, misrepresented. 
The prejudice against them has been readily adopted by 
the superficial and ignorant, who are ever disposed to 
triumph over the great men of other times on account of 
their wanting the knowledge and the intellectual advantages 
belonging to the age in which they themselves live. To 
the fate of the early Christian writers of real eminence for 
their talents and virtues, we may find a parallel in that of 
Aristotle, who was, perhaps, the most penetrating and 
profound of Grecian philosophers, but whose foolish ad- 
mirers opposed his authority to the progress of science, till 
his name almost became a by-word of ridicule. 


Ir, then, the view we have taken of the accounts of Jus- 
tin, and of other fathers, respecting the statue of Simon 
Magus be correct, the unqualified rejection of them by a 
great majority of Protestant scholars may, perhaps, be 
ascribed mainly to the operation of that prejudice of which 
I have spoken ; and, if so, it affords a remarkable exem- 
plification of it, 


NOTE B. 
(See pp. 66, 245.) 


ON THE CLEMENTINE HOMILIES. 


Tue fictitious narrative contained in the Clementine 
Homilies * exists in two principal forms, one of which bears 
that title, and the other is called the Recognitions of Cle- 
ment. The title of the Recognition of Clement (in the 
singular) t seems Branetently. to have been common to both. 





praererneen They have eee Autbnaned by © waesicht in 
his edition of the Patres Apostolicit from a single manu- 
script, in which the latter part of the work is wanting. 
There are three different abridgments of the Homilies 
extant in manuscript, of which Cotelier has published one. 
The Recognitions have come down to us only in a Latin 
translation by Rufinus,§ who, generally an unfaithful trans- 
lator, professes, in regard to this particular book, to have 
omitted certain passages “concerning the unoriginated 





* T do not think it worth while to change the modern title, but the 
Greek word ‘Oysaiae should have been rendered “ Discourses.” It 
refers to the conversations and discussions with which the work is 
filled. 

tO ’Avavagiopes Kavpevros. The title of “ The Circuits of Peter,” 
Ai Tlegioda Tlérgov, appears also to have been used concerning both 
forms of the narrative. 

¢-See-before—Vnl tp cox, 


§ This translation was made about the end of the fourth century. 
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God and the originated (de ingenito Deo genitoque), * and 
some other topics; as these passages, to say nothing more 
of them, surpassed his comprehension.” Rufinus mentions 
that there were two editions of the work of Clement, in 
some respects different from each other, but giving in great 
part the same narrative. He refers, probably, to the Homi- 
lies and the Recognitions. 

Both these works contain a fictitious narrative, the hero 
of which relates his own history. He represents himself as 
a young man, a citizen of Rome, by the name of Clement. 
His mind, he tells us, had been long occupied and dis- 
tressed by inquiries and doubts on the subject of religion. 
Whilst in this state, he hears at Rome of the promulgation 
of Christianity. He seeks out the apostle Peter, and be- 
comes his associate and convert. During his intercourse 
with Peter, he informs him, that he was of a noble family, 
but that he had been separated in his childhood first from 
his mother and his two elder brothers, and afterwards from 
his father. Of his father, who had left him for the purpose 
of seeking his mother and brothers, he had not heard for 
twenty years. But during his travels with Peter he meets 
and recognises all his lost relatives. Hence the narrative 
was called the Recognition of Clement. A considerable 
part of each work is occupied by accounts of Simon Magus, 
who is supposed to have been, at the time of the story, the 
great opponent of Peter, and by the detail of public dispu- 
tations, in which Peter and his disciples are represented as 
having contended against him. In the Homilies, Simon 


* The passage, or one of the passages, relating to this subject, is 
preserved in some manuscripts as rendered by another translator, and 
is comprised in ten sections of the third book, as published by Cotelier, 
namely, from the second to the eleventh, inclusive. 
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appears much more than in the Recognitions. The doc- 
trines ascribed to him are, in great part, Gnostic doctrines, 
The discussion of them, therefore, throws some light on the 
opinions and reasoning of the Gnostics, and renders the 
work of a certain degree of value in studying their history. 

Upon comparing the two works together, it .becomes 
evident, I think, that the Recognitions are founded on, and 
are merely a refashioning of, the Homilies. The Homilies 
are a remarkable work, distinguished for freedom of specu- 
lation, and for the variety of opinions which the author 
brings forward, either to maintain or to confute. It is true, 
that his own opinions are often extravagant, and that in 
speculating freely he commonly speculates falsely, and dis- 
covers no remarkable ability in reasoning, even according 
to the standard of his age. But the activity of his mind, 
the occasional justness of his views, his command of lan- 
guage, and the extent of his information, show a somewhat 
cultivated understanding, engaged in philosophical studies. 
The work is the most curious exemplification that remains 
of what we may suppose to have been the effect of an 
imperfect acquaintance with Christianity on some thinking 
and discursive minds, in an early stage of its history. It 
gives a view of the excitement of thought, and of the mix- 
ture of truth and error, that might be expected in such 
minds, and of their freedom from some false opinions, which 
afterwards became connected with our religion. 

But, with the exception of the story, the striking charac- 
teristics of the Homilies disappear in the Recognitions. 
Large portions of the narrative are given almost verbally, 
and its outline is preserved with some variations, But the 
discourses of Peter, of Simon, and of others, which consti- 
tute the greater part of the work are changed. Common- 
place matter, more conformed, we may suppose, to the 
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opinions of the age when the Recognitions appeared, is 
substituted for what was doubtless regarded as the hazard- 
ous and erroneous teaching of the original author. In the 
discourses, however, given in the Recognitions, many sug- 
gestions and thoughts are borrowed from the Homilies, 
though often with a change of their original place and 
relation. The general impression from a comparison of 
the two works is, that, the Homilies being attractive from 
the narrative which they contained, as well as from their 
other characteristics, it was the design of the author of the 
Recognitions to supersede that work by introducing an- 
other, having the same narrative, intermixed in the same 
manner with various discourses, but free from at least the 
more obnoxious speculations of its predecessor. The design 
of the Abridgment of the Homilies, published by Cotelier, 
appears to have been similar ; but in this little more than the 
original story is given, the discourses being omitted without 
much attempt to supply their place. This, or some other 
abridgment, seems in later times to have come into use, 
and to have been regarded with favor, being probably the 
work referred to by the unknown author of a tract called 
‘‘ A Synopsis of Sacred Scripture” * (of uncertain date), 
who says, as I understand him, that “ what is true and 
important” in what he calls ‘‘ The Circuits of Peter,” that 
is, the Clementine Homilies, “ has been selected from them 
and digested,” and that this selection may be read; + and 
by the ecclesiastical historian, Nicephorus Callisti, in the 
fifteenth century, who speaks of what were in his day called 
“The Clementines” as well received by the Church. ¢ 





* Published with the works of Athanasius. 
t Athanasii Opp. II. 202. Ed. Montfaucon. 
} Hist. Eccles. Lib, III. c. 18. — as quoted by Cotelier. 
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Amone other doctrines different from those which pre- 
vailed before the’close of the second century, the author 
of the Homilies teaches, by putting his words into the 
mouth of Peter, that the Pentateuch was not written by 
Moses, and represents it as containing a great mixture of 
dangerous errors, especially false representations of God, 
the insertion of which is ascribed to Satan, during the 
period when the Law was preserved by tradition.* He 
believes this corruption of Scripture to have been permitted 
for the trial of men, and expresses himself concerning this 
subject with scarcely coherent extravagance. It was in- 
tended, according to him, to make evident the distinction 
between two classes of men; those, on the one hand, ‘‘ who 
have the hardihood to lend a willing ear to what is written 
against God,’ and those, on the other, ‘‘ who, through 
affection for him, not only disbelieve what is said against 
him, but would not even endure to listen to it, if it were 
true, esteeming it much safer to expose themselves to dan- 
ger for a faith that honors him, than to live with an ill 
conscience through faith in blasphemous words.’ + In 
conformity with this, he denies the truth of the fall of 
Adam, of the drunkenness of Noah, and of the polygamy 
of Abraham and Jacob. He says, that Moses was not a 
homicide, and did not learn how to judge the Israelites from 
the priest of an idol. He maintains, that Adam was a 





* Homil. II. § 38. See also the remainder of the second, and the 
third Homily, particularly Homil. III. § 47; and Homil. XVIII, 
§§ 19 - 22. 

t Homil. IT. § 38. Conf. Homil. III. § 10. 

¢ Homil. II. § 52.— The author, in speaking of Moses, refers to 
the story of his killing an Egyptian, Exodus ii. 11, seqq.; and to that 
of his adopting the counsel of his father-in-law, Jethro, a priest of 
‘Midian, concerning judging the Israelites, Exod. xviii. 

D 
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manifestation of Christ, affirming him to be the True 
Prophet (‘‘ the True Prophet” being the title by which he 
commonly designates Christ); and thinks that one is not 
to be pardoned, even if, deceived by “ spurious scripture,” 
he should believe ill of the progenitor of all men.* So far 
is he from regarding the ritual law of the Jews as of divine 
origin, that he speaks with abhorrence of sacrifices, and 
expressly teaches, that they never had been acceptable to 
God.t He seems to have had a bad opinion of Aaron, the 
Jewish prophets, and John the Baptist. But, according to 
him, the teaching of Moses and Christ was the same ; and 
the believer in either alone, if he kept God’s laws, would 
be equally accepted by God ; faith in either being required 
only as the ground of such obedience. § 

His abhorrence of sacrifices, it may be observed, was 
connected with an equal abhorrence of the use of animal 
food, Giving a fabulous account of the introduction of the 
latter by the giants before the flood, he says, that when 
brutes failed, men proceeded to eat human flesh; nor was 
it, he adds, a wide step, to devour the flesh of their own 
kind, after having tasted that of other animals. || This, and 
whatever else I have represented him as saying, it is to be 
recollected, that he says under the person of St. Peter. 


Wuar may next be remarked is, that the author appears 
to have had no design of representing his work as written 
by the Apostolical Father, Clement of Rome. It is a 
fictitious autobiography, in which the name of Clement is 





* Homil. III. §§ 17-21. t Homil. IIL. § 45. Conf. § 26. 
+ Homil. II. §§ 15-17. § 28. Homil. IIT. §§ 11-28. 

§ Homil. VII. §§ 5-7, 

|| Ibid. § 16. 
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given to the supposed writer, who is also described as a 
native of Rome. ° He might, therefore, be called Clement 
of Rome; and this coincidence alone seems to have given 
occasion, in the fourth century, to the belief, that the au- 
thor was the Apostolical Father; a belief, which involved 
the absurdity of supposing, that an evident fiction was true 
history.* But the work itself does not claim to be his pro- 
duction, and, in fact, affords no reasonable ground for the 
mistake; and is, therefore, not to be regarded as suppositi- 
tious. Its true author is wholly unknown. It has been 
conjectured that he was a Jewish Christian. But he does 
not discover the narrow prejudices which characterized the 
generality of the Ebionites, nor do his doctrines, feelings, 
use of language, or general cast of mind, appear to mark 
him as a Jewish Christian of more liberal views. A Jewish 
author would hardly have written under the assumed char- 
acter of a Gentile, as Clement is represented to have been. t 





* This error appears to have led to, and to have been afterwards 
countenanced by, the fabrication of an epistle, professedly from the 
supposed author, Clement, to St. James at Jerusalem, which is now 
prefixed to the work. In this epistle Clement is made to speak of 
himself, as having been ordained bishop of Rome by Peter, and thus 
to identify himself with the Apostolical Father. But there can be 
little question, that this epistle is not the work of the author of the 
Homilies. 

t The principal ground on which the writer of the Clementine 
Homilies has, in modern times, been regarded as a Jewish Christian, 
and particularly as an Ebionite, may be thus stated. Before Epipha- 
nius, as I have already had occasion to remark, the heretical Jewish 
Christians had in common been denominated by the name of Ebionites 
alone. But he divides them into two principal classes, the Nazarenes 
and the Ebionites. (Heres. XXIX, XXX.) He then distinguishes 
between the earlier and the later Ebionites (Heres. XXX. Opp. I. 
127, 141, 162); and to the later Ebionites, as I suppose he must 
be understood, so far as he had any distinct meaning, he ascribes 
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Perhaps the most probable supposition is, that the author 
was a Gentile convert, a philosopher, who had been im- 


opinions respecting the Jewish Law, its sacrifices, the Jewish proph- 
ets, the manifestation of Christ in Adam and in others, the duty 
of abstinence from animal food, and the absence of any merit in 
celibacy, similar to those of the author of the Homilies. He says, 
likewise (p. 139), that the Ebionites used ‘The Circuits of Peter’’ 
(Ai legfode Ilérpov), the authorship of which he attributes to the 
Apostolical Father, Clement of Rome, but that they had so corrupted 
the book as to leave little in it that was true ; for that the doctrine of 
Clement was in fact wholly contrary to their opinions. There can 
be little doubt, that the book which he refers to was the Homilies, 
essentially uncorrupted. Hence it has been concluded, that the 
author of the Homilies was a Jewish Christian of the class of the 
Ebionites, according to the nomenclature of Epiphanius. 

But. the account given by Epiphanius of the Ebionites bears his 
usual characteristics of folly, inconsistency, and evident want of 
truth. Probably the sect existed in his day only in some inconsider- 
able remains of it. His materials for an account of it were apparently 
scanty ; and he has made up a great part of his article by a digression, 
consisting of fabulous stories concerning real or pretended converts 
from Judaism to orthodoxy. His assertion, that the doctrines con- 
tained in the Clementine Homilies were held by a portion of the 
Jewish Christians, is confirmed by no credible writer. Nothing like 
it is said by the earlier fathers, contemporary with the Ebionites, 
when the Ebionites were more numerous; and the fact is in itself 
very improbable. His account of the Ebionites should be read in 
connexion with his accounts of the Nasareans (Heres. XVIII.), and 
of the Ossenes (Heres. XIX.), both Jewish sects, as he pretends, 
which existed before the coming of Christ (p. 31), and likewise of the 
Sampszans or Elceseans (Heres. LII!.), of all which sects he repre- 
sents an individual of the name of Elxai as the founder, or reformer, 
or chief teacher. (pp. 40, 43, 127, 461.) The whole taken together 
presents such a mass of assertions, for which he could have had no 
authority, of gross improbabilities, inconsistences, and evident fic- 
tions, as to show that no credit is to be attached to any statement 
respecting the Ebionites, which rests solely on his authority. As I 
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pressed by the intrinsic worth of Christianity, but who was 
very imperfectly informed respecting its early history, being 





have mentioned, he has been supposed to ascribe to them the use of 
the Clementine Homilies. But the Homilies are a long work written 
in Greek; and from much which he says of the Ebionites (pp. 127, 
130, 137), the obvious inference (an inference confirmed by better 
authority) is, that the generality of them used no books, at least no 
books of a religious kind, but such as were in the Hebrew language. 
His purpose in ascribing the doctrines of the Homilies, and the use 
of this book, to an heretical Jewish sect, may, not improbably, have 
been to bring the work into disrepute; for it appears to have hada 
degree of reputation and celebrity even in the fourth century, not- 
withstanding its heterodoxy. 

It may, however, be conjectured, that before the time of Epiphanius 
the author of the Homilies had been called an Ebionite, as a term of 
reproach, by some who were offended at his doctrines; especially, 
perhaps, at his representing Moses and Christ as on an equality, and 
the ministry of one as being essentially of the same character with 
that of the other. In applying to him the name “ Ebionite,” we may 
suppose that they meant, that he was no better than an Ebionite. A 
heretic they thought him, but he evidently was not a Gnostic ; and 
beside the Gnostics, there were no others clearly recognised as here- 
tics in his time except the Ebionites; and with these he might be 
regarded as having some correspondences. 

Such an application to him of the name of Ebionite may have led 
to the fabrication of two pieces, prefixed to the Homilies in the manu- 
script published by Cotelier, one purporting to be an Epistle of Peter 
to James, and the other called the Adjuration of James. These, un- 
questionably, are not the work of the author of the Homilies. They 
are written under the character of an Ebionite. Peter, in his Epistle, 
is made to exhort that the books of his preaching (the Homilies), 
which he sends to James, should be privately communicated only to 
Jewish Christians, whose characters were well ascertained ; and, con- 
formably to this, James, in his Adjuration, is represented as solemnly 
adjuring those to whom he delivers the work not to suffer it to pass 
into the hands of any unworthy person. But, whatever may have 
afforded a pretence for these compositions, it is not unlikely that 
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probably unacquainted with any book of the New Testa- 
ment, except the Gospels. 


Tue Homilies are, I conceive, of no authority to deter- 
mine the real or professed opinions of Simon Magus. 
What is related of his life and magical deeds is evidently 
fabulous; and on this ground alone we might well distrust 
the representation of his doctrines. Simon is merely in- 
troduced as an historical personage into a work of fiction. 
He is exhibited according to the common conception of 
him, as a magician, and an enemy of Christianity; but all 
the detail concerning his discourses and actions is evidently 
imaginary. ‘Taking advantage of the popular notions con- 
cerning him, the writer of the Homilies, there can be little 
doubt, ascribed to him at pleasure certain opinions which 
he regarded as consistent with his character, and which it 
was his own purpose to confute. That his representations 
of the tenets of Simon are not to be relied on, appears from 
the license of fiction with which he ascribes his own doc- 
trines to St. Peter. In connexion with this, the writer’s 
ignorance of opinions existing in the first century may be 
inferred from his extraordinary violations of chronology 





they are an ancient bookseller’s fraud, intended to give a factitious 
value to some copy or copies of the work, by representing it as one 
very difficult to be procured by Gentile Christians. 

It might be inferred from some notices of the Homilies, in modern 
times, that the writer held the common opinion of the Jewish Chris- 
tians, that Christ was only aman. But this was not the case. He 
regarded Christ, not as God, but, under the character of the Son of 
God, as a divine being, the glory of whose form unclothed with 
flesh no man could see and live, and who alone could behold the 
glory of the Father. (Homil. XVII. § 16.) 
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respecting the early history of Christianity, and from the 
inconsistent fictions’ which he has blended with it. He 
who is not familiar with the well-known historical facts of 
any period, cannot be supposed to be acquainted with the 
opinions connected with them; for facts are more easily 
learned than opinions. 

The Homilies commence with a narrative, in which 
Clement, the fictitious author, relates, that while he was in 
perplexity and distress concerning religion, in the reign of 
Tiberius, he heard a report of the preaching of Jesus, as 
having commenced in Judea in the spring of the year 
during which the report reached Rome; that some one, 
the same year, publicly announced the divine mission of 
Christ in that city ; that in consequence he determined to 
sail for Judea, but was driven by contrary winds to Alex- 
andria ; that here he found Barnabas, who was preaching 
Christ; and that, Barnabas leaving Alexandria, he himself 
sailed for Cesarea, where Peter was then preaching, with 
whom his intimacy immediately commenced,* All these 
are related as events of the year when Christ began to 
preach. But, after several other anachronisms, we find 
Peter, among his first discourses, a few days after the 
arrival of Clement, speaking of the prophecy of Jesus con- 
cerning the destruction of Jerusalem as already confirmed 
by the event.t The story throughout belongs to a period 





* Homil. I. §§ 6-16. 

t Homil. III. § 15.— It may be noted, as a proof of the unskilful- 
ness with which the Recognitions were fashioned from the Homilies, 
that the former work commences with a similar narrative, while, after 
an interval of still fewer pages, Peter is introduced as speaking of the 
crucifixion of Jesus, and relating what happened to the Apostles after 
his death. Lib. I. § 41, seqq. Comp. Lib. 1X. § 29. It may, at the 
same time, be conjectured, that the writer observed the grosser mis- 
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much later than the date given at its commencement. 
These errors, it may be said, are only proofs of strange 
inadvertence, and cannot be ascribed to mere ignorance. 
But it is such inadvertence as the author could hardly have 
fallen into had he been familiar with the events in the early 
history of Christianity, even so far as they may be learned 
from the New Testament. 

His want of any just conceptions of the events and char- 
acters of that period appears, likewise, in the fictions which 
he has introduced. Thus he has a strange notion, which 
he puts into the mouth of Peter, that God disposes things 
on earth in pairs; and that among men, subsequently to 
Adam, the first, in order of time, of each pair is evil, and 
the second good. John the Baptist and Christ, according 
to him, formed such a pair, and, im consequence, John is 
clearly, though somewhat indirectly, represented by him as 
evil.* Conformably to this, he reports, that Simon and 
Helena were among his disciples, and that after John’s 
death Simon supplanted his immediate successor, Dosi- 
theus, and became the head of his school.t This repre- 
sentation was perhaps founded on the existence of a sect 
of professed disciples of John the Baptist who opposed him 
to Christ, a sect of which there seem to be some obscure 
indications in the New Testament; and of which it has 
been conjectured, not without probability, that the remains 
still exist in the East under the name of Sabians, the Sa- 





take of his original, for he makes Peter speak of the Jewish War as 
only impending over the unbelieving nation. Lib, I. § 39. 

* Homil. IL. §§ 15-17, 23. — This view of John’s character is not 
admitted into the Recognitions, the passages of the Homilies just 


referred to being altered. Compare Recognitions, Book III. §§ 55, 
59, 61, and Book II. § 8. 


t Homil. II, §§ 28, 24, 
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bians regarding John, and not Christ, as the chosen minis- 
ter of God. In the Recognitions, though no impeachment 
is thrown on John’s character, it is said, that “ some very 
considerable persons among his disciples preached their 
master as the Christ.” * 


Ir shows the very low state of criticism in the fourth 
century, that, notwithstanding such characteristics of the 
narrative, writers of much note at that period, as Rufinus,t 
and Epiphanius,{¢ ascribed its authorship to Clement, the 
Apostolical Father, the supposed companion and friend of 
St. Paul. In the next century the ecclesiastical historian, 
Sozomen, on the ground of this narrative, reckoned Clement 
as the earliest ecclesiastical historian among Christians. § 

In modern times the Homilies have not been much 
attended to. -‘‘ These books,” says Lardner, speaking of 
the Homilies and the Recognitions, ‘‘ may be both of some 
use, and may deserve a more particular examination than has 
been yet given them.” The discovery of the Homilies, and 
their first publication (which was in 1672), are compara- 
tively of recent date. They have been too much con- 
founded with the Recognitions, a work of a far inferior 
character, and of no value to one acquainted with the 
Homilies; and they have been erroneously, I think, re- 
garded as a supposititious production. At the same time, 
they do not possess much intrinsic interest except to one 
who is studying the effect of the promulgation of Chris- 
tianity on the state of opinion. They are, however, the 





* Lib. I. §§ 54, 60. 
t See the preface to his Translation of the Recognitions, and his 
Treatise on the Adulteration of Origen’s Writings. 
+t Heres. XXX. §15. Opp. I. 139. § Hist. Eccles. Lib. I. c. 1. 
E 
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earliest example remaining of a fictitious narrative in prose 
of any considerable length, interwoven with events and 
interests of common life. No preceding work now extant 
has such resemblance to a modern novel; and the author, 
notwithstanding his historical errors, shows considerable 
talent in the management of the story, in the naturalness 
of the dialogue, and in the preservation of a consistent 
character in different individuals. 


NOTE C. 


(See p. 184.) 


ON THE FALSE CHARGES BROUGHT AGAINST THE HER- 
ETICS, PARTICULARLY BY THE LATER FATHERS. 


Ir is the purpose of this Note to show with what incre- 
dulity we may regard many of the charges brought against 
the Gnostics (the Christian Gnostics), particularly by the 
later fathers. This will appear, — for we may confine our- 
selves to a single line of argument, — by showing, that sim- 
ilar charges were brought by them against the Montanists, 
and by the Heathens against the whole body of Christians ; 
in both which cases we cannot hesitate to reject them as 
utterly unfounded. . 

Tue Montanists had their origin in the latter half of the 
second century, though it is not probable that they were 
generally considered as heretics till after its close. They 
were distinguished by believing in the miraculous inspira- 
tion of their founder, Montanus, and of some of his follow- 
ers, particularly two women, Maximilla, and Prisca or 
Priscilla. Montanus they regarded as having come to 
reform and perfect the church, and establish its discipline. 
They were enthusiasts, who, in asserting his inspiration, 
and that of other members of their sect, fell into an error, 
which has often been repeated by different classes of reli- 
gionists from their time to our own, and which was then 
particularly favored by the common belief, that miraculous 
powers, and among them the spirit of prophecy, or of in- 
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spired teaching, still subsisted in the Christian community. 
With this error, which was the main point in controversy 
between them and the catholic Christians, they united rigid 
asceticism, and peculiar severity in inflicting ecclesiastical 
censures for immorality. But their general views of the 
doctrines of Christianity did not differ from those common- 
ly received. They were enthusiasts and reformers, who 
exasperated other Christians against them by charging 
them with laxity of principle, because they did not adopt 
their severe modes of life and discipline. The character 
of the sect recommended it to the stern morality, the ex- 
citable feelings, and the austere temper of Tertullian, who 
became a member, and from whose subsequent writings is 
to be learned most of what may be relied on as true con- 
cerning it. ‘There was a great difference of temperament 
between Tertullian and Fenelon; but the delusion of Ter- 
tullian may be compared with that of Fenelon in his con- 
nexion with Madame de Guion and the Quietists. Ter- 
tullian was accustomed, after joining the Montanists, to 
denominate common Christians by the same term which 
the Gnostics applied to them, Psychici, the implied sense 
of which may be given in English by the words not spirit- 
ual; but, at the same time, in speaking of catholic Chris- 
tians, he says; ‘‘ We have communion with them in the 
law of peace and the name of brotherhood. One faith is 
common to us and them, one God, the same Christ, the 
same hope, the same sacrament of baptism, and, to say all 
in a word, we are one Church.” * 

Tertullian informs us, that one of the bishops of Rome 
(it is uncertain to whom he refers) was for a time favorably 
disposed toward the Montanists, and that he acknowledged, 
erebtcrerie take boiled: wqauies ado8. beuels sheen 


* De Virginibus velandis, ec. 2. p. 173. 
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or was inclined to acknowledge, the proper inspiration of 
Montanus, Prisca,‘and Maximilla.* Agreeing in doc- 
trine, as the Montanists did, with other Christians, it seems 
to have been only by degrees that the breach was so 
widened, that they became a separate sect, generally con- 
sidered heretical. There were, it is admitted, martyrs, 
they said many martyrs, from among their number.t Such 
being the character of the Montanists, let us see how they 
were spoken of in the fourth and fifth centuries. 

Eusebius, who is followed by later writers, says, that they 
regarded Montanus as the Paraclete.t This is a misrepre- 
sentation, of which the source is obvious. What they 
really believed was, that the Holy Spirit, or Paraclete, 
spoke by Montanus. He then goes on to collect various 
angry calumnies concerning them, without interposing a 
word of candor or good sense. These reports it is not 
worth while to repeat. We may proceed at once to the 
more extravagant falsehoods found in subsequent writers. 

Cyril of Jerusalem (about the middle of the fourth cen- 
tury) speaks of Montanus “ as sacrificing the miserable 
little children of women, and cutting them up for horrible 
food upon the occasion of what they [the Montanists] call 
their mysteries.” § By ‘their mysteries’? Cyril intends 
their celebration of the Lord’s Supper. ‘“ Montanus,” says 
Isidore of Pelusium, || ‘‘ allows the use of magic, and the 
murder of children, and adultery, and the worship of idols.” 
Epiphanius affirms, that Montanus declared himself to be 


* Advers. Praxeam, c. 1. p. 501. 

t Eusebii Hist. Eccles. Lib. V. c. 16. } Ibid. c. 14. 

§ Catachesis XVI. § 4. p. 227. Ed. Milles. 

|| De Interpret. Div. Scripture. Lib. I. Ep. 242 pp. 56, 57. Ed. 
Ritterhusii. 
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‘the Lord God omnipotent, dwelling among men.” * ‘In 
this heresy,” he relates, ‘or in the allied heresy of the 
Quintillians, a horrible and detestable act is said to be 
performed ; that upon the occasion of some festival they 
thrust brass pins into the whole body of an infant, and 
collecting the blood use it in the preparation of their sacri- 
fice,’? + — meaning the bread of the Eucharist. Epiphanius 
immediately proceeds to say, that he relates nothing con- 
cerning the heretics but upon good authority, lest he should 
appear to have no more regard to truth than the heretics 
themselves. After this commendation, however, of his 
own scrupulous veracity, he gains confidence, and affirms 
directly of the Quintillians, whom he represents as one 
branch of the Montanists, what he had before stated as a 
report.{ This story is repeated by Philaster,§ and by 
Augustine, || being likewise given by them as a report, but 
without any suggestion of a doubt respecting its truth. 
Jerome, who, with all his great faults, had something 
generous in his temper, manifests a degree of proper feel- 
ing concerning it; Malo non credere, he says. Sit falsum 
omne quod sanguinis est;{{ “I would rather not believe 
it. Let the whole story about blood be false.” At a still 
later period, Theodoret, with more good sense than any of 
his predecessors, simply notices the story thus: “Some 
spread reports concerning certain things in their mysteries; 
but they do not acknowledge these reports to be true; on 
the contrary, they say that they are calumnies.” ** If other 
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* Heres. XLVIII. § 11. p. 412. t Ibid. § 14. p. 416, 

} Ibid. § 15. p. 417, § De Heresibus, col. 18. 
|| Catal. Heres. Opp. VI. col. 17. 

WT Epist. 27, Ad Marcellam. Opp. Tom. IV. P. II. col. 65. 
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heretics had been listened to, we should doubtless have 
found many things in the later fathers denounced by them 
with equal truth as calumnies. 

Thus it appears, that the series of charges against the 
Montanists may afford an instructive lesson to one studying 
the history of the heretics, of the necessity of exercising a 
severe judgment upon the accounts of them that have been 
transmitted to us; and of the amount of matter, which, 
especially in the writers from Eusebius downward, is to be 
rejected as fabulous. 


Bur it deserves further observation, that scandals like 
those against the Montanists were early circulated respecting 
Christians in general. They particularly respected their 
Agape, or Feasts of Love, which were consecrated as a 
religious observance by the celebration of the Lord’s Sup- 
per. ‘Do you believe,” says Justin Martyr to Trypho, 
‘“‘¢hat we eat human flesh, and after this banquet, put out 
the lights, and wallow in horrible lewdness?” — “ As for 
what is commonly reported,” Trypho replies, ‘it is not 
worthy of credit, for it is wholly abhorrent from human 
nature.” * Some of the fathers of the fourth century, in 
writing concerning heretics, or even Justin himself on 
another occasion, where he will not undertake to say that 
such stories were not true of the heretics,+ might well have 
remembered this reply. It is remarkable, that the charge 
of horrible lewdness in their pretended religious meetings 
was not brought against the Montanists in connexion with 
that of eating human flesh or blood. The peculiar stern- 
ness of their discipline in respect to breaches of chastity 








* Dial. cum Tryph. pp. 155, 156. t I. Apologia, p. 43. 
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may have prevented its obtaining currency. The calumnies 
against Christians generally are noticed by many other 
writers beside Justin. ‘‘ They charge us with three crimes,” 
says Athenagoras, “‘ atheism, Thyestean feasts, and Cidi- 
pean debaucheries.”* ‘‘ We are affirmed to be the most 
wicked of men,” says Tertullian, “ killing and eating in- 
fants as a sacrament, and concluding with incest.”7 Ac- 
cording to Origen, there were those, who pretended that 
Christians had been discovered in the very act of com- 
mitting these crimes.t Were it worth while, many other 
passages might be quoted to the same effect. 


Tue occasion of these calumnies may be thus explained. 
The charge of eating human flesh, I conceive, was derived, 
in part, from a perverse misconception of the figurative 
language of the New Testament, and of the early Chris- 
tians, concerning the Lord’s Supper, as a participation of 
the body and blood of Christ. It was also probably con- 
nected with the imputation of magical arts, to which some 
of the heretical and pseudo-Christian sects made pretence, 
and which at an early period were charged upon Christians 
generally. Nor was this strange; for to magic, as we 
know, the miracles of the founder of our religion were 
ascribed both by its Jewish and heathen opponents; and, 
doubtless, so also were the miracles of the Apostles, and of 
his other followers by whom miracles were wrought. But 
in the magical rites of the Heathens, children were put to 
death and human sacrifices offered. Such, at least, was 
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* Legatio pro Christianis, § 3. p. 282. 
t Apologet. c. 7. p. 7. 
$ Cont. Cels, Lib. IV. § 40. Opp. I. 662. 
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the popular belief;* nor is there any reason to doubt, that 
it was founded on fact. The name of “ sacrifice” was 
very early given by Christians to the Eucharist; and the 
infant reported to be immolated in this rite, was, I suppose, 
imagined to be a magical sacrifice, of the flesh of which, 
as in the case of other offerings, the assistants partook.t 
The Supper was also called a “sacrament” (sacramentum), 
that is, a religious pledge or oath, and by such a sacrament 
of blood as was conceived of, it was probably thought that 
Christians bound themselves in a more direful manner to 
their ‘“‘ detestable superstition” ; as it was called by Tacitus. 

But the Supper was also denominated a Christian “‘ mys- 
tery,” in opposition to the Heathen mysteries. During the 
ages of persecution, it was often celebrated secretly, in the 
night, in private houses. It does not appear, that before 
the third century Christians had any public buildings, or 
proper churches, for their religious meetings. Thus origi- 
nated the other part of the charge respecting debauchery ; 
for, in their own mysteries, under similar circumstances, 
the more depraved of the Heathens practised the grossest 
impurities, — impurities on which Juvenal exhausts all the 


* Thus Lucan says, in his description of the Thessalian witch 
Erichtho (Lib. VI. v. 556, seqq.) ; 

“ Nec refugit cedes, vivum si sacra cruorem, 
Extaque funeree poscunt trepidantia mense. 
Vulnere sic ventris, non qua Natura vocabat, 
Extrahitur partus, calidis ponendus in aris. 
Et quoties sevis opus est, ac fortibus umbris, 
Ipsa facit manes: hominum mors omnis in usu est.” 

+ In treating of magic, the elder Pliny says; “‘ Nec satis estimari 
potest, quantum Romanis debeatur, qui sustulere monstra, in quibus 
hominem occidere religiosissimum erat, mandi vero etiam saluberri- 
mum.” Hist. Nat. Lib. XXX. c. 4. 
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loathsome coarseness and strength of his invective. The 
heathen enemies of Christianity, therefore, readily believed 
that the Christians practised in their mysteries abomina- 
tions like those which they knew to be common in their 
own, 


Turse calumnies against Christians, or calumnies equally 
outrageous, were believed by the most enlightened among 
the Heathens; for they were believed by Tacitus. Hence, 
he speaks of Christianity as ‘‘a detestable superstition, 
which having been repressed through the punishment of its 
author by the Procurator, Pontius Pilate, again broke out 
and spread through Judea, where the evil had its origin, 
and thence through Rome, where all atrocious and shame- 
ful things flow together and find favor.” The Christians, 
he says, were ‘detested for their infamous vices.” They 
were charged by Nero with having set fire to the city. 
Of this crime they were not convicted, but “ of hatred 
to the human race.” Thus convicted, “a great multi- 
tude,” as he relates, were put to death by horrible tortures. 
Sport was made of their agonies, pereuntibus addita ludi- 
bria, ‘‘as they were wrapped in the skins of wild beasts, 
and baited by dogs; or nailed to crosses; or burnt to 
serve as lanterns by night.” The gardens of Nero were 
thrown open to entertain the populace with the spectacle 
of their sufferings ; and mock Circensian games were there 
celebrated, the Emperor playing the part of a charioteer ; — 
while supplications and ceremonies were going on, in the 
city, to propitiate the gods. In relating the frightful cruel- 
ties inflicted by Nero on the Christians, the humanity and 
moral sense of Tacitus appear to have deserted him. He 
says ; “ Compassion was excited, —though they were guilty, 
and deserved to be made examples of the severest punish- 
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ment, ef novissima exempla meritos, — because it seemed that 
they were destroyed not for the public good, but through 
the savageness of an individual.” * 





* Annal. Lib. XV. c. 44.— Gibbon (Ch. XVI. Vol. II. p. 404, 
seqq.) has given a translation of this passage, in a style very unlike 
that of Tacitus, and then endeavoured to draw away attention from it 
by a series of trifling and irrelevant remarks, which, if it were not for 
their evident purpose, might seem only to indicate a want of judg- 
ment and feeling in the writer. Among these remarks there are 
none with which we are concerned, except two contradictory sug- 
gestions. One of them is, that the cause which directed the cruelty 
of Nero against the Christians was their being confounded (that is to 
say, their being confounded by Nero) with the fierce zealots among 
the Jews, the followers of Judas the Gaulonite (or Galilean), who, as 
well as the Christians, were called Galileans. After stating this con- 
jecture, Gibbon proceeds to his next suggestion, as an inference from 
zt. “ How natural was it,” he says, “for Tacitus, in the time of 
Hadrian, to appropriate to the Christians the guilt and sufferings, 
which he might, with far greater truth and justice, have attributed to 
a sect whose odious memory was almost extinguished?’’ The mean- 
ing of which is, that it was a natural error for Tacitus to report of the 
Christians what was true not of them, but of the Jewish sect or party 
of the Galileans. According to this double hypothesis, Nero perse- 
cuted the Christians by mistake for those Galileans, the followers of 
Judas the Gaulonite ; and Tacitus was mistaken in supposing that the 
Christians were persecuted, since it was not. they who suffered, but 
the followers of Judas. 

But though the Christians were called Galileans, the followers of 
Judas were not called Christians ; and Tacitus and Suetonius relate 
that it was the Christians, the followers of Christ, (as the former ex- 
pressly says), who endured such dreadful sufferings from the cruelty 
of Nero. Nor was Tacitus ignorant of the existence of the Christians 
of his own time, whom, while he was writing his Annals, his friend 
Pliny was torturing and condemning to death, though he could “ find 
nothing against them but their bad and excessive superstition : ”’ 
(nihil aliud invent quam superstitionem pravam et timmodicam.) 
Against the Christians of his own time, whose characters he might 
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It is difficult to form a correct estimate of the moral 
worth of those who have lived in remote ages, under cir- 
cumstances very unlike our own. We are apt to pass a 
severe judgment (not certainly without some reason), on 
those of the later fathers, who were very ready to admit 
and propagate calumnies against the heretics. But I know 
of nothing in their writings so dark and atrocious as this 
passage from Tacitus. They have nowhere, I think, de- 
scribed the terrible sufferings of men, whom they might have 
ascertained to be innocent, and affirmed that they deserved 
to suffer. Yet this passage was written by one, whose 
extraordinary intellect has stamped an imperishable value 
on that portion of his works which has survived the deluge 
of the dark ages, and who, in his high moral sense, appears 
to have had no superior among his heathen contemporaries. 


Hap the Christians been destroyed by persecution, and 
had their books perished, if we may be allowed to make 
such suppositions, we could have had no particular reason 
for rejecting the description given of them by Tacitus, false 
as it now appears. Few ancient writers, on the ground of 
personal character, can put forward higher claims to credit. 
We might thus have been led into the grossest error; and 
hence we have another lesson to teach us, with what distrust 
and scrutiny it is proper for us to examine the accounts, 
which, in ancient times, either Christian or heathen writers 


ee 
have known, Tacitus, no bigot, certainly, to the religion of his an- 
cestors, contributed to inflame the popular enmity, by giving the 
sanction of his great name to the most cruel calumnies. Toa phi- 
losopher the subject may suggest other trains of thought and feeling 
than those which occurred to Gibbon ; and among them, while he is 
contemplating such error in such a man as Tacitus, may be a deep 
sense of the fallibility of our nature, even in the wisest. 
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have given of those against whom their prejudices were 
excited. In modern times both the writer and the reader 
may have far wider means of information, and the writer 
may be far more restrained by the dread of open contradic- 
tion and confutation, if not by any better motive. 

But another more general reflection forces itself on the 
mind. One cannot help considering what reliance may be 
placed on the representations of an ancient author, when 
they cannot be, or when they are not, confronted with other 
accounts, or compared with known facts, or viewed in 
relation to his character, circumstances, and purpose, or 
tried by their intrinsic probability. The passage from 
Tacitus shows us, that we may find statements made with 
the greatest confidence by a writer of high authority, which 
are wholly at variance with the truth. 


NOTE D. 
(See p. 278.) 


ON THE JEWISH DISPENSATION, THE PENTATEUCH, AND 
THE OTHER BOOKS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


Section I. 
Preliminary Remarks. 


In the Chapter treating of the opinions of the Gnostics, 
and of the early catholic Christians, respecting the Jewish 
dispensation and the Old Testament, the difficulties at- 
tending the subject are brought into view. But it would 
have been out of place there to present a solution of them, 
accompanied with the explanations required. To do this 
is the purpose of the present Note. We have seen how 
the Old Testament was regarded by the early Christians, 
the catholic Christians as well as the heretics. How it 
should be regarded is a question of much interest. 

Such is the connexion between Christianity and the 
Jewish religion, that the divine origin of the former implies 
the divine origin of the latter. Christianity, if I may so 
speak, has made itself responsible for the fact, that the 
Jewish religion, like itself, proceeded immediately from 
God. But Christianity has not made itself responsible for 
the genuineness, the authenticity, or the moral and religious 
teachings, of that collection of books by Jewish writers, 
which constitutes the Old Testament. Taken collectively, 
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it may appear, on the one hand, that those books possess a 
high and very peculiar character, which affords strong 
evidence of the divine origin of the Jewish religion ; and it 
may appear, on the other hand, that they also contain much 
that is incredible, and much that does not approve itself to 
our understanding and moral feelings. But if the latter be 
the case, it is a fact with which Christianity is not con- 
cerned. Our religion is no more answerable for the genu- 
ineness, or the contents, of a series of Jewish writings, 
dating from an uncertain period, and continued till after 
the return of a part of the nation from the Babylonish 
captivity, than it is responsible for the genuineness and 
contents of the works ascribed to Christian authors from 
the second century to the eleventh. The truth of our 
religion is no more involved in the truth of all that is 
related in the Books of Judges, of Kings, and of Chroni- 
cles, or in the Pentateuch, supposing the Pentateuch not 
to be the work of Moses, than it is in the truth of all 
that is related in the Ecclesiastical Histories of Eusebius, 
Sozomen, and Theodoret. 

If these propositions be true, they go far to remove those 
difficulties, which not only embarrassed the early Chris- 
tians, but which have continued to embarrass Christians in 
every age. But if they be true, a great error has been 
committed both by Christians and by unbelievers. The 
most popular and effective objections of unbelievers have 
been directed not against Christianity, but against the Old 
Testament, on the ground that Christianity is responsible 
for the truth, and for the moral and religious character, of 
all its contents; and, instead of repelling so untenable a 
proposition, believers have likewise assumed it; or rather 
they have earnestly affirmed its correctness, and proceeded 
to argue upon it as they could. 
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Thus the books composing the Old Testament have been 
stripped of their true character, which renders them an 
object of the greatest curiosity and interest; and a false 
character has been ascribed to them, which brings them 
into perpetual collision with the moral and religious con- 
ceptions of men of more enlightened times than those of 
their writers, with the principles of rational criticism in the 
interpretation of language, and even with the progress of 
the physical sciences. Insuperable objections to the char- 
acter ascribed to them, objections such as presented them- 
selves to the minds of the early catholic Christians and the 
Gnostics, lie spread over the surface of these writings. To 
those objections, thus obvious, familiarity may render us 
insensible or indifferent. We may pass over them without 
regard. We may rest in the notion that they admit of 
some explanation. We may acquiesce, with more or less 
distrust, in theories and expositions, by which it has been 
attempted to gloss them over. But, in proportion as these 
books are critically examined, and as knowledge and cor- 
rect modes of thinking advance, new objections start up. 
These, from their novelty, often receive a disproportioned 
share of notice; and much is thought to be done, if the 
force of some one that has recently become an object of 
attention can be broken; while difficulties more important 
are comparatively neglected. 

Every one knows for how long a time there was a strug- 
gle between the authority falsely ascribed to the Old Testa- 
ment, and the true system of the planetary motions. It is 
only within the present century that it may be considered 
as having ceased, so far as the Roman Catholic church, 
that is, so far as the majority of Christians, is concerned. 
In our day the discoveries in geology have, in like manner, 
been encountered by the narrative given in Genesis of the 
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Creation. Attempts, which to many seem abortive, have 
been made to recoricile them to each other. But, in the 
mean time, a greater difficulty, as implying greater igno- 
rance of the true constitution of the physical world, has 
attracted comparatively little notice, though it occurs like- 
wise in the account of the Creation. It is there taught, 
according to the obvious meaning of language, that the 
blue vault of heaven is a solid firmament, separating the 
waters which are above it from the waters on the earth, and 
that in this firmament the heavenly bodies are placed.* 
The supposed necessity of maintaining the truth of all 
that the writers of the Old Testament have said or implied 
has operated, as might be expected, in a manner the most . 
prejudicial to a firm and rational faith in Christianity. 
The philosopher, who cannot but regard many of the 
representations of the Deity in the Old Testament as in- 
consistent with his character; the enlightened Christian, 
who is unable to believe that God commanded the indis- 
criminate massacre of men, women, and children, by his 
chosen people, in order to prepare them for his service ; 
the moralist, who perceives that the principles and feelings, 
expressed or approved in portions of these books, belong to 
an unenlightened and barbarous age; the careful inquirer, 
who finds that there are parts of the history which he 
cannot receive as true, because they involve contradictions, 


* « And God made the firmament and divided the waters which 
were under the firmament from the waters which were above the 
firmament; and it was so. And God called the firmament heaven. 
Battle And God said, Let there be lights in the firmament of the 
heaven...... And God set them in the firmament of the heaven to 
give light on the earth.’ Genesis, i. 8, 14,17. Compare the ac- 
count of the Deluge, in which it is said, that “the windows of 
heaven were opened;’’ and Psalm cxlvili. 4, where “the waters 
above the heavens” are called upon to praise the Lord. 
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or are contrary to all probability ; he, in a word, who, ex- 
amining without prejudice, sees the many objections to 
which the Old Testament is exposed, when put forward as 
an authoritative guide in religion, morals, and history, (even 
if such authority be not claimed for it in the physical 
sciences, ) is told that, if he would be a Christian, he must 
renounce his objections, and that it is a part of his religion 
to receive the Old Testament as bearing such a character. 
The solutions of the objections to its supposed character, 
which have been offered by wise and good men, are often 
such that it is difficult to believe them to have been satis- 
factory to the proposer. They proceed on false principles, 
or assume facts without foundation. They are often super- 
ficial, evasive, or incoherent. They appear to result from 
a feeling of the necessity of saying something. They are 
often such as can be regarded by any one as admissible 
only on the ground, that there must be some mode of ex- 
plaining away all such objections, and, therefore, that there 
is, In every case, a presumption in favor of a particular 
explanation, when no other can be found so plausible. 
Thus, then, the truth of Christianity having been made to 
appear as if implicated in the truth of a position that cannot 
be maintained, its evidences, though their intrinsic validity 
has not been weakened, have been deprived of much of 
their power over the minds of men. 

In expressing these opinions, one is but giving form and 
voice to the ideas and feelings that exist in the minds of a 
large portion of intelligent believers. There is nothing in 
them of novelty or boldness. One is but saying what many 
have thought before him with more or less distinctness. 
But he, who discusses the errors that have been connected 
with our religion, for the purpose of separating them from 
it, and preventing their further hindrance to its reception 
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and influence, must prosecute his labor under a great dis- 
advantage ; for he’is liable to be altogether misunderstood 
or misrepresented. There are two classes of writers, who, 
with wholly opposite views, have called attention to these 
errors. One class consists of those who have confounded 
them with our religion, who regard them as essential parts 
of it, who direct their reasoning or their ridicule against 
them, and, in exposing them, consider themselves as con- 
futing the claims of Christianity. The other class is com- 
posed of such as, with a deep sense of the value of our 
religion, are solicitous to remove from it all that has ob- 
scured its character and weakened its power. The purpose 
of one class is the very opposite of that of the other; but 
they agree as to the nature of the errors. By both they are 
equally considered as indefensible; and often this corre- 
spondence alone is regarded ; and the most earnest defend- 
ers of Christianity have been confounded with its enemies, 
by such Christians as agree with its enemies in viewing 
those errors as essential to our faith. 

It is, at the same time, not to be doubted, that he, who 
has been compelled to renounce many prejudices respecting 
Christianity is in danger of becoming unable to discrimi- 
nate between what is true and what is false, and, conse- 
quently, of renouncing our religion altogether. As he 
relinquishes one doctrine after another, which he had held 
as a part of his faith, a skeptical turn of mind is likely to 
be formed ; a prejudice may grow up against whatever has 
been received as true; his judgment may become bewil- 
dered, and he may Jose confidence in its decisions, except 
when they favor unbelief; while, having been led wrong 
by the guides whom he had trusted, he is also deprived of 
that reliance on the judgment of others, which is so often 
important or necessary to the strength of our convictions, 
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and even to the formation of our opinions. All this may 
take place in the mind of one whose intentions and feelings 
are wholly honest. Religious truth, which so many have 
been seeking for so many centuries, and which, amid the 
vast diversity and opposition of opinions, it is clear that so 
few can have found, is not to be secured by mere honesty 
of intention and feeling. To separate from Christianity 
what has been erroneously connected with it, and what has 
become incorporated with the religion of many Christians, 
I mean, to effect the separation in one’s own mind, is not 
an easy task. It is not strange that some, whose attention 
has been strongly directed to those errors, should have 
failed to accomplish it; that they should have wanted the 
learning and judgment, the power of discrimination, the 
integrity of purpose, the just conception of the essential 
character of Christianity, and the deep sense of its value, 
which are prerequisites and sufficient safeguards in the 
inquiry; and that, having begun as reformers, they should 
have ended in being unbelievers, 

Equally by those who consecrate the errors of Christians 
as parts of Christianity, and by those who reject our re- 
ligion on ‘account of them, a rational Christian is liable to 
be questioned, how it is that he retains his Christian faith, 
while he puts aside so much that Christians have believed ; 
and it may be suggested to him by both parties, that, if he 
will but follow out his principles, he will become an infidel. 
But the gross errors which a great majority of Christians 
have fallen into, tend in no degree to invalidate the evi- 
dences of Christianity. The inquiry concerning those 
errors has no bearing on the intrinsic weight of its evi- 
dences. That the professed disciples of Christ, through 
eighteen centuries, have not been miraculously divested of 
the infirmities and vices of their fellow-men, and thus 
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secured from religious error, is a fact, which, however 
striking or shocking are the illustrations that may be given 
of it, cannot be brought to disprove the proposition, that 
Christ was a teacher from God. It does not follow that 
there is no truth, or that there is no evidence sufficient to 
establish the truth, concerning the highest objects of human 
thought, because a very great majority of our race has 
fallen into essential mistakes concerning them. Chris- 
tianity may be true, notwithstanding the false doctrines that 
have accumulated round it; just as it is true, that the 
heavenly bodies exist and move, notwithstanding the pre- 
vailing theories concerning them from the beginning of 
science to the sixteenth century were wholly erroneous. 

It is evident from what has been said, that he, who is 
about to direct his attention to the errors which men have 
fallen into respecting religion, should settle in his mind 
what religion is, and what Christianity is, and in what their 
value consists. It may be said, that this should be a result 
of the inquiry, not a preliminary to it; that we must first 
ascertain how far Christians have been in error, before we 
can determine what is to be received as true. But such is 
not the case. Reasoning philosophically, we are not first 
to inquire into what men have believed, whether correctly 
or not; we are to look only at the essential considerations 
which should determine our judgment concerning religion 
and Christianity. 

All religion is founded solely on two facts, the existence 
of God, and the immortality of man. Our relations to the 
Infinite Spirit and to the endless future alone constitute us 
religious beings. If we knew, that there was no God and 
Father of the Universe, and that we were to perish when 
we die, there could be no religion. It is through faith in 
God and immortality, that man ceases to appear as a blind, 
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suffering, short-lived creature of earth, and becomes trans- 
formed into a being, capable of the noblest views and 
aspirations, of unlimited progress in virtue and happiness; 
having a permanent tenure in the Universe, the eternal 
care of God. 

Religion must not be confounded with superstition. The 
belief of error is not the same thing as the belief of truth. 
The imperfection of language has in this, as in a thousand 
other cases, led to a great mistake; for in one sense of the 
word religion, we apply it to the superstitions or false 
religions, that have existed in the world; and men have, in 
consequence, classed them together with true religion, as 
if they all possessed a character essentially alike. But true 
religion and false religion are essentially different. 

It has been vaguely and erroneously said, that all men, 
whether enlightened by revelation or not, have a belief in 
God; and this belief has been represented as instinctive, or 
intuitive, as a matter of consciousness, as a part of our 
nature, or as necessarily resulting from our nature. The 
proposition has no other foundation than this, that all men 
are compelled to recognise the fact, that there are powers, 
that is, agencies, without them, stronger than they, by 
which their actions are controlled, and their condition 
essentially affected. ‘To these powers, by an act of imagin- 
ation and association, similar to that which leads a child to 
love the inanimate object that pleases it, or to be angry 
with that which hurts it, men have transferred moral quali- 
_ ties, and thus personified them; they have endued inanimate 
objects with life and worshipped them, as the sun, moon, 
and stars, or they have ascribed the effects experienced to 
some imaginary being, or to some being whose power had 
_ been felt on earth. But the obvious recognition of an in- 

disputable fact, accompanied by one of the most ordinary 
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operations of the mind, is not religion. It does not con- 
stitute faith in God. The believer in the Egyptian my- 
thology, or in the fabulous gods of Greece and Rome, was 
not a believer in God. There was nothing in his opinions 
or imaginations to produce those sentiments, or that char- 
acter, which are the proper result of a Christian’s faith. 
The heathen gods were but rulers of the same essential 
nature with earthly despots. The belief in them was not 
elevating but degrading. The heathen religions conse- 
crated vice in their very solemnities, but offered no en- 
couragements to virtue, and no consolations or hopes to 
suffering man. The Jewish and Christian Scriptures truly 
represent idolatry, not as it has been conceived of in 
modern times, as an imperfect developement of true re- 
ligion, but as its opposite. 

There is no instinctive, intuitive, or direct knowledge of 
the truths of religion ; neither of the being of God, nor of 
our own immortality. It is scarcely a matter of dispute, if 
indeed it be at all a matter of dispute, that of our own 
immortality, — the great fact which changes the aspect of 
all things and assimilates man to the Divinity; the fact, 
without the belief, or, at least, without the hope of which, 
there can be no religion, — that of our own immortality we 
can be assured only by revelation. It may indeed be the 
case, that a being of perfect reason might, from the phe- 
nomena of the present state known to man, infer not only 
the existence of God, but our power of attaining an im- 
mortal existence. But man is not a being of perfect 
reason ; and of the individuals who compose our race there 
are comparatively very few, who have a wide acquaintance 
with the phenomena of the present state, or who are capable 
of reasoning on any subject remote from their common 
experience. It is not necessary, however, to inquire, as if 
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the question were unsettled, what the collective wisdom of 
men, unassisted by revelation, can effect toward producing 
a conviction of the essential truths of religion. The ques- 
tion has been answered. It is answered in the teachings 
of Socrates, and in the writings of Plato, Aristotle, and 
Cicero. They had no distinct conception of God, as God 
is conceived of by an enlightened Christian. They had 
either no belief, or no confident belief, of the personal 
immortality of individual men. If any one doubt these 
statements, they require explanation and discussion. But 
there is something more to be said. ‘The question is 
further answered — and this answer requires no explanation, 
for it admits of no controversy — by the state of religion 
among their contemporaries, by the general absence of any 
conception of God, or of any assurance of immortality. It 
is answered in the mythology of the Hindoos, in the adora- 
tion of human divinities by the Buddhists, degenerating 
into the worship of the Dalai-lama, and in the other supersti- 
tions which, in ancient and modern times, have overspread 
the earth where the light of revelation has not shone. 
Undoubtedly, there are very noble conceptions of the 
Divinity, mixed, however, with much that is altogether 
incongruous, in the speculations of ancient sages. Such 
conceptions appear, for example, in the writings of Plato, 
and in the Vedas and other sacred books of the Hindoos. 
But the question is not, what a few philosophers, unenlight- 
ened by revelation, have believed or imagined, but what 
the generality of men, unenlightened by revelation, have 
believed or imagined. However strong the evidence of 
religious truth from the phenomena of nature may be in 
the abstract, and very strong undoubtedly it is, yet the fact 
is proved by the experience of the world, it is proved, I 
believe, by the personal experience of every one who has 
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thought and felt deeply on the subject, that men, left to 
themselves, are incapable of grasping and estimating it, and 
of resting satisfied in the conclusions to which it leads, — 
conclusions, so remote from the interests and passions of 
this world, so beyond the sphere of our ordinary experience, 
and sometimes so apparently contradictory to it. Who, 
not instructed by revelation, can look on death, and feel 
assured of immortality? Upon this evidence alone religion 
has never been established among men. This alone has never 
solved the difficulties nor quieted the doubts of one anxious 
and philosophical inquirer. It has never defined the idea 
of God, as God is revealed by Christianity. It has never 
afforded any one a conviction of his being formed for eter- 
nal progress in improvement and happiness. 

Our belief in God, then, as the Father of men, and our 
belief in our own immortality, truths, which may well seem 
to be too vast for human comprehension, if we were left to 
our unassisted powers, rest on our belief, that their evidence 
is the testimony of God through the mission and teachings 
of Jesus Christ. I say his mission ; — for his mission from 
God to men, if that fact be established, is alone a virtual 
revelation of the essential truths of religion. In this age 
of skepticism and false philosophy, it may be said, that such 
a communication from God to men is hard to be conceived 
of or believed. Be it so; but let it be remembered, that 
on the decision of the question, whether such a communi- 
cation have been made or not, depends the existence of 
religion among men ; — I do not say of superstition ; that 
flourishes rankly when its growth is not overshadowed and 
kept down by religion; and still less do I speak of the 
temporary existence of religious mysticism, which is but 
another word for feelings, the result of education and 
habit, for. which no reason can be given. Religion is 
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either identified with Christianity, or subsists, in those who 
reject Christianity, through its still remaining power ; as an 
evergreen severed from its root may for a time retain the 
appearance of life. 

The fundamental truths of religion, as taught by Chris- 
tianity, necessarily imply the fact, or, in other words, in- 
volve the truth, that we shall always be subject to the moral 
government of God; to that government which connects 
happiness with the observance of those laws that are essen- 
tial to the nature of every moral being, and suffering with 
their transgression. Under this aspect the practical bearing 
of religion appears, Thus, when assured of the truths 
which it teaches, we know all that is necessary for our 
virtue and happiness. We know what may inspire the 
most glorious hopes, what may animate us in every effort 
for our own improvement and the service of our fellow- 
creatures; we know all that we need to strengthen us for 
the endless course that lies before us. 

With these truths settled in our minds, we may enter 
without anxiety on the examination of the many and oppo- 
site opinions, true and false, which different parties among 
Christians have connected with their faith in Christianity. 
In rejecting far the larger number of them as unfounded, an 
enlightened and well-informed man will perceive that he is 
merely arriving at conclusions, to which the progress of the 
human mind in knowledge and in correct modes of think- 
ing has been gradually conducting us; and that this pro- 
gress, while it has undermined those errors, has tended 
equally to confirm the evidence of the essential principles 
of religion. He will do honor to his predecessors, who, 
without discerning all the truth, toiled and suffered in 
opening the way to it. He will not regard himself as 
superior to those, through whose labors his own intellect 
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has been formed, because through their assistance he has 
advanced somewhat further than they had done. He will 
not fancy, that in the present age there has been a great 
outbreak of wisdom, from some hitherto unknown source, 
which is to sweep away all that has been established and 
revered. Nor in his mind will pernicious errors and essen- 
tial truths be so bound together by his prejudices, that he 
cannot free himself from the former without loosening the 
latter from their hold. 

Far from it. Every truth concerning our religion and 
its evidences is connected with and confirms every other ; 
and in removing an error we are establishing a truth, 
Then only may we hope, that the evidences of Christianity 
will be allowed their full weight, and the efficacy of its 
doctrines be obstructed only by the imperfections and pas- 
sions essential to our nature, when it shall be presented as 
it is, separate from all the erroneous opinions and false 
doctrines, that have been connected with it. As one truth 
confirms another, so one error gives birth to another, often 
producing a numerous brood; and the system into which 
any important error enters, as an essential part, becomes 
either corrupted throughout, or inconsistent with itself. 

These observations will not be regarded as out of place, 
when it is perceived that the inquiry on which we are 
about to enter leads to conclusions, different from the 
opinions which have been professed by the generality of 
Christians ; though, unquestionably, the considerations on 
which those conclusions are founded have presented them- 
selves to the minds of a great portion of intelligent be- 
lievers. 

I will venture to add a word or two more, having some- 
what of a personal bearing. It seems to me a weighty 
offence against society, to advance and maintain opinions 
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on any important subject, especially any subject connected 
with religion, without carefully weighing them, and without 
feeling assured, as far as may be, that we shall find no 
reason to change our belief. I may be excused, therefore, 
for mentioning that the substance of what follows was 
originally committed to writing more than ten years ago 
(in the summer of 1831), and that I have not since 
found occasion to make any essential change in my con- 
clusions. 


Section II. 


On the Evidences and the Design of the Jewish 
Dispensation. 


Tue belief that Moses was an inspired messenger of 
God follows from our belief in the divine origin of Chris- 
tianity. He was, we suppose, miraculously commissioned 
to give to the Jews a knowledge of God, as the Maker and 
Governor of all things, and such other just conceptions of 
Him as they were capable of receiving ; and to teach them 
to regard themselves as having been separated from the 
rest of men, by having been called in a peculiar manner to 
worship and serve Him. Beside the attestation to the 
divine origin of the Jewish dispensation furnished by 
Christianity, there are independent proofs of it, to which, 
without dwelling upon them at length, it may be) worth 
while to advert. 

When we consider what the Jews were in other respects, 
the simple, direct knowledge which they possessed of God, 
as the sole Maker and Governor of the Universe, present- 
ing so striking a contrast to the mythology of the most 
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enlightened portion of the ancient world, affords the strong- 
est confirmation of what they asserted, that its source was 
a divine revelation. This appears more clearly, when we 
reflect, that the idea of God was not with them a matter 
of speculation among a few philosophers, but formed the 
fundamental doctrine of their popular faith, The mere 
fact, likewise, of their most extraordinary belief, that they 
had been separated from all other nations, by being called 
to worship Him, admits, apparently, of no other solution 
than that their belief was true. The high and jist repre- 
sentations of the Deity, the exalted language of piety, and 
the noble and enlightened views of duty, which we find in 
the Scriptures of the Jews, when compared with what 
appears in other portions of those Scriptures, with the pre- 
vailing character of the Jews themselves, and with that of 
other ancient nations, can, as far as we are able to discern, 
be referred only to the deep influences of a divine revela- 
tion upon their minds. We perceive these influences in 
the formation of.poetical writings of a kind to which noth- 
ing similar can be produced. They are compositions of 
the most marked religious character, altogether unlike the 
poetry of other ancient nations. The individuals addressed 
are throughout regarded under one aspect, as distinguished 
from all other men by the peculiar relation in which they 
stood towards God. In the more eminent of these works, 
in those, for example, which have been ascribed to Isaiah, 
we perceive, that the powerful mind, the strong feelings, 
and splendid imagination of the writer, had been thoroughly 
wrought upon by religious convictions, which we cannot 
reasonably ascribe to the unaided progress of the human 
intellect among the Jews. Looking to the time when that 
people were already in possession of those wonderful books, 
we have to cast our view back to a period lighted-only by a 
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few gleams of authentic history. Here, we see men col- 
lecting in groups to listen to the poems of Homer, in which 
the objects of their worship are pictured with the vices and 
passions of the gross and ferocious chieftains of the age ; 
there, we behold the gigantic monuments which Egyptian 
superstition had raised to its monster gods; all around is 
the darkness and error of polytheism, in one form or other, 
except where a small people rises distinctly to view, separate 
from the rest of mankind ; a people of which there are now 
no famous monuments, but its own continued existence and 
its sacred writings. Among the Jews, long before Socrates 
would have taught the Athenians the goodness and provi- 
dence of the gods, there was a familiar conception of God; 
and their prophets could thus address them : 

“Have ye not known? Have ye not heard? Jehovah 
is the eternal God, the creator of the ends of the earth. 
He faints not, neither is weary. There is no searching 
of his understanding.” 

“Thus says Jehovah, the King of Israel, I am the first, 
and I am the last, and beside me there is no God.” 

“ Let the wicked man forsake his way, and the unright- 
eous man his thoughts, and let him return to Jehovah, 
and he will have mercy upon him, and to our God, for he 
will abundantly pardon, 

“For your thoughts are not my thoughts, nor your ways 
my ways, says Jehovah. 

“For as the heavens are higher than the earth, so are 
my ways higher than your ways, and my thoughts than 
your thoughts.” 

They who habitually expressed these and corresponding 
conceptions of the Supreme Being, believed that they had 
derived them from express revelation; and there appears 
no good reason for doubting the correctness of their belief. 
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But it is not merely in the more remarkable portions of 
Hebrew poetry, that we find conceptions which we can 
account for only by referring them to a divine revelation. 
The Jews have left us a large collection of books, most of 
them in existence five centuries before Christ, throughout 
which, with the exception of two (the Song of Solomon, so 
called, and the Book of Esther), there runs a constant 
recognition of the being, providence, and moral govern- 
ment of God. The Old Testament, so insulated from all 
other productions of the human mind in ancient times, 
presents a great phenomenon in the intellectual history of 
our race. We may explain it at once, if we admit the 
divine origin of the Jewish religion ; and what other solu- 
tion but this can be offered ? 


Tere is another striking consideration. We can dis- 
cern nothing but the fact, that the religion of the Jews had 
been confirmed to them by indisputable evidence, as a 
revelation from God, which could have wrought in their 
minds such an invincible conviction of its truth, as to have 
preserved them a distinct people from a period beyond any 
connected and authentic records of profane history to the 
present day. In maintaining their faith they were for more 
than twenty centuries exposing themselves to the outrages 
of Heathens and Christians ; — to a persecution which even 
now has not everywhere subsided. Driven from their 
native soil, scattered among enemies, insulted, trampled 
upon, cruelly wronged, they have still clung to their re- 
ligion, the cause of their sufferings, with inveterate con- 
stancy. From an antiquity which would be shrouded in 
. darkness, were not a dim light cast upon it by their own | 
history, this small people has flowed down an unmingled 
stream amid the stormy waves of the world. . For a phe- 
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nomenon so marvellous it is idle to assign any ordinary 
causes. One cause alone explains it. We must regard it 
as an inexplicable wonder, or we must believe, that this 
people were, as they profess, separated from the rest of men 
by God, and this in a manner so evident, solemn and 
effectual, that the ineffaceable belief of the fact has been 
transmitted from generation to generation, as an essential 
characteristic of the race. 

Thus we perceive, that, beside the attestation of Chris- 
tianity to its truth, the Jewish dispensation has independent 
evidence of its own; evidence, which, so intimate is the 
connexion between them, is reflected on Christianity itself. 


Ir it be asked, what was the design of the Jewish dis- 
pensation, the answer seems to be, that its main, I do not 
say its sole, purpose was to serve as a groundwork for 
Christianity. Supposing that no nation like the Jews had 
existed, and that polytheism had prevailed throughout the 
world, a messenger from God, such as Jesus Christ, must 
have had no small difficulty to encounter on the very 
threshold of his ministry, in making his character and office 
understood by men ignorant of God. If he had appeared, 
for instance, at Athens or Rome, the very annunciation 
of his claims to authority would have been a sudden and 
strange attack on the whole established system of religion. 
A new and vast conception, that of God, must have been 
formed in the minds of men, before they could have a 
notion of the peculiar office of him who addressed them. 
When we look at the state of either city, it seems scarcely 
possible that he should have been able to collect an au- 
dience, except of such as might have flocked to him as an 
extraordinary magician or theurgist. If we imagine him 
to have been listened to by some with deference, as a 
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religious teacher, yet how large a portion of such hearers 
would have confounded the idea of the Supreme Being, to 
whom there is nothing similar or second, with that of Jupi- 
ter, to whom in a very limited sense, and in the language 
of poetical flattery, they had been accustomed to apply such 
expressions ; and how many might have mistaken the mes- 
senger himself for Mercury, or some other god, come down in 
the likeness of a man.* There would have been no prepa- 
ration for his advent, no expectation of it, no previous con- 
ception of its nature. It would have been an insulated, 
incomprehensible event, connected with nothing in their 
history or their former belief. The ground would not have 
been cleared for exhibiting before mankind the marvellous 
transactions of such a ministry as that of Christ. 


Tuis view of the important purpose of the Jewish dis- 
pensation may further tend to assure us of its divine origin. 
But to maintain that Moses was a minister of God is one 
thing, and to maintain that he was the author of the Penta- 
teuch is another. So far is the truth of either proposition 
from being involved in that of the other, that, in order to 
render it evident that Moses was from God, it may be 
necessary to prove that the books which profess to contain 
a history of his ministry were not written by him, and do 
not afford an authentic account of it. Whether this be so 
or not, may appear in some degree from what follows, in 
which I shall examine the probability of the supposition 
that these books were written by Moses. 





* Acts xiv. 11, 12. 
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Secrion III. 


On the Historical Evidence respecting the Authorship of 
the Pentateuch. 


In determining whether an ancient work is to be as- 
cribed to a particular author, we must begin with the his- 
torical evidence. 

Respecting the Pentateuch we will first consider the 
evidence that relates to its history subsequent to the return 
of the Jews from their Captivity (B. C. 536). This evi- 
dence is sufficient to render it probable, that it was in 
existence somewhere about a century after that event. The 
date that has been assigned for Ezra’s reading “the Law 
of Moses” to the people, as related in the eighth chapter 
of Nehemiah, is the year 454 before Christ.* ‘“ Ezra,” 
says Prideaux, ‘‘ reformed the whole state of the Jewish 
Church according to the Law of Moses, in which he was 
excellently learned, and settled it upon that bottom, upon 
which it afterwards stood to the time of our Saviour.’ + 
This statement expresses what has been the common belief 
on the subject. Perhaps too much agency may be ascribed 
in it to Ezra alone. But it seems not improbable, that 
within his lifetime the Jews who had returned to Palestine 
were formed anew into a state on the basis, generally, of 
the Levitical Law.: Ezra, it is said, read the Book of the 
Law of Moses to the people. But there is nothing to iden- 
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* That is, about a thousand years, as commonly reckoned, after 
the death of Moses, B. C. 1451. 

t Prideaux’s Connexion of the History of the Old and New Testa- 
ment. Part I. Book 5. Vol. II. p. 460. 10th Ed. 1729, 
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tify this Book of the Law with the whole five books of the 
Pentateuch. Admitting that the Levitical Law existed in 
all its extent in the time of Ezra, yet we cannot infer from 
this fact alone, that it was then incorporated with the his- 
torical portion of the Pentateuch. If this union, however, 
did not then exist, it was probably effected not long after. 
The Septuagint translation of the Pentateuch was made in 
the first half of the third century before Christ. The 
origin of the Samaritan Pentateuch (that which was used 
by the Samaritans, written in their own alphabetical char- 
acters,) we may, with Prideaux and others,* refer to the 
time when a temple was built on Mount Gerizim, and the 
temple-worship introduced among the Samaritans by Ma- 
nasseh and his associates, as related by Josephus. This, 
according to Josephus,t was during the reign of Alexander, 
about 330 years before Christ. Some, however, have as- 
signed to it an earlier date, namely, about the beginning 
of the fourth century before Christ. { 

But, if the Pentateuch existed in the time of Ezra, or not 
long after, this fact alone does not afford any proof that it 
was then ascribed to Moses as its author. To this point 
we shall hereafter advert. But we may here observe, that 
the Pentateuch itself, while it assumes to be an authentic 
account of the deeds and laws of Moses, puts forward no 
claim to being considered as his work. Though he were 





* Prideaux’s Connexion, Part I. Book 6. Vol. Il. p. 597, seqq. — 
Simon, Histoire Crit. du V. T., Liv. I. c. 10. — Idem, Critique de la 
Bibliothéque et des Prolégoménes de M. Du Pin. Tome III. p. 148, 
seqq. — Van Dale, De Origine et Progressu Idololatrie, pp. 75- 82. 
p. 681, seqq. — Gesenius, De Pentateucho Samaritano, § 2. 

+ Antiq. Jud. Lib. XI. cc. 7, 8. 

t Compare Josephus with Nehemiah, xiii. 28, and see Prideaux’s 
Connexion, P. 1. B. 6. Vol. II. p. 588, seyq. 
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not regarded as its author in the time of Ezra, it might 
be readily received by the Jews as bearing the character 
of an authentic document. 

The fact, that ‘the Law” was ascribed to Moses does 
not prove that the authorship of the Pentateuch was as- 
cribed to him. But that he was generally regarded by the 
Jews as its author, about the commencement of our era, 
appears from Philo, the writers of the New Testament, and 
Josephus, The prevalence of this opinion at that time 
shows that it was not of recent origin; but affords no 
ground for determining its antiquity within any precise limits. 

We have no further knowledge of the history of the 
Pentateuch between the time of the return of the Jews 
to Palestine, and the commencement of the Christian era, 
an interval of more than five centuries, except that it was 
included in the class of books which at the last-mentioned 
date we find considered by the Jews as sacred books, or, 
in other words, included in the “ Canon,” as it is called, 
of the Old Testament. Respecting this canon there are 
also some traditions of the Jews which deserve notice. We 


will next attend, therefore, to its history, and to these tra- 
ditions. 


From an age considerably before the time of Josephus, 
as is evident from a passage in that writer, and from other 
considerations on which our subject does not require us to 
dwell, the books now regarded by Protestants as forming 
the Old Testament,* have been recognised by the Jews as 








* To these the Council of Trent (A. D. 1546) added, as of equal 
authority, all those books, and parts of books, which constitute the 
Apocrypha of our English Bibles, except the two books of Esdras 
(Ezra), so called, and the Prayer of Manasseh. It is not here the 
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sacred books. But this canon was not formed, or, in other 
words, it was not settled what books should be classed 
together as possessing in some respects a common, I do not 
say a sacred, character, till after the return of the Jews to 
Palestine. This is evident from the fact of its containing 
books, about which there is no controversy, that they were 
not written till after that event, namely, the Chronicles, the 
books of Ezra and Nehemiah, and those of Haggai, Zecha- 
riah, and Malachi. Of the history of the formation of the 
canon we are wholly ignorant. In the reign of Josiah, a 
little before the commencement of the Captivity, it appears, 
from a narrative in the Book of Kings, that the Jews 
generally were ignorant of the existence of a written copy 
of their national laws, before the discovery, as represented, 
of such a copy in the Temple.* On their return, it is 
probable that a large majority of them, taken individually, 
were not acquainted with all those writings of the Old 
Testament which were then extant. Some, perhaps, knew 
of one work and some of another. Such being the case, 
we have no credible information respecting the manner in 
which these books, together with the others afterwards 
classed with them, were brought into notice, and finally 
came to be considered as the sacred books of the nation. 
But though we have no direct evidence on this subject, we 
have perhaps ground for a probable conjecture. These 
books are very diverse in their character. The contents 
of many of them, as, for example, Ruth, the Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes, the Song of Solomon, Ezra, and Nehemiah, 





place to give an account of the manner in which the more intelligent 
Roman Catholics explain, or evade, this decree of the last General 
Council, — the last which will ever be held. 

* 2 Kings xxii. 
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(to mention no others,) are such as not to afford any very 
obvious reason or occasion for ascribing to them a sacred 
character. The admission of these books into the canon is 
to be viewed in connexion with the fact, that no ancient 
Hebrew work not included in it is known to have existed 
at the time when the canon may be supposed to have been 
completed. Hence we may infer, that this class of books 
was formed upon no principle of selection. It is probable, 
that it comprehended all the remains of the ancient litera- 
ture of the nation; all books, —that is to say, all books 
intended for general use, and of any value or notoriety, — 
which had escaped the ravages of war and the injuries of 
time. They had all a common character, as, with the 
exception of the use of the Chaldee language in portions of 
two of those of latest date, Ezra and Daniel, they were 
all written in the Hebrew language, a language which had 
become obsolete. Far the greater portion of them were 
of the highest national interest, as relating either to the 
religion and laws of the nation, or to its history, which was 
so intimately connected with the national religion. Others 
of a different kind had, or were supposed to have, sufficient 
claims to be classed with them; as the Proverbs and the 
Song of Solomon, the latter of which, and many of the 
former, were ascribed to the most powerful monarch of the 
nation, the wisest of men. We perceive at once how a 
sacred character might be assigned to many of these books; 
and it is easy to understand how such a character should, 
in process of time, be extended to all. 

- We are ignorant how far the preservation of these books 
and their final reception as sacred writings, were the F 
sult of a general estimate of their value, or how much was 
effected by the care and efforts of some leading individual 
or individuals. One fact, however, respecting them is 
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evident. Some of them must have been compiled after the 
composition of the parts, or writings, of which they are 
respectively formed ; as the book of Psalms, the book of 
Proverbs (which consists of several collections of those 
ascribed to Solomon, together with those ascribed to Agar, 
and those, as is said, of the mother of a King Lemuel, who 
is not elsewhere mentioned*), and the works of some of the 
prophets, which consist of separate and unconnected pro- 
phecies or poems. In the compilation of the latter works 
there is little doubt that errors have been committed; and 
that compositions have been ascribed to some of the prophets, 
particularly to Isaiah, of which they were not the authors. 
The book of Nehemiah, likewise, was originally united 
with that of Ezra, as forming together with it one work, to 
which the name of the latter was given; and it appears 
that Ezra was regarded as in some sense the author of 
both. Each of these two books, moreover, appears to be a 
compilation, inartificially put together, so as to occasion 
historical and chronological difficulties. Only a portion of 
each can be referred to the individual whose name it bears. 


Ir has been commonly said by modern writers, that 
Ezra, after the return from the Captivity, revised and re- 
edited the books of the Old Testament; that is, as the 
proposition must be understood, those books which were 
extant at the time of his performing this work. The state- 
ment rests on a Jewish tradition. But this tradition first 
appears at much too late a period to be regarded as any 
evidence of the fact. It, moreover, presents itself in a 
shape obviously fabulous. It is not mentioned by Philo or 
Josephus; nor is it found in the Talmud. There is a 





* See Proverbs i. 1; x.1; xxv.1; xxx. 1; xxxi. 1. 
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passage in what is called the Second Book of Esdras 
(Ezra), a book of uncertain origin and date, published 
among the Apocrypha of the English Bible, which appears 
to be founded on it. In this passage the Law is said to 
have been burnt, so that no man knew the things that had 
been done by God; and Ezra is represented as proposing, 
through the assistance of the Holy Spirit, to write over 
again what had been written in the Law.* The tradition 
in question is to be traced principally in the works of the 
Christian fathers, who undoubtedly derived it from the 
Jews. The earliest writer by whom it is distinctly men- 
tioned is Irenzus, who lived six centuries after the time of 
Ezra. He says, that, “the Scriptures having been de- 
stroyed ” at the time of the Captivity, God “ inspired Ezra to 
put in order all the words of the preceding prophets, and to 
restore to the people the Law which was given by Moses.” + 
A similar account is found in Clement of Alexandria. The 
Scriptures being destroyed, he says, Ezra was inspired to 
renew them, and to make them known again to the people. t 
Tertullian says, that “it is well known that, after the de- 
struction of Jerusalem by the Babylonians, the whole body 
of the Jewish writings was restored anew by Ezra.” § 
Chrysostom seems to have been unwilling to admit the 
marvellous part of the story in its full extent; for, though he 
speaks of the books of the Jewish Scriptures as having 
been burnt, he appears not to have been disposed to believe 
that they were utterly destroyed. God, he says, who had 
inspired Moses and the Prophets, “ inspired another ad- 
mirable man, Ezra, to set them forth, and put them together 


* 2 Esdras xiv. 21, seqq. 

t Cont. Heres, Lib. III. ¢. 21. § 2. p. 216. 
{ Stromat. I. § 21. p. 392. § 22. p. 410. 

§ De Cultu Feminarum, § 3. p. 151. 
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Srom their remains.”* Theodoret, on the other hand, 
represents the books as having been entirely destroyed, and 
restored by Ezra, through divine inspiration.t The tra- 
dition which appears under these forms shows, that the 
Jews, at the time when they transmitted their ancient books 
to Christians, were ignorant of the history of them, and had 
substituted fables for facts. ) 

This is further made evident by a tradition preserved in 
the Talmud concerning their canonical books.{ ‘ Moses,” 
it is there said, “‘ wrote his book, the section concerning 
Balaam,§ and Job. Joshua wrote his book, and eight verses 
which are in the Law. || Samuel wrote his book, the book 
of Judges, and Ruth. David wrote the book of Psalms 
with the assistance [ per manus] of ten of the Elders, Adam, 
Melchisedec, Abraham, Moses, Heman, Jeduthan, Asaph, 
and the three sons of Korah.{{ Jeremiah wrote his book, 
the book of Kings, and the Lamentations. Hezekiah [the 


* Homil. VIII. in Epist. ad Hebreos. 

t Interpret. in Cant, Cantic. Opp. I. 984, 985, 

¢ Vid. Wolfii Biblioth. Rabbin. Tom. II. pp. 2, 3. 

§ “‘ The section concerning Balaam, or of Balaam.” These words 
have been differently understood by the later Jewish commentators, 
Some suppose, that Moses wrote a separate account of Balaam, apart 
from the Pentateuch. Others, that the account found in the Penta- 
teuch (Numbers xxii- xxiv.) was translated by Moses from a book 
written by Balaam himself. See Fabricii Codex Pseudepig. V. T. 
Tom. I. pp. 809, 810. 

|| This seems to refer to what is said in Joshua xxiv. 26. 

1 The Jews ascribed the ninety-second Psalm to Adam, the hun- 
dred and tenth to Melchisedec, the ninetieth to Moses, whose name 
appears in the inscription to it in our English Bible, and others to the 
different individuals mentioned, whose names, with the exception of 
that of Abraham, are likewise found in the present inscriptions of the 
Psalms. 
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king of Judah], with his ministers, wrote* the prophecies 
of Isaiah, the Proverbs, the Canticles, and Ecclesiastes. 
The men of the Great Synagoguet wrote Ezekiel, the 
twelve Minor Prophets, Daniel, and Esther. Ezra wrote 
his book and the Chronicles.” 


Tus far we have found nothing which bears the charac- 
ter of historical evidence to show that Moses was the author 
of the Pentateuch. We have found no proof, even that such 
was the opinion of the Jews in the time of Ezra. Nor, 
indeed, have we found any decisive proof, that the Penta- 
teuch was in existence in his time; for we have no good 
reason for believing, that, when the Law of Moses is spoken 
of, the Pentateuch is necessarily intended. But, could it be 
proved that the Pentateuch, in the time of Ezra, was be- 





* This word wrote, here, and where it is again italicized, appears 
to be used very loosely, and in different senses, in respect to the differ- 
ent books mentioned. It is to be understood, perhaps, in reference to 
some of these books, as meaning that the persons spoken of committed 
to writing what before had been orally preserved ; and, in respect to 
others, that they brought together the different parts of which the 
book is formed; that they compiled it. In reference to the book of 
Esther, it may mean that they composed it. 

The notion, that Hezekiah, with his associates, was engaged in this 
work, was undoubtedly derived from Proverbs xxv. 1. “ These are 
also proverbs of Solomon, which the men of Hezekiah, king of Judah, 
copied out.” 

t The Great Synagogue, according to a fiction of the Jewish Rab- 
bins, was a council of one hundred and twenty men, over whom Ezra 
presided, and who assisted him in the reéstablishment of the polity 
and religion of the nation after the return of the Jews to Palestine. 
See Buxtorf’s Tiberias, Cap. X. p. 98, seqq. 

t By “his book,” as already mentioned, is meant not only that 
which passes under the name of Ezra, but likewise that ascribed to 
Nehemiah. 
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lieved by the Jews to be the work of Moses, we should still 
be a thousand years distant from the time of Moses; and 
an opinion respecting the authorship of a book, existing at 
a period a thousand years distant from the time of its sup- 
posed writer, cannot be regarded as historical evidence. 


Iv is clear, therefore, from the nature of the case, that 
there exists no historical evidence, that Moses was the 
author of the Pentateuch, unless it may be found in some 
of the other books, which compose the Jewish canon. No 
other documents make such an approach toward the time 
of Moses, as may entitle them to any weight in support of 
the supposition, that he was the author of the Pentateuch. 
We will, then, next consider the historical evidence which 
has been thought to be furnished by the Old Testament itself. 

In the other books of the Old Testament there are refer- 
ences to various narratives and laws now found in the 
Pentateuch, and these references have been considered as 
proving, that the Pentateuch was in existence before their 
composition, and consequently as furnishing indirect proof 
that it was written by Moses. But such references afford 
no ground for these conclusions; for, if the Pentateuch 
were not the work of Moses, it was undoubtedly, in great 
part, a compilation (derived from ancient authorities, written 
or oral, or both), which was made for the purpose of em- 
bodying and preserving the traditions and national laws of 
the Jews; and there is no reason why these traditions and 
laws should not have been referred to as well before its 
existence as after. 

In the Book of Joshua there is repeated mention of “ the 
Book of the Law of Moses”; and hence it has been ar- 
gued, that we have evidence of the earliest date to justify 
us in ascribing the Pentateuch to Moses. But such is not 
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the case. We must here, as elsewhere, keep in mind, that 
there is nothing to identify “the Book of the Law of 
Moses,” or, in other words, a written collection of the laws 
ascribed to Moses, with the whole Pentateuch, previously 
to the time when it may be proved, by wholly independent 
evidence, that those laws were to be found in the last four 
books of the Pentateuch, and that the whole five had be- 
come so connected together as to be designated by the 
common title of “the Book of the Law.” But, though it 
may be well to keep this consideration in view, yet it is not 
important in its bearing on the case before us. The main 
fact to be at present attended to is, that there is no evidence 
to show, when or by whom the Book of Joshua was written. 
Its history and age are at least as uncertain as those of the 
five books ascribed to Moses; and it is so connected with 
them, and liable to so many common or similar objections, 
that its authority must stand or fall together with that of 
the Pentateuch.* 


* Tt is remarkable, that the references in Joshua to a Book of the 
Law, when taken together, are of such a character, as rather to throw 
discredit on the work in which they are found, than to serve to con- 
firm the credit of any other. In the first chapter (vv. 7, 8.) Joshua is 
represented as being enjoined by the Lord “ to do according to all the 
Law which Moses commanded,” and “to meditate day and night 
on the Book of the Law.”” Here, by “ the Book of the Law,” it may 
seem that the writer intended either the whole Pentateuch, or the 
book of Deuteronomy alone. I mention the last supposition, because 
there seem to be no clear references in Joshua to any book of the 
Pentateuch except Deuteronomy. If, however, this book alone were 
referred to as the Book of the Law, it would prove the writer’s igno- 
rance or disregard of the four other books of the Pentateuch, and 
afford proof, that in his day they were either not in existence, or not 
attributed to Moses. It may be assumed, therefore, that the whole 
Pentateuch is meant. In the last chapter (v. 26.) it is said, that 
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In the seventh verse of the fortieth Psalm, ascribed to 
David, there is ‘mention of a book, which has been 








Joshua wrote “ these words” (it is not clear what words are in- 
tended) in “ the Book of the Law of God.” Here again it may seem, 
that some copy either of Deuteronomy or of the whole Pentateuch is 
intended. In the eighth chapter, after the account of the taking 
of Ai, on the confines of Palestine, Joshua is immediately represented 
as proceeding, with the whole nation of the Israelites, to Mount Ebal 
in the centre of the enemy’s country, (fearless of his foes, and unmo- 
lested by them,) and there erecting an altar according to the direc- 
tions in “the Book of the Law of Moses.” (v. 31.) The directions 
referred to are in the twenty-seventh chapter of Deuteronomy; and 
“the Book of the Law of Moses”’ must have the same meaning here 
as the corresponding terms in the passages before quoted. But the 
narrative immediately goes on to say (vv. 32, 34, 35.) that Joshua wrote 
on the stones of the altar, in the presence of the children of Israel, 
“a copy of the Law of Moses ”’ ; and “afterwards read all the words of 
the Law, the blessings and cursings, according to all that is written in 
the Book of the Law. There was not a word of all that Moses com- 
manded, which Joshua read not before all the congregation of Israel.” 
Here, as it is incredible that Joshua should have engraved, or written, 
the whole Pentateuch on the stones of the altar, it has been imagined 
by some, that only the book of Deuteronomy was intended; but 
this is also incredible. Others, therefore, have supposed, that “ the 
Law of Moses”’ here means only the blessings and cursings recorded 
in the twenty-seventh and twenty-eighth chapters of Deuteronomy. 
But this is inconsistent with the use of the term, not merely else- 
where, but, as we have seen, in this account itself. These blessings 
and curses are nowhere else called “‘ the Law of Moses,” nor could 
they be so with propriety. They were the sanctions of the Law, not 
the Law itself. Beside, it is evident that Joshua read to the people 
the same which he had written on the altar. Now, according to the 
directions in Deuteronomy (xxvii. 14.), it was not his business, but 
that of the Levites, to pronounce those blessings and curses. Others, 
therefore, have thought, that by “the Law of Moses,” as here used, 
the ten Commandments only are meant. But, beside that this sup- 
position, like that last mentioned, gives a meaning to the term incon- 
sistent with its common use, and especially with its use inrmediately 
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supposed to be the Pentateuch. The verse is thus given 
in the Common Version. 
“Then, said I, Lo, I come: in the volume of the book * 


it is written of me.” 





before, it may be added, that, if the writer had only intended to say, 
that Joshua read the ten Commandments, he would hardly have in- 
sisted so strongly upon his having read the whole Law, omitting not 
a word. 

The relation, therefore, appears not like the history of a real event, 
but like the narrative of one who did not well consider what he was 
writing. 

But this account in the Book of Joshua is to be compared with the 
directions which Moses is represented to have given, in Deuteronomy 
xxvii. 2-8. On these directions it is founded, and they are liable to 
similar objections with the account itself. Moses, it is said, ordered, 
that after the Israelites had passed the Jordan, they should “ set up 
great stones, and plaster them with plaster,’ “and write upon the 
stones all the words of this Law, very plainly.” By “all the words of 
this Law,”’ it is clear, from a comparison of many passages in Deu- 
teronomy, in which these or equivalent terms are used, that the 
author or compiler of that book could have meant nothing less than 
the whole body of laws contained in it. On the supposition, that the 
book of Deuteronomy originally formed a part of the Pentateuch, 
and was written by Moses in connexion with the other four books, 
the terms in question must denote the whole Pentateuch. For Moses, 
it is said (xxxi. 24-26,), “made an end of writing the words of this 
Law in a book,” and gave it to the Levites to be deposited by the side 
of the ark of the covenant, for a witness against the nation. Had he 
written the whole of the Pentateuch, he would not have separated 
the book of Deuteronomy from it to be thus preserved alone, as 
containing the words of the Law. We cannot on that supposition 
believe that the book, which he gave to the Levites to be thus scru- 
pulously cared for, was not the whole Pentateuch, with the excep- 
tion, of course, of those portions of it which he could not have 
written, That it was the whole Pentateuch has generally been ad- 
mitted, or contended for, by those who have regarded the Pentateuch 
as the work of Moses. 

* The words should be rendered ; “in the scroll of the book,” mean- 
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The meaning of the words is uncertain, and they have 
been variously rendered and explained. But the passage, 
however understood, would, at most, prove only, that in the 
time of David (if he were its writer), that is, according to 
the common computation, about four centuries after the 
death of Moses, the Jews possessed some book which they 
believed to teach what God had prescribed to them. There 
is no evidence that this book was the Pentateuch. On the 
contrary, it seems altogether improbable, that it was any 
book inculcating the ceremonial law of the Jews, as that is 
laid down in the Pentateuch, considering how the passage 
is introduced and connected. Such, on the contrary, is 
the unqualified manner in which it is asserted, that sacrifices 
were not required by God, that the passage may be con- 
sidered as affording strong proof, that, at the time when it 
was written, the Pentateuch did not exist. 

«In sacrifice and oblation thou hast no pleasure: 

Mine ears thou hast opened : * 
Burnt-offering and sin-offering thou dost not desire: 
Therefore, I said, Lo, I come: 
In the scroll of the book it is written of me: 
Oh my God! to do thy will is my delight, 
And thy law dwells in my heart.” ¢ 
In the scroll of the book it is written of me: this is a 


ing simply “the book.” The periphrasis (which was perhaps used 
as a more solemn expression) is founded on the manner in. which 
books were anciently written, in the form of a roll. 

* That is, Thou hast made me hear thy voice; Thou hast en- 
abled me to understand thy will. 

+ This version varies a little from that of the Rev. Dr. Noyes; 
whose Translations of the Psalms, of Job, and of the Prophets are, I 
believe, well entitled to the reputation they enjoy, among those to 
whom they are known, of being the best in our language. 
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verbal rendering; and in these words it may seem most 
probable, that the Psalmist did not refer to any book, 
properly speaking, but to that book, in which, according to 
an imagination common from his day to our own, God is 
conceived of as recording both what he sees, and more 
especially what he wills and purposes, — the book, as it 
may be called, of the Divine Mind.* He may be under- 
stood as saying, Lo! I come, as thou hast written, that is, 
as thou hast purposed, concerning me. 

With the exception of the passages that have been re- 
ferred to in the Book of Joshua, there is no express men- 
tion of a Book of the Law ascribed to Moses in any writing 
of the Old Testament, which has been supposed to be of 
an age prior to the Captivity.t No such book is mentioned 
in the Books, or rather Book, of uel. By the prophets, 
the public teachers of religion among the Jews, such a 
book is nowhere spoken of. No evidence can be drawn 
from their writings of the existence of the Pentateuch, or of 
any book ascribed to Moses as its author. The fact is 
important as regards our present inquiry. It amounts to 
more than a mere absence of proof, that Moses was the 





* See Psalm lvi. 8; Ixix. 28; Ixxxvii.6; exxxix. 16. Isaiah iv. 3; 
xxxiv. 16; Ixv.6. Daniel yii. 10; xii, 1. Exod. xxxii. 32, 33. 

+ The Captivity commenced, according to the common computa- 
tion, in the year 606 before Christ, that is, about eight centuries and 
a half after the death of Moses. — I except, in the sentence above, the 
book of Joshua, because that has been supposed to have been written 
before the Captivity, and even by Joshua himself. Nothing can well 
be more untenable than the latter supposition. The fact, that it was 
ascribed to him by the same Jewish tradition which has assigned their 
supposed authors to other parts of the Old Testament, serves to show 
how little credit that tradition is entitled to. We have no knowledge 
by whom the book of Joshua was written. Its composition was 
apparently subsequent to that of Deuteronomy. 
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author of the Pentateuch. Considering that the prophets 
were the public teachers of religion, the fact, that there is 
no distinct notice in their writings of a book ascribed to 
the great Lawgiver of the nation, a book which must have 
been the fundamental document in all that concerned re- 
ligion, creates a strong suspicion that no such book was in 
existence, or, as regards the prophets after the Captivity, 
that no such book had been handed down with the au- 
thority of antiquity. What should we think of a series of 
Christian teachers, from whose works no satisfactory evi- 
dence could be deduced of the existence of the New 
Testament? 

We come, then, to the Books of Kings, or rather the 
Book of Kings, as it should be called, there being no 
ground for the division either of Samuel, the Kings, or the 
Chronicles, into two books. Each was reckoned in the 
Hebrew Canon but as one work. The Book of Kings (to 
speak of it in the singular number) is brought down to the 
thirty-seventh year of the Captivity,* about nine centuries, 
as commonly computed, after the death of Moses. It is 
unimportant, as it regards our present inquiry, whether it 
was written, or rather compiled, during the continuance, or 
after the termination, of the Captivity. Any testimony in 
this work, did such testimony exist, to the supposed fact, 
that Moses wrote the Pentateuch nine hundred years before, 
would be of no weight. But the work contains no testi- 
mony to this effect. We find words ascribed to David, as 
his dying charge to Solomon, in which he exhorts him 
‘to keep all the statutes, commands, decrees, and ordi- 
nances of the Lord, as written in the Law of Moses.” + 


* 2 Kings xxv. 27. t 1 Kings ii. 3. Com4, . 
7 wee Bel KV. 120 = 
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The writer speaks in his own person of “ what is written in 
the Law of Moses,” quoting a passage to be found only in 
Deuteronomy.* And he gives an account of the discovery in 
the Temple, by the high-priest Hilkiah, of ‘the Book of 
the Law,” during the reign of Josiah.t (B. C. 624, as com- 
puted.) These and other passages in which “the Law,” or 
“‘the Law of Moses,” is mentioned, prove, that before the 
composition of the Book of the Kings, the Jews possessed 
a written code of laws, which bore the name of Moses. 
But, without supposing this code to have been written by 
Moses, we cannot doubt that, by whomever compiled, it 
included all those precepts and laws which were given, or 
which the Jews believed to have been given, by him. As 
many as could by any plausible tradition, or perhaps by 
any plausible invention, be ascribed to him, would be so 
ascribed. Additional laws might be represented as mere 
deductions from those of which he was the real or reputed 
author. Hence it is easy to understand, why a code of 
Jewish laws, whenever compiled, should be called the Law 
of Moses. But the existence of such a code does not prove 
that the five books of the Pentateuch were written by 
Moses. 

On the contrary, it seems impossible plausibly to recon- 
cile the narrative just referred to, of the discovery in the 
Temple of a copy of ‘the Book of the Law,” with the 
supposition, that this book was the Pentateuch, and that 
the Pentateuch was written by Moses. It is plain that, 
according to that account, the book was before unknown to 
Josiah, a religious prince, to his secretary Shaphan, and to 
the high-priest Hilkiah. It cannot, therefore, be supposed, 
that the existence of such a book was known to any of the 





2 


. . 7} xi earl 
* 2 Kings xiv. 6. Comp. Deut, apaabiag, t 2 Kings xxii. 8, seqq. 
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higher officers of the state, or to any of the principal priests ; 
and, if during a religious reign, which had continued for 
eighteen years, it was unknown to them, we cannot reason- 
ably suppose that it was known to any one, or, to say the 
least, that it was generally known. But the Pentateuch, 
if written by Moses, was the most venerable and valuable 
possession of the nation, and an object of the highest in- 
terest, not only to every religious man, but to every Jew not 
destitute of the love of his country, or a sense of the true 
honor of his people. It was the work in which the Law- 
giver of the nation, the messenger of God, had related the 
wonderful events of his own ministry, and announced those 
ordinances which God had appointed through him. It was 
not merely the proper foundation of the religion and polity 
of the state, it was in itself the national code of laws, civil 
and ceremonial. It is difficult to believe that such a book 
should have been so forgotten. It had survived the long 
period (about three centuries, as commonly supposed,) of 
anarchy, barbarism, and subjugation, following the death of 
Joshua. If it had ever been recognised and honored as 
the work of Moses, it must have been so in the age of Solo- 
mon. From his reign to that of Josiah was a period of 
somewhere about three centuries and a half. According 
to the history, the kings of Judah, during the larger 
part of this time, maintained the national religion. If 
these kings knew and regarded an express ordinance con- 
tained in the Pentateuch,* they had each made a copy of 
it. If they knew and obeyed another requisition, they had 
caused it to be read to the assembled people every Sab- 
batical year.t We have, indeed, good reason to believe 
that this had not been done; for, as we shall hereafter have 





* Deuteronomy xvii. 18. + Ibid. xxxi. 10, 11. 
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occasion to remark, the Sabbatical years had not been 
observed. But, had the Pentateuch been in existence and 
regarded as the work of Moses, it cannot be supposed, that, 
during the long periods when the kings of Judah ‘did 
right in the sight of the Lord,” they took no effectual means 
of making known to the people the fundamental book of 
their religion, and the code of laws which they were bound 
to obey, or that there were not many among the priests, the 
prophets, and the better sort of the nation, who were always 
interested in its study and preservation._ We may compare 
the period of less than four centuries between the reigns of 
Solomon and Josiah, with the period of fourteen centuries, 
which intervened between the destruction of Jerusalem and 
the first printing of the Pentateuch. During this time, the 
Jews, though scattered among their enemies, and every- 
where trampled down by hatred and cruelty, preserved, 
even amid the barbarism of the dark ages, copies of what 
they then considered as the work of Moses, though few 
only of their number were able to read it. But, according 
to the narrative in the Book of Kings, if we suppose it to 
relate to the Pentateuch, and suppose the Pentateuch to be 
the work of Moses, it would appear that this work, carry- 
ing with it the authority of God, and of the highest interest 
to the nation, had been so little valued, and had fallen into 
such oblivion, that, but for an accident, or an interposition 
of Providence, it might have perished from men’s know- 
ledge; and this, though other works written before the 
Captivity were preserved, and though there had been for 
two centuries a succession of prophets in Judah and Israel, 
whose works escaped such neglect. 

It follows, therefore, as I conceive, that, whatever were 
the book produced in the reign of Josiah, it could not have 
been the Pentateuch, if the Pentateuch were the work of 
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Moses. But, if it were any other book, the Pentateuch was 
not then in existence, or not considered as the work of 
Moses, for, had it been in existence and so considered, no 
other book would have been entitled “the Book of the 
Law,” and produced for the regulation of the national 
religion. 

The book actually produced was, according to the narra- 
tive concerning it, a body of laws, professedly resting on 
divine authority. It may have been one of the documents 
afterwards made use of in the formation of the Pentateuch. 
Perhaps it was, as some have conjectured, the book of 
Deuteronomy, or perhaps it was a book which afterwards 
served for the basis of that work. It was brought forward 
to aid the reformation from idolatry under Josiah; and the 
story of its being accidentally found in the Temple may be 
thought to have been what was considered a justifiable 
artifice, to account for the appearance of a book hitherto 
unknown. 


In tracing our course downward from Moses we have 
now arrived at the period of the reéstablishment of the 
Jews in Palestine, after the Captivity, the period to which 
we have before ascended. It is unnecessary to examine 
critically any supposed notices of the Pentateuch in the 
books of the Old Testament written after that event. We 
have seen, that, when the Book of Kings was written, a 
code of national laws was extant, ascribed to Moses; and 
those supposed notices prove nothing more. 


On reviewing the ground we have gone over it may 
appear, that no direct historical evidence exists, that the 
Pentateuch was the work of Moses, But it may be said, 
that there is strong indirect evidence for this supposition, 
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in the fact, that from the time of Moses the Levitical Law 
was regarded by the Jews as their national law; that its 
religious rites were observed by them, its festivals cele- 
brated, and all its statutes, civil and criminal, considered 
as binding, except when the nation fell into sin and idol- 
atry. 

In such statements much is assumed which cannot be 
proved. It appears, that before the Captivity there was a 
temple at Jerusalem, and priests and Levites, and sacrifices, 
and other religious rites; but it does not appear, that the 
Levitical Law had been, from the time of Moses, the 
national law of the Jews. On the contrary, there is much 
that is inconsistent with this supposition. 

In proof of it we must not argue from books written after 
the return of the Jews to Palestine, when we may suppose the 
Pentateuch to have been in existence, and the Levitical Law 
to have been established. From the circumstances of the 
case, the evidence, direct or indirect, which they may seem 
to afford, is altogether questionable. I refer particularly to 
the books of Ezra, Nehemiah, Malachi, and the Chronicles, 
The compiler of the Chronicles, especially, seems to have 
given a strong coloring to the ancient history of his nation, 
derived from the feelings, customs, and institutions of his 
own age, for the purpose of recommending the Levitical 
Law to his countrymen by the supposed example and 
authority of their ancestors. His work appears to have 
been founded principally on the Books of Samuel and the 
Kings; or, to say the least, there is no probability, that, in 
the portion of his history coincident with what is contained 
in those books, he had any other authentic documents than 
what their authors possessed. But in comparing the ac- 
counts in those books with the accounts in the Chronicles, 
we see at once how much the author of this later work has 
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added concerning priests and Levites, and religious cere- 
monies. As a single illustration of the general character 
of his work we may take the narrative of the removal of 
the ark by David to Jerusalem, in the thirteenth, fifteenth, 
and sixteenth chapters of the first book of Chronicles, as 
compared with the account in the sixth chapter of the 
second book of Samuel. In the Chronicles the priests 
and Levites play a principal part. In the Book of Samuel 
they do not appear at all The ark is not borne by 
Levites, as it should have been, according to the Levitical 
Law, and, contrary to that Law, the sacrifices are offered 
not by priests but by David.* ~ 

Without entering into any critical inquiry, but receiving 
the accounts of the earlier Jewish historians, as they lie 
before us, it is evident, that, from the death of Joshua to 
the time when David proposed to erect a national temple, 
(a period, as computed, of about four centuries,) there 
could have been, consistently with the accounts in the 
books of Judges and of Samuel, no regular observance 
of the Levitical Law by the Jewish nation. Nor in the 





* The character of the Book of Chronicles, as stated above, was 
first, I believe, distinctly pointed out and illustrated by De Wette, in 
his “ Critical Essay on the Credibility of the Books of the Chroni- 
cles’, (in German.) Though one may be far from assenting to all that 
is said by De Wette, yet what is essential in his positions respecting 
the Chronicles seems to be satisfactorily established ; and, if so, this 
work cannot be considered as trustworthy, where it varies from the 
earlier historians, or adds to their accounts. 

In the first part of his Antiquities of the Jews, Josephus could have 
had no other good authority, than the books of the Old Testament. 
His work, therefore, affords an example of the license with which a 
Jewish historian might remodel and add to the history of his coun- 
trymen ; and we have no reason to be surprised, if we find a similar 
character in the earlier author of the Chronicles. 
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interval between the time when Solomon fell into idolatry * 
and the time of the Captivity could this law have been 
uniformly respected by the Jews as their national law; 
considering the separation of the people into two kingdoms, 
which was contrary to it, and the frequent occurrence of 
idolatrous kings, during whose reigns it must, if it existed, 
have been in abeyance. In the time of Josiah, as we have 
seen, “the Book of the Law” was generally unknown ; 
and the apparently accidental discovery of such a book 
(less than twenty years, as computed, before the commence- 
ment of the Captivity) is represented as a momentous event 
leading to the reéstablishment of the national religion. 

It is to be observed, that these obvious facts are not 
adduced to disprove the antiquity of the Levitical Law; 
they are only brought forward to show, that no proof of its 
being derived from Moses can be founded on the suppo- 
sition, that it was the national law of the Jews from the 
time of Moses. Of this supposition no satisfactory evidence 
exists; for, as has been remarked, we cannot rely on the 
historical books written after the Captivity, when the Le- 
vitical Law was in operation; for these books were, to all 
appearance, conformed to the opinions and feelings of this 
later time. But there is not only a want of satisfactory 
evidence in proof of the supposition; there is, beside the 
leading facts that have been mentioned, other direct evi- 
dence to the contrary, to which we will now advert. 

The author of the Book of Kings relates, that after the 
discovery of the Book of the Law, in the reign of Josiah, 





* Among the many similar facts, which characterize the Book of 
Chronicles as a work adapted to the opinions and feelings of the Jews 
after the Captivity, when the Levitical Law was established, it may 
be observed that it omits all mention of the idolatry of Solomon. 
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a passover was celebrated in Jerusalem, and adds; ‘‘ Such 
a passover had not been kept from the days of the Judges, 
who judged Israel, nor in all the days of the kings of 
Israel, nor of the kings of Judah.” * With the exception 
of what is found in the Pentateuch itself, this is the only 
mention of the keeping of a passover in any historical book 
of earlier date than the Chronicles; nor is there in the 
Prophets who wrote before the Captivity, any distinct 
allusion to what afterwards became the great national 
festival. If the writer of the Book of Kings meant to say, 
that so splendid a passover had not been celebrated before, 
not even in the days of Solomon, this would be almost 
equivalent to saying, that no passover had been celebrated 
at all. Ifhis meaning were, that the rites of the ceremo- 
nial Law were more strictly observed than they had been 
before, the remark must imply, that they were then for the 
first time fully observed since the days of the Judges. 

In the Book of Nehemiah, written more than a thousand 
years after the death of Moses, there is a mention of the 
celebration of the Feast of Tabernacles ;+ and, in speaking 
of it, the writer says, “‘ Since the days of Joshua the son of 
Nun to that day had not the children of Israel done so.” 
*“ We see,” says the learned Joseph Mede,t¢ “how ex- 
pressly this Feast of Tabernacles was commanded yearly to 
be observed. Nevertheless, which is past all belief, it was 
never kept, at least in this main circumstance of dwelling 
in booths from the time of Joshua till after their return 
from Captivity.” Le Clerc remarks, that “ this law [the 





* 2 Kings xxiii. 22. 

+ Nehemiah, ch. viii. Comp. Ezra iii. 4-6, which I suppose to 
relate to the same celebration. 

¢ Discourse xlviii. Works, p. 268. Ed. 1679. § Comment. in loc. 
PT eg bbwe fob f JSOm-tn , J, 3,7 
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law respecting the Feast of Tabernables] was neither ob- 
scure nor hard to be observed. But, as I have often 
said, the laws of Moses were never accurately observed.” 
The national festivals, appointed by a ceremonial law, 
are of all its ordinances the least likely to be neglected. 

The writer of the Book of Chronicles himself gives us 
to understand,* that the seventy years of the Captivity 
answered to seventy Sabbatical years which had not been 
kept. If, as is implied in what is said, the Sabbatical year 
had not been observed for between four and five centuries 
preceding the Captivity, that is, for more than five centuries 
before the time of the writer, there is little reason to believe 
that any evidence then existed of its ever having been 
observed. With the Sabbatical years, the years of Jubilee 
were intimately connected, and if there were no Sabbatical 
years, we cannot reasonably suppose that there were any 
years of Jubilee. Yet the laws regarding the Sabbatical 
year and the Jubilee are among the most important of those 
concerning the rights of property, and, at the same time, 
are represented to have been intimately interwoven with 
the theocratical government of the Jews, as implying a 
periodical miracle. 

According to a law in Leviticus,t it was enjoined under 
a severe penalty, that sacrifices should be offered only 
where the Tabernacle was placed. According to another 
law in Deuteronomy, after the Jews were established in 
Palestine, one place of national worship was to be desig- 
nated, where alone sacrifices were to be offered. This one 
place was to be considered as the habitation of Jehovah, 
where alone the people were to seek him and come before 
him. These laws are apparently fundamental among those 


* 2 Chron. xxxyi. 21. t Ch. xvii. 3-9. } ‘Ch. xi, 2-74: 
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relating to the public worship. There is a narrative in the 
Book of Joshua,* according to which their obligation was 
recognised. But it does not appear elsewhere from the 
early Jewish history, extending down to the building of 
Solomon’s temple, that such laws existed. On the con- 
trary, altars were raised and sacrifices offered by holy men 
in various places, and in places where the Tabernacle was 
not; and such facts are related without censure by the 
historian. vOaTME 
Thus, for example. — In the first chapter of the first book 
of Samuel, we find the Tabernacle and the Ark, with Eli 
and his sons, at Shiloh. Here was the house of Jehovah. 
The Ark being taken, and afterwards restored, by the 
Philistines, it was left at Kirjath-jearim, where Eleazar, the 
_son of Abinadab, was consecrated to keep it. Here it 
appears to have been suffered to remain, separated from the 
Tabernacle, for the greater part of the time, during nearly 
half a century, till David removed it to Jerusalem. At one 
period, during this interval, it appears,t that the Taber- 
nacle, with priests, was at Nob, where undoubtedly sacri- 
fices were offered. Meanwhile, Samuel, the prophet of 
Jehovah, called the people together before the Lord at 
Mizpeh, and, though not a priest, offered a burnt-offering. ¢ 
He built an altar to Jehovah at Ramah, the place of his 
residence.§ He assisted at a sacrifice on a high place, 
somewhere in the land of Zuph. || He proposed to offer 
sacrifices at Gilgal.{[] He again called the people before 
Jehovah at Mizpeh.** ‘The people, under his direction, 
reacknowledged Saul as king before Jehovah at Gilgal, 





* Ch, xxii. 10-31. t 1 Samuel, chh. xxi, xxii. 
t Ibid. vii. 5-9. § Ibid. vii. 17. 
|| Ibid. ix. 5, 12, 13. 1 Ibid. x. 8, 
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where they offered peace-offerings.* Bethel was another 
place where Jehovah was sought.+ And, not to multiply 
instances unnecessarily, we afterwards find mention of a 
grandson of Eli, ‘the Lord’s priest in Shiloh, wearing an 
ephod.”’ t 

The author of the Book of Kings, speaking of the state 
of things at the commencement of Solomon’s reign, says, § 
‘The people sacrificed on high places; because there was 
no house built to the Lord until these days.” “ Although,” 
says Le Clerc, || ‘‘ according to the law in Leviticus, sacri- 
fices ought to have been offered only where the Tabernacle 
was placed, yet that law had not hitherto been observed, 
nor was this imputed to the people as an offence.” Solo- 
mon himself, it is related, ‘“ went to sacrifice at Gibeon ; 
for that was the great high place ;” and so far, according 
to the narrative, was his conduct from being blamable, that 
the Lord there gave him the choice of whatever blessings 
he might desire. 

It is true, that in relation to these facts, and others of the 
same kind, it may be said, that we cannot infer that a law 
is not extant from the circumstance of its not being obeyed; 
that all laws are, more or less, disregarded and trans- 
gressed; that Moses was often disobeyed in his lifetime, 
and that, therefore, the Levitical Law may have existed, 
and may have proceeded from Moses, though it was dis- 
obeyed in all the instances that have been mentioned. 
The force of these general remarks is, however, invalidated, 
when we consider, that the instances of supposed disobe- 
dience relate to ordinances most likely to be observed, as 
those concerning the celebration of festivals; to statutes 





* 1 Samuel xi. 15. Tel bideac, (OL $ Ibid. xiv. 3. 
§ 1 Kings iii. 2. || Comment. in loc. 
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essentially affecting the rights of property, and sanctioned 
by the promise of a regular interposition of God,* as those 
concerning the Sabbatical year and the Jubilee; and to 
laws apparently fundamental in the national worship, as 
those directing a single place to be fixed upon for the 
celebration of its rites; and, we may add, though the fact 
has not been dwelt upon before, those appointing the priests 
to be the sole ministers in offering sacrifices. ‘The case 
becomes more striking, when we find that these laws, sup- 
posing them in being, were not only disregarded, but dis- 
regarded without censure, by men who are represented as 
having been highly favored by the Lord. e 

But it is to be kept in mind, that it is not the proper 
purpose of these remarks directly to prove, that the Leviti- 
cal Law was not given by Moses. Perhaps the supposition, 
that it was given by Moses, may be reconcilable with all 
the facts that have been stated. ‘The purpose of the pre- 
ceding remarks has merely been to show, that the supposed 
fact, that the Levitical Law in its present state was from the 
time of Moses the national Law of the Jews, cannot be 
rendered probable ; and, therefore, that this supposed fact 
can afford no proof toward establishing the proposition, that 
Moses was the author of the Pentateuch. 


From the examination we have gone through of the 
books of the Old Testament, it may appear, that the exist- 
ence of the Pentateuch, as we now possess it, cannot be 
traced, by any historical evidence, beyond the return of the 





* 66 And if ye ask, What shall we eat during the seventh year, see- 
ing we must not sow nor gather in our increase? I answer, I will 
command my blessing upon you in the sixth year, and it shall bring 
forth produce for three years.” Leviticus xxv. 20, 21. 
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Jews from their Captivity. According to a Jewish tradition 
before quoted,* they possessed on their return no copy of 
the Pentateuch. This tradition flattered none of their 
prejudices concerning it, and no national feeling ; and this 
circumstance affords some presumption, that it was founded 
on truth. It is such a tradition as might naturally arise, 
if the compilation and fashioning of the Pentateuch were 
subsequent to the Captivity; and one of which no account 
can be given, if this were not the fact. 

If, indeed, the Pentateuch were not written by Moses, 
perhaps we cannot with probability assign to it, in its present 
form, an earlier date than some time after the return of the 
Jews from their Captivity. When restored to Palestine, 
their national polity was to be reéstablished ; they were 
again to be formed into a state. To effect this end, it was 
requisite that a written code of laws should be provided. 
In forming such a code their ancient laws would naturally 
be revived. Some, perhaps, were inserted, of which only 
a traditionary story existed, and which, it is not probable, 
ever had been, or ever were subsequently, observed ; such, 
for example, as the law respecting the Sabbatical year.? 


* See pp. Ixxiii-Ixxv. 

t I, of course, attach no credit to the story of Josephus (Antiq. 
Jud. Lib. XI. cap. 8. § 5.) respecting the remission of the tribute of 
every seventh year, obtained by the Jews from Alexander, which he 
apparently means to imply was on account of their observance of the 
Sabbatical years. His whole narrative concerning Alexander's inter- 
view with the Jewish high-priest, and of his favor to the Jewish 
nation, is unquestionably fabulous. It shows this character on its 
very face ; and it has been made evident by Moyle, and others, that 
it will bear no critical examination. See Moyle’s Correspondence 
with Prideaux, in the second volume of his Works, p. 26, seqq. Mit- 
ford’s History of Greece, Ch. XLVIII. § 4. note 16.— Mitford, through 
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New laws, we may suppose, were added to the old; and 
ceremonies, there is little doubt, were multiplied. At the 
same time, a strong national feeling must have revived 
among the Jews, together with a sense of their peculiar 
relation to God. The history of that dispensation which 
allied them to God would thus become an object of great 
interest. All traditions concerning it, written and oral, 
would be sought out and preserved. The laws of the 
nation would be ascribed, as far as possible, to their 
divinely-commissioned Lawgiver; and for this it is not 
unlikely that some remaining book or books of their an- 
cient laws, as well as the current of tradition, afforded 
abundant pretence. Thus, from written documents, and 
oral traditions, we may suppose the Pentateuch to have 
been compiled by some of those who held the highest 
authority in the new state. Such a book, or rather, such a 





some mistake, says that the story is told also “ in the book of Macca- 
bees.” 

Josephus is not a writer to be trusted in any questionable case. 
It may be worth while to produce a single other illustration of his 
character, in a matter of some curiosity, which has not, so far as I 
know, been before brought to notice. Making a computation from 
the number of lambs sacrificed at the passover, he seems to imply, 
that the number of Jews who had assembled at Jerusalem to celebrate 
the passover, and who were shut up in the city when besieged by 
Titus, was more than two millions and a half. But, putting aside 
this larger number, he expressly asserts, that those who perished in 
the siege were eleven hundred thousand. (De Bello Jud. Lib. VI. 
c.9.) The walls of the city, he elsewhere says (Ibid. Lib. V. c.5, 
§ 3), were thirty-three stadia in circumference. They, therefore, 
included less than one square mile. Buta square mile, if levelled, 
and free from buildings and thorough-fares, would have afforded 
for each of the eleven hundred thousand persons, for himself, his 
furniture, utensils, provisions, and arms, a space of but a little more 
than five feet square. 
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collection of books, under the circumstances of the time, 
and with the excited feelings of the people, would be readily 
received, If some fabrications proceeded from the com- 
pilers, we should be slow, considering the state of ancient 
morality, and the loose notions of truth then prevailing, to 
bring this as a very grave charge against them. That the 
books were originally ascribed to Moses as their author is 
highly improbable; for, if their compilers had had any 
intention of representing him as their author, they would 
naturally have made him speak in the first person, and they 
would not have introduced the various passages which, it is 
obvious, at the first glance, that he could not have written, 
as, for example, the account of his own death. But the 
Pentateuch was called “the Book of Moses’’; and in 
this, as in numberless other cases, the ambiguity of lan- 
guage may have led into error. This title, meaning a book 
containing the history and laws of Moses, might easily, in 
process of time, in an uncritical age and nation, come to 
be interpreted as signifying a book written by Moses. 
The belief, that he was the author of the whole of the 
Pentateuch was undoubtedly greatly facilitated by the fact, 
that he is represented in it as having committed much or 
the whole of the Levitical Law to writing, and by the 
readiness with which a supposition would be admitted, 
which ascribed a book of such a character to the inspired 
Lawgiver of the nation. 

Such may have been the origin of the Pentateuch, sup- 
posing it not to be the work of Moses. But it is to be 
recollected, that the main question before us is not, whether 
this particular hypothesis concerning its formation be prob- 
able, but whether it was written by Moses. In support of 
the proposition, that he was its author, there is, as we have 
seen, properly speaking, no historical evidence. In all 
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common cases this fact would be decisive of the question; 
since it would be’ wholly unreasonable to ascribe a work to 
a particular author, when we have no evidence that it was 
ascribed to him before a thousand years after his death. 
Whether this case be an extraordinary one, to which pecu- 
liar proof is applicable, is a question to which we shall 
hereafter attend, so far as is necessary. But it may here be 
recollected, that in our search for historical evidence, we 
have not only seen that such evidence is wanting, but have 
found reasons for believing that the books in question were 
not written by Moses. For it is not credible that these 
books, if written by Moses, and carrying with them the 
authority of God, should not have been appealed to by the 
prophets, the public teachers of the religion of God, who 
ought to have made them the basis of their instructions. 
Nor is it credible, that they should have come so near 
perishing, as to be saved only by a providential discovery, 
just before the nation fell into ruin and captivity. The 
tradition of the Jews, that no copy of them was extant on 
the return of the nation from their Captivity, favors much 
more the supposition, that they had their origin after that 
event, than the supposition which ascribes them to Moses. 
And if it appear, that before that event fundamental ordi- 
nances of the Levitical Law were not observed, and even 
that individuals specially favored by Heaven acted contrary 
to them without censure from God or man, it affords a pre- 
sumption, more or less strong, that the Levitical Law had 
not God for its author, nor Moses for the organ of its 
communication. 
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Secrion IV. 


Some general Considerations respecting the Authorship 
of the Pentateuch. 


Iv may appear, then, from what has been said, that there 
is no historical evidence, that the Pentateuch was written 
by Moses; but, on the contrary, that the Jewish history 
affords proof that he was not its author. We will now pass 
to some general considerations by which the same conclu- 
sion seems to be established. 


I, Accorpine to the common computation Moses lived 
in the fifteenth century before Christ. Such, however, 
I conceive to be the uncertainty of the early Jewish history 
and chronology, that no approach to accuracy can be made 
in fixing the time when he lived. But, though it may have 
been earlier, it, probably, was not much later than the 
period just mentioned ; and in assuming this as correct we 
shall commit no error which will affect our reasoning. 

There is, then, no satisfactory evidence that alphabetical 
writing was known at this period. If known to others, it 
is improbable that it was known to the Hebrews. And, in 
any case, there is no reason to suppose, that they were so 
familiar with its use, that a book, and especially that five 
such books as compose the Pentateuch, might have been 
written for their instruction. Such books are not written 
except for a people among whom there are many readers. 
The injunctions, likewise, respecting the use of writing in 
the Pentateuch,* imply that the Jews, at the time when 





* Deut. vi. 9; xi. 20; xxiv. 1. 
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they were given, were familiarly acquainted with it; and 
so also does the ‘reference, which it contains, to another 
book, ‘“‘ The Book of the Wars of the Lord,”* as already 
in existence, 

But it must have been long after the first rudiments of 
alphabetical writing had been attained, before the invention 
was brought to a state so nearly complete, as that in which 
it appears in the Hebrew alphabet, It must have been a 
still longer time, before an acquaintance with it had be- 
come so common, as to lead to its use for the purpose of 
communicating instruction by books. Probably it was first 
used in inscriptions, and in committing to writing com- 
positions, principally metrical, which had already become 
familiar by oral tradition. In the latter case, the intended 
significance of the newly discovered signs being already 
known, they would be easily deciphered, and the art of 
reading would thus be gradually spread. Books, like those 
which form the Pentateuch, in prose, and in a style so well 
constructed, must have been comparatively a very late 
result of the invention. But, if we suppose Moses to have 
been the author of the Pentateuch, we must suppose, that 
before his time the art of writing was in common use, and 
the consequent demand for the materials employed in it so 
great, as to render them of very easy acquisition; for 
Moses must either have provided himself prospectively with 
a large store of them in the haste of his departure from 
Egypt, or have afterwards obtained them in the deserts of 
Arabia. But for a long time after the supposed date of the 
Pentateuch we find no proof of the existence of a book, or 
even of an inscription, in proper alphabetical characters 
among the nations by whom the Hebrews were surrounded. 





* Numbers xxi. 14. 
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The descendants of Jacob, according to their history, 
resided not less than two hundred and fifteen years in 
Egypt. During this time they could not have learned 
alphabetical writing from the Egyptians; for the mode of 
representing ideas to the eye, which the Egyptians em- 
ployed till a period long subsequent, was widely different 
from the alphabetical writing of the Hebrews. Nor is it 
probable, that the descendants of Jacob, who were first 
shepherds and then slaves in Egypt, were the inventors of 
the art. If they were acquainted with it, they must, it 
would seem, have brought it with them into the country. 
But we can hardly suppose, that it was invented, or ac- 
quired except by tradition, in the family of Isaac, or in that 
of Jacob before his residence in Egypt, engaged as they 
both were in agriculture and the care of cattle. We must 
then go back to Abraham at least for what traditionary 
knowledge of it his descendants in Egypt may be supposed 
to have possessed. But it would be idle to argue against 
the supposition, that alphabetical writing was known in the 
time of Abraham. 


II. We proceed to another consideration. The vocabu- 
lary and style of the Pentateuch cannot have been the 
vocabulary and style of Moses. There is no important 
difference between the Hebrew of the Pentateuch and that 
of the other books of the Old Testament, written before the 
reéstablishment of the Jews in Palestine after their Cap- 
tivity. But from the time of Moses to this event was an 
interval of about nine hundred or a thousand years. Every 
other language, the history of which we can trace, if it have 
continued a living language, has undergone great changes 
during the same or a shorter period; as, for instance, the 
English, during the four centuries and a half since the days 
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of Wicliff and Chaucer, and the Latin, in a still shorter 
interval between the laws of the Twelve Tables and the 
time of Cicero, But the language of the Israelites was 
peculiarly exposed to change during the long period of its 
existence as a spoken tongue after the time of Moses. Its 
vocabulary, never copious, must have been originally bar- 
ren; accommodated to the wants of a people having but a 
narrow sphere of thought. It must not only have enlarged 
itself to receive the new accession of religious conceptions 
communicated by Moses; but must have been afterward in 
a state of continual growth, to adapt itself to the subsequent 
intellectual developement of the Hebrews, and to the most 
extraordinary circumstances in which they were placed by 
the new dispensation. After the death of Moses, they 
established themselves in a new country, widely different in 
its natural aspect from Egypt ;— from being slaves em- 
ployed in making bricks, they became accustomed to the 
use of arms;—they were placed in new relations, and 
became familiar with new objects and new customs. They 
were pressed upon by other nations, speaking, as we have 
reason to believe, languages or dialects different from their 
own, with whom they intermingled, whose idolatrous rites, 
and other customs, they sometimes adopted, and to whom, 
in the earlier part of their history, they were sometimes in 
servitude. Their engaging in commerce in the time of 
Solomon must have had its customary effect to give a new 
coloring to their speech. Before the time of Samuel, they 
were wholly without that attention to literature, and that 
intellectual cultivation, which might have served to fix their 
language, and certainly had no literary watchfulness to 
guard against its corruption ; nor can we suppose that those 
habits of mind existed in a high degree during any stage 
of their history. Under such circumstances a language 
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cannot remain the same for nine or ten centuries. The 
‘supposition, that the Pentateuch in its present form was 
written by Moses, is as untenable as would be the suppo- 
sition, that some book written in modern English was a 
composition of the age of Chaucer. The attempts which 
have been made to point out certain archaisms of style in 
the Pentateuch, only show that no evidence can be pro- 
duced of such peculiarity of language as the case requires.* 





* In treating of the perfection of the Hebrew language, Leusden, 
one of the most learned Hebrew scholars of his time, thus writes. 
“The uniformity of the Hebrew language in all the books of the Old 
Testament contributes much to its perfection. I have often wondered 
that there should be so great a correspondence between the Hebrew 
of all the books of the Old Testament, when we know that they were 
composed by different men (whose respective styles of writing are 
often distinguishable), at diverse times, and in diverse places. Should 
a book be written by different men of the same city, we should per- 
ceive for the most part greater differences in it, as respects style or 
orthography, or some other circumstances, than appear in the whole 
Old Testament. But let a book be written by a German and by a 
Frieslander, or let there be an interval of a thousand years between 
the writers, as there was between many of those of the Old Testa- 
ment, what a difference of language would appear! He who un- 
derstood the writing of one might scarcely understand that of the 
other. Nay, the difference of time and place would render their 
modes of speech so unlike, that it would be very difficult to apply to 
them the same rules of grammar and syntax. But in the Old Testa- 
ment there is so great a uniformity, such a correspondence in orthog- 
raphy and construction, that one might almost think that all the books 
were written at the same time and in the same place, though by 
different authors.” Philologus Hebreus, Diss. XVII. pp. 166, 167. 

It is the opinion of Gesenius, the most distinguished Hebrew 
scholar of our day, that the antiquity of the Hebrew language, in its 
present form, hardly reaches higher than the age of David or Solo- 
mon. ‘Upon the supposition,” he says, “ that the Pentateuch was a 
production of the age of Moses, we must indeed carry its existence 
back to a period considerably more remote. But notwithstanding the 
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Nor is the existence of those supposed archaisms difficult to 
be accounted for. The Pentateuch, if not the work of 
Moses, was undoubtedly, in great part, a compilation ; and 
from the preéxisting documents or traditions which formed 
its basis those few antiquated or peculiar forms of speech 
might be copied or imitated. 


III. In the next place, it may be observed, that the Pen- 
tateuch contains passages, which, it is agreed, could not 
have been written by Moses. Some of them are obvious to 
every reader; as, for instance, the account of his own 
death, and the passage in Genesis,* in which it is said, 
“These are the kings who reigned in the land of Edom, 
before there reigned any king over the children of Israel.” 
But such passages, it is said, do not prove that the Penta- 
teuch was not his work ; they are to be regarded only as 
additions made to it by some later hand. To this, it may 


learned defenders which that supposition has found in our own age, it 
can scarcely approve itself to the judgment of an unprejudiced critic. 
So. It is a fact, that the language of the Pentateuch fully corre- 
sponds with that of the other ancient historical books, and, in the 
poetical portions, with that of the other poetry of the first age.’’ 
[Gesenius considers the first age of the Hebrew language as extend- 
ing to the time when it was corrupted by the influence of the Chaldee 
in consequence of the Captivity.] “If there was an interval of nearly 
a thousand years between these writings, as there must have been on 
the supposition that Moses was the author of the Pentateuch, a phe- 
nomenon would be presented to which there is nothing parallel in the 
whole history of language, namely, that the living language of a 
people, and the circle of their ideas, should remain so unaltered for 
such a length of time.” Geschichte der Hebraischen Sprache und 
Schrift: i. e. History of the Hebrew Language and Modes of Writing, 
§ 8. 
* Ch. xxxvi. 31. 
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be answered, that there is a presumption, that a work is not 
to be ascribed to a particular individual, when it contains 
a considerable number of passages which he obviously 
could not have written, though this presumption, undoubt- 
edly, may be overborne by opposite evidence. It may be 
remarked, likewise, that upon the supposition that Moses 
was the writer of the Pentateuch, there would have been 
a natural reluctance among the Hebrews to making or 
permitting such useless interpolations; to thus tampering 
with a work so venerable, the composition of their inspired 
lawgiver, recording the very words of God himself; their 
infallible directory in religion and morals, and the unalter- 
able code of their civil law. A book thus unique might 
be expected to escape corruption. During the period 
concerning which we have satisfactory evidence, that the 
Pentateuch has been so regarded by the Jews, we know 
that such interpolations have not been made in it. But 
it is unnecessary to insist on these considerations; there 
is another to be attended to. At the time when those 
supposed interpolations were made, no importance could 
have been attached to the belief, that the Pentateuch was 
written by Moses. The necessary effect of such interpo- 
lations was to incorporate into the book itself evidence, — 
false evidence, it may be said, but still evidence, and such 
as appears at first view decisive, — that the book was not 
written by him. Those, therefore, by whom the interpola- 
tions were introduced could not have attached any impor- 
tance to a belief, which they took such means to destroy. 
But to say that no importance was attached to the belief that 
the Pentateuch was written by Moses, is but saying in other 
words, that it did not exist; for it is impossible, if the belief 
existed, that it should not have been considered as essen- 


tially affecting the character and authority of the Penta- 
teuch. 
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IV. Tere is another consideration. The books of the 
‘Pentateuch do not claim to be the work of Moses. They 
profess to contain his history, but they are not professedly 
written by him. 

The fact has been regarded as of little weight; because 
in other historical works, as in those of Cesar and Claren- 
don, the author has spoken of himself in the third person. 
But this is a deviation from common usage and the natural 
mode of expression, occasioned by some particular motive. 
It may be adopted by a writer in order to avoid an air of 
arrogance or vanity; or to give the appearance of impar- 
tiality to his history, as if it were unaffected by his personal 
feelings ; or to place himself under the same point of view 
with other individuals whom he introduces into his narra- 
tive. It is a mode of writing which belongs not to a rude, 
but to a refined age; and no probable reason can be as- 
signed, why it should have been adopted by Moses. Such 
a semblance of modesty would have been wholly unsuit- 
able to his office. As the minister of God to his country- 
men, it was his business to speak with authority, to assert 
his claims to deference, and to place himself without 
reserve before them, as one whom they were bound to listen 
to and obey. 

But the fact is of much importance under another aspect. 
Did the Pentateuch assume to be the work of Moses, then, 
in denying it to be his work, we should be driven to the 
supposition of intentional fraud. But this would be the 
supposition not merely of a very gross imposture, but of an 
imposture which, as regards such books, ascribed to such 
an author, was very unlikely to be attempted, and very 
unlikely to be successful. On the other hand, there is no 
difficulty in supposing that a series of books might at any 
time be readily received by the Jews, which, without 
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claiming to be the work of Moses, embodied the traditions 
respecting their ancient history, and those that had long 
been gathering round his name, and which referred to 
him as their author those laws, that had been gradually 
built up on the basis of his institutions. 


Section V. 
On the Internal Character of the Pentateuch. 


Tue arguments hitherto adduced do not involve the 
credibility of the narratives contained in the Pentateuch, 
or any moral or religious considerations. It is different 
with those about to be stated. 


In judging whether the Pentateuch be the work of 
Moses, that is, of a writer deserving the highest credit, we 
must consider whether the narratives it contains are in 
themselves credible. These narratives may be divided into 
two classes, those which relate to natural and those which 
relate to supernatural events. As regards either class, it 
may be sufficient to direct attention to the subject, and 
then leave it to every one’s private investigation and 
thought. Of many examples a few may be adduced, which 
seem to show that the history cannot be regarded as au- 
thentic, nor as the work of a contemporary of the supposed 
events which it narrates. We will first attend to those 
narratives which concern events not miraculous. 


I. The number of fighting men among the Israelites 
(‘every male from twenty years old and upward”), imme- 
diately after their leaving Egypt, is said to have been more 
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than six hundred thousand; the numbers of each tribe 
being particularly given.* This statement of the whole 
sum of the fighting men is repeatedly made.t It included 
none from the tribe of Levi, who did not go forth to war. 
The whole number of the Israelites, therefore, at the time 
of their leaving Egypt, cannot be estimated at less than two 
millions and a half. More than eighty years before the 
time of their departure, a king of Egypt is represented as 
saying, ‘“‘ Lo! the people of the children of Israel are more 
numerous and stronger than we.” The land of Egypt is 
said to have been filled with them.{ Let us consider this 
account of their numbers. 

The Israelites who established themselves in Egypt, that 
is, Jacob and his descendants, are stated, in the books of 
Genesis and Exodus, to have been seventy in number.§ 
To these, in reckoning the progenitors of the nation, must 
be added the wives of his sons and grandsons. Their 
number is uncertain ; but, as only two of his grandsons are 
mentioned as having children at this time, if we assume that 
the progenitors of the Israelites amounted to two hundred, 
the whole error in our estimate must be through excess. 
No one who receives the accounts in Genesis and Exodus, 
as authentic, can suppose that the number was greater. 

How long, then, did the Israelites remain in Egypt? 
There are two different opinions on the subject; according 
to one of which, the period of their residence was two 





* Numbers i. 19 - 46. 

+ Numbers ii. 32; xi. 21; xxvi. 51. Exod. xii. 37; xxxviii. 26. 

+ Exod. i. 7, 9. 

§ Genesis xlvi. 5-27. Exodusi.5. Stephen, in his speech (Acts 
vii. 14.), says “ seventy-five,” following the Septuagint. It has been 
supposed, that to make this number the five grandsons of Joseph, 
who were born after the establishment of Jacob’s family in Egypt, 


are added. : 


ie 
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hundred and fifteen years, and according to the other, four 
hundred and thirty. Passing over some critical considera- 
tions, which bear upon the question, there are others 
that may enable us to form a judgment respecting it. It 
cannot be believed, that the Israelites would have remained 
a distinct people among the Egyptians for four hundred and 
thirty years. Four hundred and thirty years are a sixth 
part of that period, beyond which darkness and uncertainty 
settle upon the whole history of mankind. When we look 
back to the changes that have taken place since the 
commencement of the fifteenth century of our era, we may 
have some notion of what is likely to occur during such a 
length of time. After the Jews had been separated by God 
from the rest of men through the ministry of Moses, their 
religion might prevent them from mixing with other nations. 
But while they were in Egypt there was no permanent 
obstacle to their becoming incorporated with the Egyptians 
as one people; and in the nature of things such an incor- 
poration would have taken place in the course of four 
centuries. 

Upon their leaving Egypt, we find that all the descend- 
ants of each of the twelve sons of Jacob could severally be 
referred to their respective progenitors. The nation could 
readily be divided into twelve tribes. But we can hardly 
suppose this to have been possible after an interval of four 
centuries. When established in Canaan, there may have 
been particular reasons for their preserving their family 
genealogies, but there was none before. They were in the 
same circumstances in this respect as the generality of men 
in other nations; and in what other nation have the in- 
dividuals who compose it been able to trace back their 


genealogy for four hundred years, each to a particular son 
of a common ancestor ? 
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But the genealogy of Moses may alone seem decisive of 
the question. Moses, on his mother’s side is stated to have 
been the grandson of Levi. ‘The name of Amram’s wife 
was Jochebed, a daughter of Levi, whom her mother bare 
to Levi in Egypt, and she bare unto Amram, Aaron, and 
Moses, and Miriam, their sister.’* It has been suggested, 
that by ‘a daughter of Levi” may be meant nothing more 
than ‘‘ a woman of the tribe of Levi.” But the probability 
of this interpretation may be tested by substituting the 
latter words for the former, in the passage before us: 
“The name of Amram’s wife was Jochebed, a woman of 
the tribe of Levi, whom her mother bore to Levi in Egypt.” 
According to the explanation proposed, the last clause is 
worse than a mere useless repetition. It perplexes the 
sense. The assertion, that “ the mother of Jochebed bore 
her to Levi”? can mean only what the writer is supposed to 
have just said, that Jochebed was of the tribe of Levi; and 
the addition, that she bore her ‘‘ in Egypt,’’ becomes alto- 
gether idle. But if there were any doubt about the meaning 
of this passage, it would be settled by another in Exodus,t 
where it is said, that Kohath was the son of Levi, and that 
Amram was the son of Kohath, and thus the grandson of 
Levi; and that ‘“ Amram took him to wife Jochebed his 
father’s sister,” who was consequently Levi’s daughter, 
‘¢ and she bare him Aaron and Moses.” ‘The statement of 
the same fact, that Jochebed, the mother of Moses, was the 
daughter of Levi, in these two different forms, can leave 
no question as to the meaning of the writer. Yet about 
eighty years before the Israelites left Egypt, Jochebed was 
capable of bearing children ; for Moses is said to have been 
eighty years old when he spoke to Pharaoh.t As Moses 











* Numbers xxvi. 59. t Ch, vi. 16-20. t Exodus vii. 7. 
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was, on his mother’s side, the grandson of Levi, so he was 
on his father’s side the grandson of Kohath, who was born 
before the Israelites entered Egypt.* Upon the supposi- 
tion, that the Pentateuch was written by him, it is to be 
recollected that this is his own account of his progenitors. 
It follows from it, that the residence of the Israelites in 
Egypt could not have extended to four hundred and thirty 
years; and that, in choosing between this and two hun- 
dred and fifteen, we must take the smaller number, One 
cannot, indeed, very plausibly reconcile the genealogy of 
Moses even with the shorter period. 

Assuming, then, the period of two hundred and fifteen 
years, we may calculate the probable increase of two hun 
dred individuals during this time. It must be under favor- 
able circumstances, that they would, through such a period, 
double their numbers once in twenty-five years. But the 
Israelites were, according to the account in Exodus, placed 
in circumstances very unfavorable to their increase during 
the last eighty years of their residence in Egypt; the king 
having ordered their male children to be destroyed, and 
they themselves being reduced to miserable servitude. 
Supposing them, however, to have been originally two hun- 
dred individuals, and to have increased at the rate just 
mentioned, their numbers, upon leaving Egypt, would have 
amounted to something less than a hundred thousand, in- 
stead of two millions and a half. 

But whatever was the rate of increase among the Israel- 
ites, no reason can be given why they should have multi- 
plied faster than the Egyptians. That the rate of increase 
of the former should so vastly exceed that of the latter, as it 
must have done according to the history in the Pentateuch, 








* Genesis xlvi. 11. 
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is incredible. If the Israelites, at the time of their de- 
parture, amounted to two millions and a half, their original 
number had been increased twelve thousand five hundred 
times ; if it amounted to a hundred thousand, it had been 
increased five hundred times. But if we suppose merely a 
million of inhabitants in Egypt at the time when the Israel- 
ites entered it, then any thing approximating to the lowest 
rate of increase for the whole population of which they 
made a part, is obviously out of question. The writer of 
the Pentateuch, however, represents a single family of 
sixty-eight male members as entering one of the principal 
ancient kingdoms, and in a certain time, — whether two 
hundred, or four hundred, years, is here unimportant, — 
becoming formidable through their numbers to the other 
inhabitants of the country, of the population of which it 
would be unreasonable to suppose that they originally 
formed a ten thousandth part. 


I. Tuere is much in the history of the Israelites, which 
becomes incredible on the supposition, that their number 
approached to what it is represented to have been. When, 
according to the account, the two or three millions of 
Israelites left Egypt, they were accompanied by ‘‘a mixed 
multitude who went along with them, and flocks and herds, 
even an abundance of cattle.”* Yet this immense body 
is represented as having been collected, arrayed, and put in 
motion in a single day, in consequence of a/hasty command 
of Pharaoh given the preceding night.t In what time 





* Exodus xii. 38. 

+ Exodus xii. Numbers xxxiii. 3. The passover was slain on 
the fourteenth day of the month, which, according to the Jewish 
computation, ended at sunset. At midnight, that is, on the fifteenth 
day, the first-born of the Egyptians were destroyed. The same 
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could this nation of men, women, and children, with all 
their sick and aged, with their domestic animals, and their 
necessary baggage, have defiled, in the face of an enemy, 
through the Red Sea? According to the history it was 
done in a single night. How long must it have taken such 
a multitude of men and cattle to quench the thirst of which 
they were perishing at the waters of Marah, or by those 
which gushed from the rock of Horeb? What extent of 
territory must have been covered by two or three millions 
of men encamped in tents among the rocky defiles, the 
mountainous and broken country around Sinai, or along 
the eastern shore of the Red Sea? From the history we 
should receive the impression, that they were a body capa- 
ble of being readily assembled, and orally addressed by 
Moses or Aaron; a body which might all be put in motion 
in the morning, accomplish a day’s journey, and at night 
encamp at a particular place; as at ‘“‘ Elim, where there 
were twelve wells of water, and they encamped there by 
the waters.” * 





night Pharaoh issued his order for the departure of the Israelites; 
and during the fifteenth day the Israelites were on their march. I 
should not mention these particulars, which are obvious in the 
passages referred to, had I not observed an oversight in the valu- 
able “ Biblical Researches”’ of Professor Robinson, to which he 
seems to have been unconsciously led by an indistinct sense of the 
utter incredibility of the narrative as actually given. He says 
(Vol. I. p. 80), “‘ From the time when Pharaoh dismissed Moses and 
Aaron in the night of [following] the fourteenth day of the month 
(according to the Jewish reckoning), until the morning of the fifteenth 
day, when the people set off, there was an interval of some thirty 
hours.” Between some time after the midnight which followed the 
fourteenth day of the month, and the morning of the fifteenth, there 
could have been an interval of but a very few hours. 
* Exodus xv. 27. 
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Il. Tue number of the Israelites, we are told, had 
alarmed one of the kings of Egypt. Before the birth of 
Moses, that is, about eighty years before the Israelites left 
Egypt, or one hundred and thirty-five after the family of sixty- 
eight males entered it, the king is represented as saying ; 
‘Lo the people of Israel are more numerous and stronger 
than we; come, let us wisely prevent their multiplying.” * 
Being alarmed at their numbers, he resolved to provoke 
their most deadly and desperate hatred. He “ made their 
lives bitter” by reducing them to slavery; and issued an 
order for the destruction of all their male children. After 
an unsuccessful attempt fully to effect his latter purpose, 
this order is said to have assumed the following horrible 
form, ‘‘ Then Pharaoh charged all his people, saying, 
Every son that is born ye shall cast into the river.”t To 
outrage to the utmost a formidable nation, to exercise upon 
it an extravagance of cruelty which no tribe of men, how- 
ever feeble, would tamely endure, virtually to declare a war 
of extermination upon the Israelites, in the most odious 
form which war could assume, are the expedients that 
Pharaoh is represented as adopting through dread of their 
enmity. Nor is this the most extraordinary part of the 
history. The Israelites, as far as appears from it, sub- 
mitted without resistance to be made slaves, and to have 
their infants murdered as a matter of common usage. The 
voice of human nature pronounces this to: be impossible. 
No people was ever so far degraded below the brutes, who 
expose their own lives in defence of their young. 


IV. Bur the king is represented as, at the same time, in 
dread of their power and fearful lest they should withdraw 





* Exodus i. 9, 10. t Exodus i. 22. 
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themselves from Egypt ; ‘lest they should join his enemies, 
and by force of arms leave the country ;”* and, according 
to the narrative, one of his successors considered their 
remaining in Egypt as of so much importance, that he 
manifested the most insane obstinacy in refusing to permit 
their departure. It must have been only for their value as 
slaves, that the kings of Egypt were so desirous to keep the 
Hebrews in their land. But how is this to be reconciled 
with an order for the destruction of their male children, — 
that is, for the gradual extermination of those Hebrew 
slaves, who were such valuable property, that supernatural 
inflictions of the most terrible kind were to be endured, 
or the hazard of them encountered, rather than that they 
should be suffered to quit the country ? 


V. Wuen at last an order for their departure was 
extorted, we find them represented as leaving the country 
in such haste, that they “took their unleavened dough in 
the kneading vessels, wrapped up in their garments upon 
their shoulders”; and during their first day’s journey 
‘‘ baked unleavened cakes of the dough”; “ for they were 
thrust out of Egypt, and could not tarry; nor had they 
prepared for themselves any provision.” t As we have 
before remarked, however, they carried with them ‘“ flocks 
and herds, even an abundance of cattle’ ; and they carried 
them into the desert which borders the Red Sea to the west, 
where no supply of herbage was to be found for their sub- 
sistence. Crossing the Red Sea, they commenced their 
march toward Mount Sinai, through a region of frightful 
sterility. In this desert they journeyed for three days with- 
out water, and, as would appear from the preceding account, 





* Exodus i. 10. t Exodus xii. 34, 39. 
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without food. At the end of the third day they were furnished 
with sweet water by a miracle.* What number had perished 
in the mean time is not told. During their whole journeying 
and residence along the coast of the Red Sea and in the 
desert of Sinai, where water for a few travellers is often 
difficult to be procured, we read of their having a miracu- 
lous supply only in one other instance.t Their sufferings 
from hunger, we are told, were great before their arriving at 
Sinai; and quails and manna were miraculously provided 
for their support.¢ Their cattle, of course, had perished, 
or been killed. ‘The manna was continued for the whole 
forty years of their journeyings till they came “to an in- 
habited land.” Yet before quitting their encampment 
around Sinai, they are again described as having an abun- 
dance of cattle for sacrifices, and of lambs for the pass- 
over, flour, oil, and wine, and a profusion of spices. ¢ 
Departing from Mount Sinai to march through “a great 
and terrible wilderness,” || the people complained and 
wept, saying, ‘‘ Who will give us flesh to eat;” and were 
again miraculously supplied with quails. {[] After this their 
sufferings from want of water return; but their cattle are 
still alive; for they thus expostulate with Moses and Aaron; 
«« Why have ye brought the people of God into this wilder- 
ness, where both ourselves and our cattle must die?’’ ** 
Thus the whole nation of the Israelites, and not these only, 
but “a mixed multitude who went with them,”’?ft are 





* Bxod. xv. 22-25. 

+ At Horeb. Exod. xvii. 1, seqq. $ Exod. xvi. 

§ Exod. Ch. xxiv. 5. Ch. xxix. Ch. xxx. 23, seqq. Leviticus 
Chh. viii., ix. Numbers, Ch. iti. 41, 45. Ch. vii. Ch. ix. 2-14, 
&e. 

|| Deut. i. 19. g Numbers, Ch. xi. ** Numbers xx. 4. 

tt Exod. xii. 38. Numbers xi. 4. 
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represented as remaining forty years in deserts, where they 
must have perished, but for a constant miraculous supply 
of food; and as having at the same time herds of cattle, 
which, in their longings after flesh, they refrained from 
eating. The food of their cattle must also have been 
furnished by some astonishing miracle, of which the histo- 
rian has supplied no account. Equally for men and beasts 
an uninterrupted miraculous supply of water was necessary ; 
but the supposition, that such an uninterrupted supply was 
afforded, is precluded by the circumstance, that four par- 
ticular cases are specified in which it was given.* The 
Jewish Rabbis, though in general not apt to startle at 
absurdities, perceived this deficiency in their history, and 
endeavoured to supply it by a tradition, alluded to by 
St. Paul,t that the rock of Horeb, or the water which’ 
gushed from it, followed the Israelites in their wander- 
ings, 


VI. An incongruity, only less glaring, is found in the 
accounts of the wealth possessed by the Israelites, while 
encamped around Simai, in gold, silver, brass, precious 
stones, fine linen of different colors, boards of setim wood, 
aromatics, spices, and various other articles of luxury, and 
of their skill in different arts. They could have acquired 
neither their wealth nor their skill by their employment as 
slaves in Egypt in the making of bricks.§ Their skill, it 





* At Marah, Exod. xv. 23, seqq. At Horeb, Exod. xvii. 1, seqq. 
At Meribah, Numbers xx. 2, seqq. And at Beer, Numbers xxi. 16, 
seqq. 

t 1 Corinthians x. 4. Ou which passage see Wetstein’s note. 

¢ Exod Chh. xxv. -xxvili. Chh,xxx.,xxxi. Ch. xxxii. vv. 2-4, 
20,24. Chh. xxxv.—xxxix. 


§ In speaking of the account of the construction of the tabernacle, 
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may be said, was miraculously conferred. But this solution 
will not apply to the casting of the golden calf by Aaron.* A 
part of their wealth, it may be said, that they procured from 
the Egyptians, from whom, before leaving Egypt, they asked 
and obtained “ utensils of silver, utensils of gold, and rai- 
ment.” + The story of “their spoiling of the Egyptians,” 





Dr. Priestley says (“‘ Notes on Scripture,” Exod. xxxvi. 5), “ In short, 
there is no art known to the ancients, a thousand years after this time, 
with which the Israelites do not appear to have been well acquainted.” 
It is strange, that a man of so much acuteness as Dr. Priestley should 
have written such a sentence without perceiving its obvious bearing 
on the credibility of the history. The coincidence between his men- 
tion of “a thousand years after the time” of Moses, and the not 
improbable date of the final compilation of the Pentateuch, is perhaps 
worthy of notice. — We are told, in the book of Samuel, that some 
centuries after the period when the Israelites are represented as so 
skilful in the arts, ‘‘ there was no smith in Israel,’’ so that they had 
neither swords nor spears; and “all the Israelites went down to the 
Philistines to sharpen every man his share, and his coulter, and his 
axe, and his mattock.’”’ (1 Samuel xiii. 19-22.) 

* Exodus xxxii.— The opinion entertained by some commenta- 
tors, that Aaron carved the image in wood, and then overlaid it with 
gold, which is thought to lighten the difficulties attending the narra- 
tive, seems to be inconsistent with its being called a molten calf, and 
directly contrary to what Aaron is made to say (v. 24), ‘ Then I cast 
the gold into the fire, and there came out this calf.”’ 

t Exodus iii. 21, 22; xi. 2; xii. 35, 36. The Common Version 
says, that the Israelites “‘ borrowed ” of the Egyptians, and the Egyp- 
tians “ lent’ them what they asked for. If they ‘ borrowed,” it was 
with a promise of returning, expressed or implied. Butit is far from 
certain, that the words in the original correspond to those terms, the 
use of which I have, therefore, avoided. The one party asked as 
presents, it has been said, and the other party gave, gold and silver 
utensils (not jewels), and raiment. The causes which have been 
assigned for this extraordinary liberality of the Egyptians are such, 
it seems to me, as will bear no discussion. 
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in consequence of a divine direction, presents difficulties 
quite as serious as those which it may be brought forward 
to remove. But, however great may have been the gener- 
osity of the Egyptians, in gifts of gold and silver utensils 
and raiment, it will account only for a part of the wealth of 
the Israelites, much of which consisted in other stores. 
Nor is any explanation to be given, why the Israelites, who 
were removing such a profusion of articles of luxury into 
the desert, and who consequently had provided means for 
the conveyance of them, should have borne away in the 
hurry of their departure their yet unleavened dough in the 
kneading-vessels upon their shoulders, and should have had 
no opportunity to provide any store of provisions for their 
own sustenance. If the Israelites possessed all those arti- 
cles in the desert, they had, as I have said, means of 
transporting them. But such does not appear to have been 
the case. The camel is the only beast of burden which 
could have been used; and there is no mention of their 
possessing camels. 


VII. Concrernine the inhabitants of Palestine, the Is- 
raelites are said to have been told by Moses; ‘ Ye may not 
destroy them at once, lest the wild beasts increase upon 
you.” ‘They were, therefore, to be expelled “ by little and 
little,’ in proportion to the gradual increase of the He- 
brews.* These nations, however, would not have waited 
in peace to be extirpated at the convenience of their ene- 
mies ; and, if engaged with them in a war of extermination, 
they would have been more formidable than the wild beasts. 
The mention of the latter is another strange circumstance. 
Palestine, at the time when it was invaded by the Hebrews, 
nee ee ee See ee eS EE he 


* Deut. vii. 22. Exod. xxiii. 29, 30. 
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is described as being inhabited by nations greater and more 
powerful than they (though their numbers had caused fear 
to the Egyptians), as having in it large cities “‘ walled up to 
heaven,” and as being highly cultivated, “ flowing with 
milk and honey.” * The whole extent of Palestine is less 
than two hundred miles in length, and a hundred in average 
breadth. Supposing the Israelites to have been the sole 
inhabitants of so small a territory, lately so populous, it 
would not have required that their numbers should be two 
millions and a half, nor more than a tenth part of two 
millions and a half, to secure them from the ravages of 
wild beasts. 


Tue history contained in the Pentateuch is not to be 
judged of only by the few examples of apparent impossi- 
bilities, or inconsistencies, which I have specified, — not 
selected, except, indeed, with reference to their being such 
as might be rendered obvious in a few words. The at- 
tempts to explain the Pentateuch as authentic history pre- 
sent a constant struggle with difficulties. The commentator 
is continually called upon to soften down the features of 
what seems incredible, and to create hypotheses by which 
he may reduce what looks like a fabulous tradition from a 
remote age to a form, that may appear consistent with the 
character of God, the nature of man, and the circumstances 
of the individuals who are brought into view. As regards 
this sort of explanation, it is to be remarked, that we may 
sometimes admit a conjecture possible, though not in itself 
probable, to explain a difficulty in a history of established 
credit; but that a history cannot be trustworthy, which 
demands a constant succession of such conjectures. 





* Exod. iii. 8. Numbers xiii. 27, 28. Deut. viii. 7-9; ix.i., etc. 
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Berore speaking of the narratives of supernatural events, 
there is one general characteristic of the history, its repre- 
sentation of the conduct and character of the Israelites, too 
important to be wholly passed over. It must strike every 
attentive reader, that he is conversant throughout with men 
whose characters he cannot enter into, whose states of 
mind he cannot comprehend, who are continually acting in 
a manner different from that in which he himself would 
act; men with whom he has nothing in common. The 
history is inconsistent with human nature. We may take, 
as an example, the conduct ascribed throughout to the 
Israelites in relation to the Deity. According to the his- 
tory, they witnessed, for a long succession of years, displays’ 
of miraculous power, the most astonishing, the most mag- 
nificent, and the most appalling ; a power never suspending 
its operations, but continually displaying itself in the pillar 
of cloud, and pillar of flame, in visible descents of the 
Deity, and even in the supply of their daily food. It was 
announced to them, that they were selected as the peculiar 
objects of the favor and protection of the Being whose power 
was thus made known. Great blessings were promised as 
the reward of obedience, and terrible punishments threat- 
ened for disobedience. Under these circumstances the 
minds of any human beings must have been wholly sub- 
dued. Every motive, from the highest to the lowest ; duty, 
gratitude, hope, fear, pride in their wonderful distinction; 
all good in prospect on the one side, and nothing but 
destruction on the other; and, above all, the visible pres- 
ence of the Almighty, must have determined them to obe- 
dience. Yet the conduct of the Israelites is described to 
have been such, as to justify the language which Moses 
is said to have addressed to them a little before his death ; 
“From the day in which ye departed from the land of 
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Egypt, until your arrival at this place, ye have been re- 
belling against Jehovah.” * 


Ler us now attend to the miraculous part of the history, 
the manner in which God is described as making himself 
known to his creatures by acts and words. In some of the 
conceptions which the Pentateuch presents of the Infinite 
Being, we perceive, I think, very striking remains of the 
revelation by Moses, and, as we may reasonably believe, 
of earlier communications of God to men. The account, 
for instance, of the Creation, contained in the first chapter 
of Genesis, appears a monument of magnificent simplicity, 
when compared with other ancient cosmogonies. The 
genius of Plato, as displayed in his Timeus, shrinks before 
it. Throughout the Pentateuch are enforced in the strong- 
est manner the fundamental truths of one Supreme Being, 
who is God alone, of his interest in the concerns of men, 
and of his moral government. The latter conception, 
indeed, is obscured by the imperfect notions of morality 
belonging to the rude ages, during which the traditions 
now found in the Pentateuch may be supposed to have been 
moulded into their present form. The idea of the un- 
mingled benevolence of the Deity, that God is Love, that 
afflictions and punishments flow from his mercy equally 
with our joys, is not to be found there; but it is an idea to 
which the human intellect, through the aid of revelation, 
has attained only in its fullest developement. But when 
we compare the conceptions of God presented in the Penta- 
teuch with the representations of heathen divinities in the 
poems of Homer, we shall perceive the immeasurable 
superiority of the former. In the great precepts, ‘ Thou 





* Deut. ix. 7. 
Pp. 
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shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart,” and “‘ Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself,” we find a conception 
of the foundations of religion and morality, unknown to 
heathen antiquity. In coming to the Pentateuch we have 
entered the precincts of. true religion, though grotesque 
shapes are around us, and the heavens are obscured by 
clouds from which the thunder is rolling. 

These remarks respecting the Pentateuch will not ap- 
pear incongruous with those that follow, if we recollect that 
its books admit of being viewed in relation to two wholly 
different standards. If we regard them as a traditionary, 
erroneous, account of the early revelations of God to men, 
especially of his revelation through Moses, we may compare 
their representations of the Deity with the contemporary 
superstition and idolatry of the heathen world. If we 
regard them as the work of Moses, and consequently as 
containing an authentic record of the revelation of God 
through him, we must compare those representations with 
the conceptions of God which Christianity has enabled us 
to form. Such is the comparison now to be instituted, in 
pursuing the inquiry whether the books of the Pentateuch 
were written by Moses. 


Ir is not necessary to dwell on the narratives in Genesis 
concerning the appearances and acts of God. They evi- 
dently imply very rude conceptions of his nature. But 
there is little doubt among those who have examined the 
subject, that the Book of Genesis is a compilation of prior 
accounts, oral or written; and it may be said, that the 
narratives which it contains had gradually assumed their 
present form, and that Moses thought it best to retain con- 
ceptions and language with which his contemporaries were 
familiar. But it is to be observed, that when we come to 
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the narrative of facts, of which, if we regard Moses as the 
author of the Pentateuch, he had personal experience, the 
character of the history does not improve. There is nothing 
more strange in the book of Genesis than the narrative in 
the fourth chapter of Exodus, in which it is related, that 
after Moses had been solemnly commissioned and sent by 
God to the Israelites, while ‘« he was on his way, at a lodg- 
ing-place, Jehovah met him and sought to slay him,” — 
with all that follows. Respecting this branch of our sub- 
ject, like the former, it will be necessary to remark par- 
ticularly only on a few passages, which may serve as 
representatives of many others. 

I. In the twenty-fourth chapter of Exodus, there is the 
following account. ‘ And Jehovah said to Moses, Come 
up unto me, thou, and Aaron, Nadab, and Abihu, and 
seventy of the elders of Israel, and worship afar off. ..... 
Then went up Moses, and Aaron, Nadab, and Abihu, 
and seventy of the elders of Israel; and they saw the God 
of Israel. And there was under his feet a pavement of 
lucid sapphire, clear as the very heavens. And on the 
chief men of the children of Israel He laid not his hand; 
and they saw God; and they ate and drank. And Jehovah 
said to Moses, Come up to me upon the mount, and 
there remain, and I will give you tables of stone, with the 
jaw and commandments which I have written, that thou 
mayest teach the people. ..... And the glory of Jehovah 
abode on Mount Sinai, and a cloud covered it for six 
days; and the seventh day he called to Moses from the 
midst of the cloud. And the sight of the glory of Jehovah 
was like a devouring fire on the top of the mountain in the 
view of the children of Israel. And Moses entered into 
the midst of the cloud, and ascended the mountain. And 
Moses was upon the mountain forty days and forty nights, 
And Jehovah spake to Moses, saying”? — 


\ 
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Before proceeding further, let us consider, that accord- 
ing to the history, we are about to listen, as it were, to the 
very words of God, addressed to that minister with whom 
he ‘“‘spoke as man to man.” After all this tremendous 
solemnity of preparation, after having been summoned into 
the visible presence of the Deity, after having seen God and 
lived, what must have been the expectation of the elders 
of Israel respecting the momentous import of the divine 
communication. Let us imagine that some of their number 
had formed just and enlarged conceptions of God, and had 
speculated upon the condition and prospects of mankind. 
They must have been looking earnestly for some revelation, 
which would send a stream of light through the darkness 
that rested upon the world ; which would disclose to their 
erring and suffering race new relations and new hopes; 
which should raise man in his moral nature nearer to the 
author of his being; which should be listened to with in- 
tense interest, wherever made known, by all human beings 
in all ages to come. What then was the communication ? 

‘And Jehovah spake to Moses, saying; Tell the chil- 
dren of Israel to bring me an offering. From every one 
whose heart is willing to give, ye shall take my offering. 
And these are the offerings which ye shall take from them; 
gold, and silver, and brass, and blue, and purple, and scar- 
let, and fine linen, and goats’ hair, and rams’ skins dyed 
red, and seals’ skins, and setim wood, oil for the lamps, 
aromatics for the anointing oil and for the sweet incense; 
onyx stones, and other stones, to be set in the ephod and 
breastplate. And let them make me a sanctuary, that I 
may dwell among them. Ye shall make it according to 
the pattern of the tabernacle, and all its utensils, which 
I show thee. 

“They shall make an ark of setim wood, two cubits and 
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a half in length, and a cubit and a half in breadth, and a 
cubit and a half im heighth; and thou shalt overlay it with 
pure gold. Within and without shalt thou overlay it; and 
thou shalt make a moulding of gold about it.” 

We may stop here; but seven chapters are filled with 
directions as trivial. So wholly unconnected are they with 
any moral or religious sentiment, or any truth important or 
unimportant, — except the melancholy fact of their having 
been regarded as a divine communication, — that it re- 
quires a strong effort to read through with attention these 
pretended words of the Infinite Being. The natural ten- 
dency of a belief that such words proceeded from Him, 
whenever this belief prevailed, must have been to draw away 
the regard of the Jews from all that is worthy of man as a 
moral and intellectual being, and to fix it on the humblest 
objects of superstition. It is not to be forgotten, however, 
that this tendency was strongly counteracted by much of a 
different character that is to be found in the Pentateuch. 


II. Bur throughout the Pentateuch such accounts of 
the Supreme Being occur, as may excuse or justify the 
unfavorable conceptions entertained by the Gnostics of 
the God of the Jews. It is related, for instance, that 
he inflicted the most terrible evils upon the Egyptians, 
solely on account of the mad obstinacy of their despot, 
from whose tyranny they without doubt were already suf- 
fering in common with the Israelites.* But passing over 
every other, less striking, example of the same kind, we 





* It is not necessary to dwell on the narrative of the “ ten plagues 
of Egypt.” Little more, perhaps, can be said than what appears at 
first sight, to show its improbability ; and as little, it seems to me, to 
remove or palliate this improbability. 
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will advert only to the order for the extirpation of the 
Canaanites; and to the manner in which the Midianitish 
captives are said to have been treated by the command of 
Moses, acting as the minister of Jehovah. 

The expedition sent against the Midianites, after destroy- 
ing all the adult males, without the loss, as the history 
relates, of an individual on the part of the Israelites, brought 
back the women and children as captives. The history 
thus proceeds; ‘And Moses was wroth with the com- 
manders of the host.....and said, Why have ye saved 
all the women alive? Lo! they, by the counsel of Balaam, 
caused the children of Israel to offend Jehovah in the 
business of Peor, so that there was a plague among the 
people of Jehovah. Now, therefore, kill every male among 
the little ones, and every female not a virgin; but the 
female children that are virgins keep for yourselves.” * 

If we receive the Pentateuch as authentic, the lot of the 
female children, who were permitted, certainly not in 
mercy, to survive the butchery of their mothers, and of 
every male among the little ones, — the lot, I say, of these 
female captives may be judged of by the manners of the 
times, by the habits which the perpetration of such acts 
must have produced in the Israelites, by the law respecting 
female slaves, given in Deuteronomy,+ and by the little 
probability, that even the conditions of this law would be 
respected. ¢ 





* Numbers, Ch. xxxi. + Ch. xxi. 10, seqq. 

} Bishop Watson, however, in his “ Apology for the Bible’’ (Letter 
Ill.), says; “I see nothing in this proceeding but good policy com- 
bined with mercy.” This remark is followed by some ill-advised 
declamation. The coarse writer (Paine), against whom he professes 
to argue, had said, that the Midianitish virgins “ were consigned to 
debauchery by the order of Moses.” « Prove this,” says the Bishop, 
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Tue command for the destruction of the Canaanites is 
expressed in the following words, remarkable for their 
comprehensive brevity; ‘Of the cities of these people 
thou shalt save nothing alive that breathes.’* Of the 
objections to the credibility of the Pentateuch, theologians 
seem to have particularly selected for answer this command, 
and to have labored to show, that it is reconcilable with 
the character of God. It is said, that the destruction of 
the Canaanites is analogous to those cases in which God 
appoints a city to be swallowed up by an earthquake, or a 
nation to be ravaged by a pestilence, without distinction of 
sex or age. Undoubtedly, the law of nature, that is, the 
merciful law of God, that all must die, takes effect daily 
upon many thousands of individuals, old men, women, and 
infants, as well as those able for war. But. this obvious 
truth does not serve to reconcile us to the present account. 
The ordinary operations of God’s providence are not to be 





“and I will allow that the Bible is what you call it, —a book of lies, 
wickedness, and blasphemy.” ‘The promised concession is equally 
liberal and injudicious. As a matter of fair statement, the word 
“ debauchery’’ is objectionable, from its association with modern 
manners and sentiments. But, if we receive the Pentateuch as au- 
thentic, the difference between the actual lot of the Midianitish 
virgins, and what it is represented to have been by the use of that 
word, is very narrow and unsafe ground on which to peril the whole 
credibility of revealed religion. 

It may be said in defence of the Jews, that their conduct toward 
the Midianites was not more barbarous than that of other ancient 
nations in their wars with each other. ‘This defence might be ad- 
mitted, if the massacre, according to the account, had not been per- 
petrated by the express order of Moses, in opposition to the more 
humane purpose of the army and its leaders. As the case now stands, 
this apology implies the proposition, that Moses was commissioned by 
God to sanction and perpetuate the barbarism of his age. 

* Deut. xx. 16. 
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confounded with what is represented to have been a mi- 
raculous infliction of his vengeance. According to the 
history, the extirpation of the Canaanites was a terrible 
punishment from God for their abominable vices and idola- 
try; but no account can be given, why the Deity should 
manifest himself to his creatures as inflicting punishment 
indiscriminately on the innocent and guilty ; as an Oriental 
despot exterminates a family for the offences of its head. 
But there is more than this to be considered. 

The destruction of the Canaanites is to be regarded not 
merely as the act of God, if ordered by him, but likewise as 
the act of those who were the appointed instruments of his 
will, the chosen people, the sole depositaries of true religion 
and morals. It is said, that the object of their being 
appointed the executioners of the decree, was to impress 
them with the deepest horror of the idolatry and vices of 
the Canaanites. It is difficult to believe, that any one can 
give this answer without a strong suspicion of its unsound- 
ness. The effect of their appointment as executioners 
must have been to convert them into a horde of ferocious 
and brutal barbarians. It cannot be imagined, that they 
would have any feelings connected with the performance of 
amoral or religious duty in the massacre of enemies, be- 
tween whom and themselves there existed the utmost hatred, 
that could be produced by a war of extermination ; a war 
which must have seemed to the Canaanites wholly unpro- 
voked and unjustifiable. There is no good moral disci- 
pline in the butchery of women and infants. It is not thus 
that men are to be formed to the service of God. The 
origin of the supposed direction on which we have been 
remarking is to be found in the traditionary enmity of the 
Jews to the Canaanites, and in the ferocity of ancient war- 
fare. The Jews, sharing in the barbarism of the world, 
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reflected back their own character upon Moses and upon 
God. 


TI. I will not enter into the detail of the various pre- 
cepts and laws, moral, ceremonial, and civil, which are 
blended together in the Pentateuch without arrangement 
and with much repetition. Concerning many of them 
it is incredible that they should have proceeded from the 
Deity. It is painful and disgusting to associate the distin- 
guishing rite of the Jews with the idea of its having been 
solemnly appointed by God, and of its having been enforced 
in the manner related in the story respecting the circumci- 
sion of the sons of Moses. * — Nothing can render it probable 
that a law proceeded from God, according to which a man 
who murdered his male or female slave by beating was to 
escape with impunity, ifthe slave did not die under his hands, 
but survived for a day or two, — with the reason given for it; 
“For the slave was his property.” + — Can any one, at the 





* Exodus iv. 24 - 26. 

t Exodus xxi. 20, 21.— But with this law of the Jewish people 
may be compared that which Plato gives in relation to the same sub- 
ject in his imaginary scheme of a perfect code of laws; ‘Should any 
man kill a slave, if it be his own, let him purify himself.” (De 
Legibus, Lib. TX. p. 868.) ‘The master was to be subject to no pun- 
ishment if he performed a religious expiation. Other laws follow re- 
specting slaves, proposed by Plato, which are shocking to humanity. 

The Levitical Law, like the whole Pentateuch, is to be viewed 
under two aspects. It is to be regarded, on the one hand, in refer- 
ence to such a code as might, in our apprehension, be worthy of God; 
and, on the other hand, it is to be compared with such laws, and such 
conceptions of justice, as actually existed among heathen nations. 
When thus compared, there are in the laws respecting persons and 
property, what may seem clear traces of the effects of that divine 
dispensation which the Jews had enjoyed, appearing in a higher sense 
of justice and humanity. The laws respecting slaves, generally, not- 
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present day, persuade himself, that he is to refer to the 
Deity laws such as the following? ‘ A man or a woman 
who has a familiar spirit, or is a diviner, shall surely be 
put to death ;” * ‘‘ Thou shalt not suffer a witch to live; ” ¢ 
—laws, which have been the main support of one of the 
most debasing and cruel superstitions by which the Chris- 
tian world has been disgraced. — We have seen that there 
is, properly speaking, no historical evidence for the genu- 
ineness of the Pentateuch. What, it may be asked, is the 
amount of evidence, which would render the question worth 
discussing, Whether it be true or not, that “the Lord 
spoke to Moses and Aaron, saying,..... Of birds ye shall 
have these in abomination; they are not to be eaten, they 
are an abomination, the eagle, the vulture, the osprey, the 
falcon, kites of every kind, ravens of every kind,” &c.; or 





withstanding that above quoted, provided for their security and wel- 
fare in a manner unknown among the Greeks or Romans. Among 
the Romans, till the time of the Emperors, a master had absolute 
power over his slave, unchecked, or rather unnoticed, by any law, so 
that he might put him to death by torture ; and this power, as we may 
readily believe, was sometimes horribly abused. Nor does the con- 
dition of slaves in Greece appear, in general, to have been less un-— 
happy. How they were regarded at Athens may be judged of by the 
laws proposed by Plato. 

* Leviticus xx. 27. 

t Exodus xxii. 18. See also Deuteronomy xviii. 9-12.—It has 
been contended by some in modern times, that these laws do not 
sanction the belief in witcheraft, but were directed only against im- 
postors, falsely pretending to magical powers. But if such individuals 
had been meant, they would have been designated according to their 
true character as impostors, not in language which conveyed the idea, 
as plainly as any language could do, that their pretences were well 
founded. The belief in magic appears to have been universal in the 
ancient world. Such laws as we find in the Pentateuch had their 
origin in this belief, and could not be understood but as confirming it. 
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that these and other similar injunctions should have been 
thus enforced ; ‘ Ye shall not make yourselves abominable 
by eating any creeping reptile, nor make yourselves unclean 
and defiled thereby. For I Jehovah am your God. Ye 
shall therefore sanctify yourselves, and ye shall be holy, for 
Iam holy.” * To teach men, in the most solemn manner, 
that to refrain from particular kinds of food is essential to 
holiness, must tend only to pervert all their conceptions of 
holiness, duty, and God. The prohibition becomes more 
strange when we find articles of food enumerated to which 
nothing but the extremity of hunger could induce men to 
have recourse. — It is unnecessary to observe, that there 
are many of the Jewish laws on which delicacy forbids one 
to comment. ¢ 


Tue general aspect of the Jewish religion, as it appears 
in the books of the Pentateuch, may lead to the conclusion, 
that, at the time of the compilation of those books, the 





* Leviticus xi. 

+ No considerations of this kind, however, restrained the learned 
Michaelis from discussing them at length. Of his “‘ Commentaries on 
the Laws of Moses,” originally delivered in Lectures to his pupils 
at Géttingen, it is not speaking too harshly to say, that its most 
striking characteristics are silliness and obscenity. Of the proper 
application of the latter term there can be no doubt; as to the former, 
I know of none beside so well suited to express the frivolous gossip, 
and the wretched attempts at reasoning, with which the work abounds. 
The historian Miller says of Michaelis, whose iectures he attended 
when a young man, that he was “ homme d’esprit d’ailleurs et trés- 
savant; mais qui par sa maniére burlesque de traduire et de commen- 
ter les poémes des sages et des inspirés du peuple hébreu, en rendit 
pour quelque temps la lecture insoutenable a son disciple.’ (Lettres 
de Jean de Miller, précédées de sa Vie, p. xv.) Without doubt, such 
instructers were one cause of the deplorable state of religious specu- 
lation that has in our day existed in Germany. 
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original doctrine of Moses had been greatly conse 
The multiplication of trifling and burdensome ceremonies 
has been in every other case the result of low and very 
false notions of religion. The observance of such rites has 
been made a substitute for moral goodness, and in propor- 
tion as they have been considered as important in the view 
of God, has the regard of men been withdrawn from all 
that constitutes real worth. The state in which our Saviour 
found the religion of the Jews, upon his appearance on 
earth, seems a natural consequence of the belief that the 
Levitical Law had been ordained by God; while, on the 
other hand, the tendency to such a state may be supposed 
to have done much gradually to produce and strengthen 
this belief. We may, perhaps, compare those representa- 
tions of Christianity which were given during the darkest 
period of the Romish superstition with that which the Pen- 
tateuch affords of the religion of Moses. The existence of 
the Gospels alone prevented the history of Christ from be- 
coming equally fabulous with that of the Jewish prophet. 
Some of the apocryphal gospels, as those of the Infancy 
(as they are called), show the strong tendency to this result. 

The views just given respecting the Levitical Law, are 
confirmed by much that is found in the Pentateuch itself, 
and in other books of the Old Testament; but especially by 
the representations given in some of the Psalms, and in the 
earlier prophetical books. The authors of those writings 
insist in the strongest terms on moral goodness as the 
recommendation to God’s favor, and dwell on the worth- 
lessness of ritual observances. They use language which 
is apparently irreconcilable with the supposition, that they 
recognised the Levitical Law as appointed by God, or the 
history contained in the Pentateuch as authentic. To this 
subject we will next attend. 
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Section VI. 


On the Views of Religion presented in the Writings of the 
Jewish Prophets, and in the Psalms, compared with those 
Sound in the Pentateuch. 


Ir has been remarked, as affording evidence that the 
Pentateuch was not the work of Moses, that its authority 
is not appealed to py the Jewish prophets, the public teach- 
ers of religion among the Jews. But the writings of the 
higher class of prophets furnish evidence more direct to 
establish the same conclusion. 

The religion inculcated in the Pentateuch consists very 
much in rites, and especially in offerings and sacrifices. 
The precepts concerning rites are multiplied, reiterated, 
and enforced in the most solemn manner. But by the 
prophets before the Captivity such observances are spoken 
of in the most disparaging terms. ‘The language in which 
our Saviour has been supposed to have repealed the Leviti- 
cal Law is not more full and explicit. But those prophets 
had no authority to repeal that Law. Their language, 
therefore, proves that they did not recognise such observ- 
ances as enforced by God, and, consequently, that they 
knew nothing of the Pentateuch as the work of Moses. 
Their spirit is wholly different from that which appears in 
the Levitical Law. They insist in the strongest terms 
upon moral goodness as the sole recommendation to God’s 
favor. 

But it may be said, that the prophets are to be under- 
stood as disparaging the observance of the ceremonial Law 
only when such observance was made a substitute for higher 
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duties, or was practised by habitual transgressors; and 


were, therefore, far from teaching that a strict regard to its 
rites, as ordained by God, was not in the highest degree 
obligatory. This may appear at first view a plausible 
explanation of much of their language. But it is to be 
recollected, that if the Law proceeded from God, then the 
observance of the rites of the Law was a most solemn duty, 
taking its rank, so far as the Jews were concerned, with 
the clearest of those obligations, which are imperative upon 
all men. The explanation given, therefore, supposes that 
the prophets spoke contemptuously of one duty in order to 
excite men to perform other duties ; that they treated with 
disrespect what God had commanded in order to lead men 
to obey his will. On the supposition, that the Levitical 
Law was ordained by God, the Jews offered sacrifices, and 
observed the other rites of that Law, because they believed 
them to have been commanded by God, and with the view 
of obtaining his favor. Thus far they acted right; and 
they were not to be reproved and discouraged in doing 
right, whatever, on the other hand, might be their de- 
ficiencies and sins. But, further than this, if there were no 
intrinsic moral worth in the ceremonies of the Law, then 
they could have been ordained only as means of holiness; 
and the absence of holiness in the people afforded no reason 
for repelling them from the appointed means of obtaining 
it. According to the representations of the Jewish history, 
they could hardly, at any time, have been a more perverse 
and disobedient race than their ancestors on whom those 
ceremonies were enjoined. It would, therefore, seem, that 
those who have acquiesced in the explanation that has been 
mentioned, can have done so only through unconsciously 
transferring to the prophets their own secret and unacknow- 
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ledged sense, unacknowledged even to themselves, of the 
worthlessness of thé rites of the Levitical Law. The ob- 
servance of them, it is agreed, did not constitute holiness ; 
nor Can it appear a suitable means of attaining it, if, as the 
explanation supposes, actual holiness was necessary to 
render such observance any thing but a matter of repre- 
hension. 

To illustrate the subject, let us imagine that the prac- 
tices at one time in high repute in the Romish Church, 
fasting, the scourging of one’s self, other self-inflicted suffer- 
ings, and the iteration of forms of prayer, all which were 
supposed to be conformable to the will of God, had been in 
fact expressly and most solemnly enjoined by him. It is 
evident, that no preacher of true religion, under a conviction 
that such was the fact, could, by way of reforming the 
Roman Catholic Church, even when fallen into its most 
corrupt state, have spoken of those practices contemptuous- 
ly, or have made a disparaging comparison of them with 
other duties which he was recommending, or have ventured, 
through any license of rhetorical language, to represent 
them as not ordained and not required by God. The appli- 
cation of this imaginary case to the real case before us is 
too obvious to be dwelt upon. 

With these general views let us consider some of the 
passages that occur in the writings of the prophets and 
in the Psalms. 


Tue prophet Amos ascribes these words to Jehovah,* 


“‘T hate, I despise your feasts ; 
I have no delight in your solemn assemblies ; 





* Ch. v. 21 - 25. 
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When ye offer me burnt-offerings and flour-offerings, 
I will not accept them ; 

Nor will I look on the peace-offerings of your fat- 
lings. 

Away with the noise of your songs : 

I will not listen to your harping : 

But let justice flow as water, 

And righteousness like a mighty river. 

Did ye offer me sacrifices and offerings 

In the wilderness, for forty years, O house of Israel?” 


Beside the general character of this passage, the con- 
cluding question may be particularly remarked. It is 
equivalent to a strong affirmation, that the Israelites did not 
offer sacrifices and offerings during the forty years after 
their leaving Egypt. But this is directly contrary to what 
is related in the Pentateuch. 


Noruine can be more striking than the following pas- 
sage from Micah.* 


«¢¢ With what shall I appear before Jehovah, 
And bow myself before the Most High God? 
Shall I come before him with burnt-offerings, 
With calves of a year old? 
Will Jehovah be pleased with thousands of rams; 
Or ten thousands of rivers of oil ? 
Shall I give my first-born for my transgression ; 
The fruit of my body for my sin 2’ 
‘O man! he has made known to thee what is good : 
And what does Jehovah require of thee, 








* Ch. vi. 6-8. 
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But to do justly, and to love mercy, 
And to walk humbly before thy God ?’” 


I pass to the prophet Isaiah.* 


“Of what value are the multitude of your sacrifices to 

me? says Jehovah. 

I am weary of the burnt-offerings of rams, and the fat 
of fed beasts ; 

And I delight not in the blood of bullocks, or of 
lambs, or of goats. 

Who hath required this of you, when ye come to 

appear before me, to trample my courts? 
Bring no more vain oblations.” 


** Wash you ; make you clean; 
Put away your evil deeds from before my eyes; 
Cease to do evil; learn to do well; 
Seek to do justice ; relieve the oppressed ; 
Do right to the fatherless; defend the cause of the 
widow.” 


Tue following passage is from Jeremiah.t It may be 
remarked, that it was written after the discovery, as repre- 
sented, of “‘ the Book of the Law,” in the reign of Josiah, 
and the events immediately consequent. 


“Thus says Jehovah, God of hosts, God of Israel : 


Put your burnt-offerings with your sacrifices, and eat 
the flesh ; 


* Ch, i. 11-17. + Ch. vii. 21 - 23. 
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For I spake not to your fathers, 

Nor commanded them, in the day when I brought 
them out of Egypt, 

Concerning burnt-offerings and sacrifices. 

But this did I command them, saying, 

Obey my voice, and I will be your God, 

And ye shall be my people.” 


“TI spake not to your fathers, when I brought them out 
of Egypt, concerning burnt-offerings and sacrifices.” With 
what astonishment must this declaration have been listened 
to by a contemporary Jew, believing the history in the 

-Pentateuch, and consequently believing that the ceremonial 
Law was ordained by God. And with what feelings would 
he have regarded the prophet, if, upon questioning him as 
to his meaning, he had explained himself, as he has been 
most plausibly explained by modern commentators, in words 
like these ; I did not mean to say, that God had “ ap- 
pointed no religious rites, such as sacrifices. For the most 
particular directions are given concerning them in the 
books of Moses.” But I only intended, that God had 
«‘ always laid less stress upon every thing of this kind than 


upon moral virtue.” * 


In the Pentateuch, Jehovah is repeatedly introduced as 
saying, “I am a jealous God, visiting the iniquity of fathers 
upon children to the third and fourth generation of them 
that hate me.” + With this declaration may be compared 
the eighteenth chapter of Ezekiel. 





* The words marked as quoted are taken from Dr. Priestley’s note 
on the passage. I quote him only because he has expressed briefly 
and distinctly what has been said by many others. 

t Exod. xx. 5; xxxiv. 7. Numbers xiv. 18. Deut. v. 9. 
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“ The word of Jehovah came to me again, saying; 
“What mean ye, that ye use this proverb concerning 
the land of Israel, ‘The fathers have eaten sour grapes, 
_and the children’s teeth are on edge.’ 
«As I live, saith the Lord, Jehovah, Ye shall not have 
occasion any more to use this proverb in Israel.” 


«The son shall not bear the iniquity of the father, nor 
shall the father bear the iniquity of the son. 

‘** The righteousness of the righteous shall be upon him, 
and the wickedness of the wicked shall be upon him.” 


According to the Talmud, there was a discussion among 
the ancient Jewish doctors about allowing the book now 
ascribed to Ezekiel a place in the canon, and the majority 
were at one time disposed to reject it. Their objections to 
it were founded, it is said, upon passages contained in it, 
which were regarded as contradictory to the Pentateuch.* 

It seems, from the book ascribed to him, that Ezekiel 
wrote during the Captivity. It is a work which is not to 
be generally referred to as presenting correct or agreeable 
representations of religion or of the Supreme Being. It is 
made repulsive by other characteristics beside its great 
obscurity. If the last nine chapters were written by him, 
it would appear that his mind was much occupied about 
ritual observances. But, putting aside what in these chap- 
ters it is difficult or impossible to understand, one striking 
fact presents itself. It is the want of correspondence be- 








* Bartoloccii Biblioth. Hebr. P. II. pp. 847, 848. Wolfii Biblioth. 
Hebr. Tom. II. p. 156. 
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tween the directions for sacrifices there given and those 
found in the Pentateuch.* 


Wirn such passages as have been adduced from the 
prophets may be connected the remarkable quotation before 
given from one of the Psalms.+ And there is a special 
reason for adding to them the declaration ascribed to God 
by Hosea. ¢ 


«J desire goodness and not sacrifices, 
And the knowledge of God rather than burnt-offerings.” 


“Go ye and learn,” said our Saviour, “ what this means, 
I desire goodness and not sacrifices.” § By thus adopting 
and sanctioning the declaration of the prophet, he bore 
testimony, that the true character and spirit of the religion 
of Moses were not to be found in the ritual Law, but that 
they were identical, as far as that declaration extends, with 
the spirit and character of his own. He places the prophet 
for a moment on a level with himself, as equally with him- 
self rejecting the conception, that ceremonial observances 
were a means of obtaining God’s favor. 


Such passages as we have been considering, may be 
thrown into stronger relief by comparing them with what 
appears in a later writer, who is to be referred to the same 
general class with those from whom we have quoted. 
Malachi was the last of the prophets, or, in other words, 





* Compare, for example, the forty-fifth and forty-sixth chapters of 
Ezekiel, with the twenty-eighth and twenty-ninth chapters of Num- 
bers. 


t See p. Ixxxi. ¢ Ch. vi. 6. § Matthew ix. 13. 
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the last of those public religious teachers among the Jews 
to whom that name has been given. He lived, as is com- 
monly thought, about a century after the return of the Jews 
to Palestine, that is, about four hundred years before Christ, 
when the authority of the ceremonial Law was established. 
His language in relation to it does not correspond with that 
of the prophets before the Captivity, but by its contrast it 
brings out in a more striking manner the character of those 
religious sentiments which they express, and serves to con- 
firm the opinion, that the Levitical Law, in its present 
form, was not believed to be of divine authority among the 
Jews till after their return from their Captivity. Nothing 
answering to such passages as the following is to be found 
in any writer before that time. 


‘*« But ye say, Wherein have we despised thy name ? 

Ye bring polluted food to my altar. 

Yet ye say, Wherein have we polluted thee ? 

In that ye say, The table of Jehovah is despicable. 

For when ye bring blind animals for sacrifice, ye 
say, It is not evil. 

And when ye bring lame and sick animals, ye 
say, It is not evil.” * 


‘“‘ Ye bring what has been plundered, and what is lame, 
and sick, 
And present it for an offering. 
Shall I accept it from your hands? says Jehovah. 
Cursed be the deceiver who has a male in his flock, 
And vows and sacrifices to Jehovah what is marred.” + 





* Ch. i. 6-8. t Ch. i. 13, 14. 
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‘¢ Shall a man rob God? 
Yet ye rob me. 
But ye say, In what have we robbed thee? 
In tithes and offerings. 
Ye are cursed with a curse ; 
For ye have robbed me, even this whole nation. 
Bring ye all the tithes into the storehouse, 
And let there be food in my house.” * 


Wir these representations of the Deity we may compare 
those of an earlier writer, the author of the fiftieth Psalm. 


«J will reprove thee, not for the sake of thy sacrifices, 
Nor of thy burnt-offerings, which are daily before me. 
I will take no bullock from thy stalls, 

Nor he-goat from thy folds ; 

For all the beasts of the forest are mine, 

And the cattle on a thousand hills. 

I know all the birds of the mountains; 

And the wild beasts of the plains are before me. 
If I were hungry, I would not tell thee ; 

For the world is mine, and all that is therein. 
Do I eat the flesh of bulls ? 

Or drink the blood of goats ? 

Offer to God thanksgiving ; 

And fulfil thy vows to the Most High ; 

Then call upon me in the day of trouble ; 

And I will deliver thee, and thou shalt glorify me.” ¢ 





* Ch. iii. 8-10. 
+ In the next Psalm (the fifty-first), a Psalm expressing deep peni- 
tence in the writer, is the following passage ; 
“ Thou desirest not sacrifice ; else would I give it ; 
Thou dost not delight in burnt-offerings. 
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In such passages appears, as I conceive, the true spirit 
of the religion which Moses was commissioned to teach; 
and it is remarkable, that this spirit survived the belief that 
the Levitical Law was ordained by God through him. 
Religious sentiments, coincident with those which have 
been quoted from the earlier prophetical writings and the 
Psalms, are to be found in the higher class of Jewish 
writers of later times. Thus the author of Ecclesiasticus 
says ; * 

‘* He who keeps the Law,” (a remarkable expression as 
defining what might be meant by “ keeping the Law”) — 
“He who keeps the Law abounds in offerings; he who 
gives heed to the commandments offers a peace-offering ; 
he who returns a favor makes an offering of fine flour; he 
who gives alms offers a thank-offering; he who departs 
from wickedness is accepted by the Lord; and to forsake 
iniquity is a sin-offering.” 

If inserted in any part of Leviticus, what a contrast 
would this passage form to the general tenor of that book ! 





The sacrifice whieh God loves is a broken spirit ; 
A broken and a contrite heart, O God, thou wilt not despise.’ 
I notice this passage principally to observe, that there seems little 
doubt, that the two verses which follow it are (as has been supposed) 
an addition by a later writer, after the Captivity. They not only 
have no connexion with what precedes, buf they stand in direct 
opposition to what has just been said by the original author. The 
verses referred to are these ; 
“ Do good to Zion according to thy mercy ; 
Build up the walls of Jerusalem ; 
Then shalt thou be pleased with right sacrifices, 
With whole burnt-offerings : 
Then shall bullocks be offered on thine altar ” 
* Ch. xxxv. 1-3. 
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It is remarkable, likewise, as showing what, in the view of 
the writer, was meant by “keeping the Law”; that is to 
say, the performance of duties of universal obligation, exclu- 
sively of the observance of the ceremonial Law. As ap- 
pears, however, from the passage itself, the ceremonial Law 
was fully established in his time; and he accordingly sub- 
joins, ‘‘ Thou shalt not appear before the Lord with empty 
hands; for all these things are to be done for the sake of 
the ordinances.” 

The philosophical Jews of Alexandria appear to have 
laid little stress on the literal observance of the ritual Law, 
regarding all its precepts as symbolical. ‘‘ God,” says 
Philo, ‘‘ rejoices in devout affections, in men striving after 
holiness; from whom he receives, well pleased, cakes, and 
barley, and the humblest offerings, as of greater worth than 
the most costly; and should they bring nothing else, yet 
making an offering of themselves, perfect in goodness, they 
would make the best offering, while celebrating God, the 
Benefactor and Preserver, in hymns of thanksgiving,” — 
some uttered, as he goes on to say, and some unuttered.* 

A few words may be added from another passage of 
Philo: “True gratitude to God is not shown, as many 
think, in buildings, gifts, and sacrifices, — for not the 
whole world would be a worthy temple to his honor, — but 
in praises and hymns, not such as are sung with a loud 
voice, but such as sound forth in harmony from the invisi- 
ble and most pure mind,”.....‘ To confer benefits is the 
proper office of God; to be grateful, that of the creature, 
who has nothing but gratitude to give in return. For 
would he render any other gift, he will find that it already 





* De Victimas Offerentibus. Opp. II. 253, 
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belongs to the Maker of All, and not to the being who 
brings it. Being instructed, therefore, that there is but 
one thing for us to do in honoring God, to be grateful, 
about this let us, at all times and everywhere, be solici- 
tous.” * 


Tue continuance and the strength of similar sentiments, 
among a portion of the Jews, are strikingly manifested by 
the existence of the sect of the Essenes, and the manner 
in which they were spoken of. They are described by 
Philo and Josephus as the most conscientious and religious 
of their countrymen. It may be observed, though it is not 
to our immediate purpose, that their religion and morality 
were of an ascetic and monastic character. Their virtues 
were those which, in other times, have been produced 
among Christians as the growth of strong principles in a 
very corrupt state of society ; in such a state of society, as 
may incline those who would attain the religious character 
to separate themselves from the world, and, in renouncing its 
pleasures, to neglect many of its duties. But the Essenes, 
as I have said, were the most virtuous among their country- 
men in the view even of Philo; and this sect, so regarded 
by him and by Josephus, offered no sacrifices. ‘‘ They send 
gifts to the temple,” says Josephus, ‘ but offer no sacri- 
fices ; their modes of purification being different ; and hence, 
being excluded from the common sanctuary, they offer 
themselves as a sacrifice.” + And he goes on to say, that 
“they deserve admiration above all those who have culti- 
vated virtue.” ¢ ‘‘ Among them,” says Philo, ‘are espe- 





* De Plantatione Noé. Opp. I. 348. 
telays dre ID udray ras Sucias tairsroves. 
$ Antiq. Jud. Lib. XVIII. c. 1. § 5. 
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cially to be found worshippers of God, men who sacrifice 
no animals, but deem it their duty to sanctify their own 
minds.”* How was it that Philo and Josephus thus cele- 
brated the religious character of men, who, if the Levitical 
Law proceeded from God, neglected his express com- 
mands? Neither has expressed, nor is it probable that 
either felt, any doubt, that Moses was the author of the 
Pentateuch, and that the ritual Law proceeded from God. 
Philo’s system of allegorizing might have enabled him to 
explain away the whole obvious meaning of its commands 
concerning sacrifices; but he has not done so in his 
writings. The answer, therefore, it would seem, is partly, 
at least, to be found in the general fact, that prevalent 
errors are often acquiesced in, and even, when directly 
called in question, zealously defended, by individuals who 
do not attend to their necessary bearing, on whose prevail- 
ing habits of thought and feeling they have very little 
influence, and who hold truths wholly irreconcilable with 
them. 


THERE. are, then, two very different aspects under which 
the religion of Moses appears. One is that which is pre- 
sented in the ritual Law; the other is that which is found 
in portions of the Pentateuch, in the higher class of writers 
of the Old Testament, who, as we have seen reason to 
think, lived before the belief prevailed, that the ritual Law 
came from God, and even in the higher class of Jewish 
writers of after times. The spirit of the Jewish religion, as 
represented by them, is coincident with the spirit of the 
religion of Christ. 

The general conclusion seems to be, that the revelation 





* Quod liber sit quisquis virtuti studet. Opp. II. 457. 
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of God through Moses was made at so remote a period, 
that no contemporary or early history of it remains; though 
imperishable monuments of it exist in the effects which it 
produced ; and that there was nothing in this communica- 
tion of God to a peculiar people, —I do not say contrary to 
the spirit of the religion of Christ, for this it would be 
absurd to suppose, — but that there was nothing in it, which 
the great messenger of God to the whole world was called 
upon or commissioned to abrogate. He came not “to 
annul the Law and the Prophets,’ — that is, the true re- 
ligion of Moses,— but ‘to perfect.” There was an 
opposition between his religion and the contemporary re- 
ligion of the Jews, that very corrupt religion which had 
gradually been formed in their nation; but certainly no 
opposition between his religion and that of Moses, if, as 
we believe, Moses was like him a messenger from God. 


Section VII. 


On the Inferences respecting the Levitical Law and the 
Pentateuch, to be drawn from the Teaching and Actions 
of our Saviour. 


Tue ritual Law was done away by Christianity; or, in 
other words, it was not binding upon Jewish Christians. 
Of the distinguishing rite of the Jews, St. Paul says to the 
Galatians, “(In Jesus Christ,” that is, in Christianity, 
“neither circumcision avails any thing, nor uncircum- 
cision, but faith, showing itself by love ;” * and he reiter- 
ates the declaration at the very close of the Epistle. — 





* Galatians v. 6. 
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Philo speaks of the law respecting the Jewish Sabbath, as 
«that most holy and awful law.” He relates, that a gover- 
nor of Egypt, in his time, had endeavoured to compel the 
Jews to violate it, thinking that, if this could be effected, 
it would lead them to abandon all their peculiar customs, 
and neglect all the ordinances of their religion.* St. Paul 
says; ‘‘One man regards one day more than another, 
another man regards every day alike. Let each be fully 
satisfied in his own mind, He who regards the day regards 
it as a servant of the Lord; and he who regards not the 
day regards it not as a servant of the Lord.”+ He is 
speaking of the observance of the Jewish Sabbath, as an 
ordinance of the Levitical Law.— We have seen how 
solemnly the distinction was enforced in this Law between 
clean and unclean food. ‘I know,” says St. Paul, and 
am satisfied, as a disciple of Christ, “ that there is nothing 
unclean in itself;;but to him who thinks any thing unclean 
it is unclean.’ + This is but a very small part of the 
evidence which his Epistles afford, that he did not consider 
the Levitical Law as binding upon Christians. 

What view he himself entertained of its origin, and of 
the authorship of the Pentateuch, would be an interesting 
and curious inquiry, but it is foreign from our present 
purpose. The Apostles, generally, appear to have long 
held the prevailing opinions of their countrymen respecting 
the Law, and probably their minds were always more or 
less affected by them. It was not till many years after the 
death of our Saviour, that they were satisfied by an express 
revelation, that the ritual Law was not to be imposed on 
the Gentile converts, By the great body of Jewish con- 
verts it continued to be observed, and its authority to be 


* De Somniis. Opp. I. 675. +t Romans xiv. 5,6. + Romans xiv. 14. 
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zealously maintained, St. Paul, it is evident from the New 
Testament, incurred much odium among the Jewish be- 
lievers from his assertion of the truth. 

But, if the ritual Law were not binding upon Christians, 
the question arises upon what ground it was abrogated. 
Was it, as has been represented, solemnly ordained by God 
through Moses, and as solemnly annulled by God through 
Christ? Or was it a law of human growth, a system of 
superstitious observances, opposed in character and spirit 
to Christianity, and, therefore, a system, the error of which 
was involved in the truth of our religion ? 

Had the ritual Law been, as represented in the Penta- 
teuch, promulgated by God, it is evident that the obligation 
of the Jews to obey that law could not cease till it was 
explicitly and solemnly repealed by God. But we find 
nowhere any declaration of our Saviour recognising its 
divine origin, and asserting his commission from God to 
declare it no longer binding. One of two inferences neces- 
sarily follows; either that the law remained binding upon 
his followers from among the Jews, contrary. to. what is 
affirmed by St. Paul, and contrary, as we shallj see, to what 
he himself taught by his actions and words, or that this law 
did not proceed from God, and, therefore, that no express 
declaration was necessary to invalidate its authority. 

But it may be asked, on the other hand, Why did) not 
our Saviour explicitly declare the fact, if the ritual’ Law 
was a system of human superstition? ‘The question, in 
other words, is this, Why did he not outrage to, the. utter- 
most the prejudices of those whom he called upon to be his 
followers? Many errors connected with religion, of more 
or less importance, were entertained by his hearers, which 
he did not undertake to correct. All truth could not be 
communicated to men so unprepared for, or rather so 
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opposed to, the reception of the few great truths which it 
was his office to communicate. The revelation from God 
was not given to do the whole work of human reason on all 
subjects connected with religion. To imagine the possi- 
bility of such a revelation, man’s nature and condition 
continuing as they are, is to imagine an absurdity ; for it is 
to suppose a constant miraculous illumination of all indi- 
vidual minds, extending over so wide a sphere of facts and 
opinions, as to embrace all the more important objects of 
thought. The attention of his hearers was to be fixed on 
those fundamental principles of religion, that immediately 
concern the essential and eternal interests of man, and 
which it was the purpose of his ministry to announce on 
the authority of God. From those principles their minds 
were not to be distracted to the consideration of minor 
topics, which, however important, were incomparably less 
important. Had he undertaken to correct all the wrong 
opinions of the Jews, more or less connected with religion, 
a cloud of misrepresentations, misunderstandings, and con- 
troversies, would have arisen, obscuring the whole of his 
teaching. That, in order to accomplish the great purpose 
of his mission, ‘it was necessary for Jesus to refrain from 
directly opposing many gross errors of his countrymen, is 
a fact to be constantly kept in view in considering his 
history. I have elsewhere endeavoured to illustrate it more 
fully.* 

But it may be further said, that our Saviour not only did 
not oppose, but that he asserted and sanctioned the belief 
of the Jews concerning the Pentateuch and the Levitical 
Law. There are passages, fewer perhaps than is com- 





* “Statement of Reasons for not believing the Doctrines of Trini- 


tarians,” Appendix, p. 313, seqq. 
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monly thought, which would support this proposition, 
supposing that Jesus had been addressing a body of en- 
lightened and unprejudiced men, and that, moreover, we 
could be assured that his words were reported with verbal 
accuracy. 

The general spirit and meaning of our Saviour’s teach- 
ing, as recorded in the Gospels, is free from all uncertainty. 
If we receive it as the teaching of a divine messenger, it 
leaves no doubt concerning the fundamental truths of re- 
ligion, — the being of God, God’s care for men, and man’s 
immortality and moral responsibility. But in the words 
ascribed to him, we sometimes meet with difficulties, not 
affecting the clearness with which those truths were taught, 
but preventing us from readily or certainly ascertaining the 
precise purport and bearing of what he said in relation to 
topics incidentally presented. 

Among the various causes by which this uncertainty is 
produced, there is one perfectly obvious and indisputable, 
though it has been less regarded, perhaps, than any other, 
It is, that his words are not always given with verbal 
accuracy by the different historians of his ministry. We 
need not recur to any reasoning to show that this fact is in 
the highest degree probable. The cases in which the 
Evangelists unquestionably intended to report the same 
words of Jesus, but in which they differ from each other 
in their reports, render it certain. It follows, that there 
must be passages, where, to determine the exact meaning 
that was expressed by our Saviour, we cannot take the 
precise words of some one of the Evangelists as an infalli- 
ble guide. When we meet with a difficulty that cannot 
otherwise be fully solved, the consideration, that the re- 
porter may have varied the expression used by Jesus, should 
enter into our explanation. 
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Now such unintentional errors, more or less affecting the 
sense, were most likely to occur on subjects concerning 
which strong prejudices existed among the Jews, that had 
moulded their forms of language, if they were prejudices 
that Jesus did not directly oppose. Every one easily slides 
into the language of a popular error, or rather we may find 
it difficult to avoid such language, when not expressly con- 
tending against the error. But on the supposition, that the 
Evangelists had not decidedly renounced the opinions of 
their countrymen respecting the Pentateuch and the Le- 
vitical Law, we cannot doubt that they might unconsciously 
attribute to Jesus incidental expressions favoring those 
opinions ;— that they might have done so in cases, where, 
if his precise words had been compared with their report 
of them, they would not have recognised any important 
difference of character or effect between his language and 
their own. 

The unquestionable fact, that the words of our Saviour 
are not always reported with perfect correctness, is to be 
kept in view in studying the history of his ministry. It will 
not lead us to reject any declaration ascribed to him, as not 
founded on what he actually said, or as not, in its essential 
meaning, true; but it may enter as one element into our 
explanation of certain passages. It is sometimes evident 
that it must enter into our explanation; for it sometimes 
appears, from a comparison of the Evangelists with one 
another, that the report of our Saviour’s language, which 
we find in one of them, is defective, or otherwise incorrect, 
and therefore, that this report must be explained with refer- 
ence to the fact, that it is so. 

The general principle of explanation just stated deserves 
consideration, doubtless, in relation to some of the words 
ascribed to Jesus, that have been thought to express or 
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imply his opinions concerning the origin of the Pentateuch 
and the Levitical Law. It may, as I have said, enter as 
one element into their explanation. But we may question 
how far it is necessary to resort to it, considering that 
another fact is to be attended to. This is, that our Saviour, 
on some subjects, and on some occasions, adopted the com- 
mon language of the Jews, founded on their erroneous 
conceptions, certainly without any design of sanctioning 
those conceptions. He sometimes did so for the purpose 
of changing the meaning of the terms by giving them a new 
application. Thus the Jews, under the name of “ the king- 
dom of Heaven,” expected an earthly kingdom, of which 
the Messiah was to be the monarch. The idea of such a 
kingdom alone was excited in their minds, when Jesus 
announced that the kingdom of Heaven was at hand. But 
he used the term figuratively, in a very different sense, 
which was to be gradually explained by subsequent events. 
— Sometimes he used such language for the purpose of 
rhetorical illustration, which may be drawn either from fact 
or fable. ‘When an unclean spirit,” he said, “ has gone 
out of a man, it passes through desert places in search of 
rest.’* No intelligent reader will suppose from these 
words, that our Saviour meant to adopt and sanction the 
then common notion, that desert places were frequented 
by demons.— At other times he is reasoning upon the 
false conceptions of those whom he addressed, reason- 
ing ad hominem, as it is called. ‘If I cast out demons 
through Beélzebub,” he said, ‘ through whom do your dis- 
ciples cast them out?” + There were some of the school 
of the Pharisees, it appears, who pretended to cast out 
demons by exorcism, and who, when they succeeded in 








* Matthew xii. 43. + Matthew xii. 27. 
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producing a real or seeming return to sanity in their pa- 
tients, were thought to have effected a great work. Our 
Saviour did not mean to imply that these men possessed 
powers like his own. The object of his question merely 
was to expose the prejudices and gross injustice of the 
Pharisees, who believed that their disciples had, in the one 
particular in question, similar power to that of Christ, and 
who, in his case and theirs, regarded its exercise so differ- 
ently. In such reasoning from false conceptions, the 
language of error is necessarily used. The character of 
such reasoning may be more or less obvious ; and when not 
perfectly obvious, he who does not exercise his understand- 
ing, but looks only at the naked words before him, may 
insist that a speaker or writer means to affirm an error, 
which, in fact, he introduces into his discourse only to 
show its inconsistency with some other error, or as a tem- 
porary stepping-stone on the way to truth.— And, beside 
the occasions that have been mentioned, language founded 
on the mistaken conceptions of the Jews was employed 
by our Saviour, either for the sake of producing an effect 
on the imagination and feelings of his hearers, which could 
not have been produced, or could not have been produced 
so powerfully, in any other way, or of conveying some truth 
to their understandings, which they could not have dis- 
tinctly apprehended, if expressed in any other form. Thus 
he spoke, for example, of moral evil, under the terrific 
personification of Satan. In such cases we must, and we 
may easily, distinguish his essential meaning from the 
modes of expression in which it is clothed, — modes of 
expression adapted to Jewish conceptions, but not cor- 
respondent to our own. Some of the truths taught by 
_ Jesus could not but receive an accidental coloring from the 
medium of the language through which they were con- 
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veyed ; and we must,not confound this accidental coloring 
with their essential nature.* But this subject admits some 
further explanation. 

Every language is conformed to the conceptions of those 
who use it, and consists wholly of the signs or expressions 
of their conceptions. The progress of knowledge makes 
necessary the enlargement of a language. The discoveries 
of modern chemistry, for example, have required a new 
vocabulary, in which they may be preserved and commu- 
nicated. When, on any subject of wide extent, the concep- 
tions of the generality of men are erroneous, their errors 
enter into the structure of their speech; they are embodied 
in the words which they use. It is often necessary for him 
who would correct such errors to introduce new terms, or 
to give new senses, or a new application, to terms already 
in use. When circumstances do not require, or admit, that 
those errors should be controverted, the language in which 
they are incorporated may be used by one fully acquainted 
with the truth. It may often be employed with propriety 
and advantage. There are occasions when, by its use, 
right conceptions and feelings may be produced, which 
could not be communicated by language more correct. I 





* The principle involved in the preceding remarks, that in explain- 
ing the words of our Lord we should consider to whom they were im- 
mediately addressed, is equally implied in the following passage from 
Tertullian, —a very remarkable one, considering the time when it 
was written, — though he makes a different application of it: “Om- 
nia quidem dicta Domini omnibus posita sunt; per aures Judeorum 
ad nos transierunt; sed pleraque in personas directa, non proprietatem 
admonitionis nobis constituerunt, sed exemplum.” — ‘“ All the sayings 
of our Lord are meant for all; they have passed to us through the ears 
of the Jews; but many of them, being addressed to individuals, are 
not, for us, literal precepts, but exemplifications of duty.” De Pre- 
script. Heretic. c. 8. p. 205. Conf. De Fuga in Persecutione, c. 13, 
pp. 542, 543. 
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understand (for it is a subject on which I am incapable of 
forming an independent opinion) that, at the present day, 
many of those qualified to judge reject the theory of the 
emission of rays from luminous bodies, and regard the 
sensation of light as produced by the undulations of a 
luminous ether, as that of sound is caused by undulations 
of the air. Supposing this theory to be true, and that it 
should be universally received, the language which has 
been formed upon the old belief will not soon, if ever, 
cease to be the language of common life and of poetry. 
Though, upon the supposition just made, this language 
implies throughout what is contrary to the truth; yet it is 
equally well adapted to the expression of all truths that con- 
cern the generality of men, as language conformed to the cor- 
rect theory, It will, at least for a long time, be better adapted 
to this purpose, as being more intelligible to the unlearned ; 
more conformed to the appearances, if not to the reality, 
of things. Nor can we, with our present associations, 
readily believe, that a similar profusion of figures and ima- 
gery to that which poetry now borrows from light may be 
effectively addressed to men’s imagination and feelings 
through the medium of other forms of language than those 
to which we are accustomed. So also in Chemistry ; how- 
ever requisite the new nomenclature may be for the pur- 
poses of science, it is unimportant, except indirectly, as 
regards the arts or medicine. The old terms might, in 
many cases, serve equally well for the practical purposes of 
life. We might continue to call one substance “the Oil 
of Vitriol,” and another “the Sugar of Lead,” and, notwith- 
standing the erroneous ideas suggested by those names, we 
might talk of them as intelligently, and explain their pro- 
perties and uses as correctly, as if we denominated them 
“Sulphuric Acid,” and “the Acetate of Lead”; and, in 
speaking to those familiar only with the former names, no 
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one would hesitate,to use them. Truth, then, may be 
clearly and effectually conveyed in the language of error ; 
that is to say, in terms having their origin in erroneous con- 
ceptions, and adapted to the expression of those conceptions. 

In the time of our Saviour, the notions of the Jews on 
many subjects connected with his preaching were false and 
superstitious. ‘These notions were necessarily ingrained 
in their forms of speech. A philosophical language, in 
which they should be avoided, might undoubtedly have 
been formed by him; and such a language might have 
been intelligible to the philosophers, if there were any 
philosophers, among the Jews. But our Saviour preached 
to the poor, he addressed multitudes, his immediate dis- 
ciples were fishermen and taxgatherers, and others of no 
higher intellectual attainments, and he could use only 
popular language, such language as his hearers would 
understand and feel. He might, on a certain occasion, 
have said, I foresee the triumph of my religion over evil, 
moral and physical ; but, even had he been partially under- 
stood by his hearers, if they had had some notion of what 
was meant by ‘evil, moral, and physical,” and by “the 
triumph of his religion,” the assertion would have passed 
over their minds as a shadowy abstraction, and left no im- 
pression. He did in fact say, with the same meaning, 
“I saw Satan falling like lightning from Heaven”; and, 
in so saying, he used imagery which was adapted to their 
conceptions and feelings. The whole phraseology of the 
Jews concerning the Pentateuch and the other books of the 
Old Testament was moulded on their erroneous opinions 
respecting those books. Our Saviour might have avoided 
the use of it, and introduced new modes of speech, con- 
formed to the truth. In this case, it is probable that he 
would have abundantly excited their attention. Such a 
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fundamental change in their religious language would have 
exposed him to questioning. Pharisees would have come 
“to try him” on the subject. What would have been the 
effect, if he had declined to explain himself? What would 
have been the consequences, if he had explained himself? 
In the latter case, unless God had seen fit to use other 
means, than he did, for establishing truth among men, 
the whole ministry of Jesus might have been wasted, and he 
might have died a martyr to an ineffectual attempt to correct 
the false opinions of his countrymen in relation to the Old 
Testament and the Levitical Law. What he did do, that is, 
what the circumstances of his ministry permitted him to do, 
to manifest his sense of those errors, will appear hereafter. 
Essential truths, then, may be clearly and effectually, 
sometimes most effectually, conveyed in the language of 
error. It is true, that one writing at the present day on 
any subject of morals or religion, who may suppose himself 
to be addressing intelligent and well-informed readers, is 
bound, as far as possible, to avoid such language, when it 
may occasion any mistake as to his meaning. It is his 
duty to express himself with unequivocal distinctness. But 
such language, in regard to many topics, constituted the 
popular or rather the only language of the Jews; and our 
Saviour was placed in circumstances altogether different 
from those of a philosopher of our own times. That he 
might not distract the attention of his hearers from the 
great truths which it was the purpose of his mission to 
make known, that he might not uselessly alarm their 
prejudices and rouse their passions, he sometimes adopted 
their common language, though founded on error. We 
are not hence to consider him as sanctioning their errors. 
Such language, as used by him, is to be understood as we 
always understand the language of error when used by one 
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whom we believe fully to comprehend the truth, and to 
have no purpose but to express it. We view it as an adap- 
tation of his thoughts to the conceptions of those whom 
he addresses; or as the presentation of ideas, essentially 
correct, in the only forms in which they have been em- 
bodied in language, though these forms may contain an 
alloy of error. In the teaching of our Saviour it is the 
essential meaning alone that is to be regarded. The form 
of expression may be an accident, resulting from temporary 
and local circumstances, from the character of those whom 
he immediately addressed, and, especially, from the nature 
of their conceptions and language. 

The facts that have been stated, in connexion with those 
now generally recognised in the interpretation of the New 
Testament, may serve to explain the passages in which our 
Saviour has been thought to sanction the common opinions 
of the Jews respecting the origin of the Levitical Law and 
the authorship of the Pentateuch. I will notice, for the 
sake of illustration, one of those passages, perhaps the most 
remarkable. In the Gospel of John, our Saviour is re- 
presented as thus addressing his Jewish hearers; ‘ Had 
ye believed Moses, ye would have believed me; for he 
wrote concerning me;”’ that is, “what he wrote concerns 
meri 

Here, it may be said, is an express assertion of our 
Saviour, that ‘‘ Moses wrote;” and, if we will not raise an 
idle cavil, grounded on the supposition, that Moses may 
have written a part, but not the whole, of the Pentateuch, 
we must admit him to have been its author; and conse- 
quently admit that the Levitical Law proceeded from God. 

But, on the other hand, it may be remarked, that to 
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affirm that Moses was the author of the Pentateuch is, 
obviously, not the main purpose of the passage. Its essential 
meaning is, Had ye received with true faith the religion 
taught by Moses, and had it produced its proper effect on ~ 
your minds, ye would have received me; for the dispensa- 
tion by Moses concerned me; it was intended as a prepa- 
ration for me. 

It is, then, to be considered, that, in regard to the zncz- 
dental meaning supposed to be expressed by the passage as 
it now stands, it rests wholly on a single word. If, instead 
of the words, ‘‘ Moses wrote concerning me,” our Saviour 
in fact said, ‘‘ Moses taught concerning me,” (that is, What 
Moses taught concerns me,) then the declaration, without 
any change in its essential meaning, would suggest no such 
inferences as have been drawn from it. In order, therefore, 
to draw those inferences from it, we should be certain that 
St. John reported his Master’s language with verbal exact- 
ness. But it is not likely that he committed it to writing 
till many years after it was uttered; and it is altogether 
probable, that if, when he committed it to writing, the 
question had been proposed to him, whether our Saviour 
said ‘“‘ Moses wrote,” or ‘‘ Moses taught,”’ or “‘ Moses spoke,” 
he would have been unable to solve the doubt. Nor is it 
unreasonable to suppose, that of these expressions, all 
equally suitable to the main purpose of Jesus, he might not 
have remarked that there was reason for preferring one to 
another. It is to be recollected, that the fact is unques- 
tionable, that the Evangelists did not always report the 
language of their Master with verbal exactness. 

But, supposing that the words before us are the very 
words of our Saviour, how are we then to regard them? 
We may regard them as an address ad hominem, as an 
incidental and temporary adoption of the conceptions and 
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language of those to whom he was speaking, in relation to 
a subject foreign from his immediate purpose. We may 
understand him as if he -had said; Had ye _ believed 
Moses, ye would have believed me, for the books which, 
as you suppose, Moses wrote, concern me. If it be asked, 
how those books concerned our Saviour, the answer is, that 
all the truths preserved in those books, derived from, or 
relating to, the revelation by Moses, concerned him for 
whom this dispensation was preparatory. Those books 
clearly taught, that there was one God, the Creator of all 
things, ruling over all things, and exercising a moral 
government over men, —loving righteousness and hating 
iniquity. ‘The foundation of all true religion was thus laid. 
He whose character had been formed on the belief of those 
truths was prepared to receive the truths taught by Jesus. 
The books preserving the traditions concerning Moses 
likewise presented in the strongest light the fact, that the 
Jews had been miraculously separated by God from other 
nations. The Jews believed, and reasonably believed, that 
this separation had been made for some great end, yet 
unaccomplished. They were expecting a new messenger 
from God to complete the work. This end was to be 
accomplished by Christ. He was the expected Messenger, 
—the Messiah. These, I conceive, are the reasons, why 
the books ascribed to Moses concerned him. Whatever 
mixture of error they might contain, they still preserved the 
traditions of that earlier dispensation, the main purpose of 
which was to prepare for his coming. 

in the wide field which is to be traversed in this investi- 
gation, we are led to take different views of the Pentateuch, 
but they are all perfectly reconcilable with each other, 
We must not estimate its value to a pious Jew before the 
coming of Christ, by the opinion which an enlightened 
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Christian may now form of its authorship and its errors. 
To have broadly communicated such an opinion to the 
former, by way of enlightening his mind on the subject of 
religion, would have implied any thing but wisdom in his 
religious teacher. A pious Jew, perhaps, resolved its diffi- 
culties into allegories, or more commonly, it may be, passed 
over them without suffering his attention to dwell upon 
them, as intelligent Christians have done. There are, 
perhaps, but few men, into whose system of opinions errors 
do not enter, irreconcilable with truths which they firmly 
hold, and such as might have a disastrous effect upon their 
character. But these errors often lie inert in the mind, 
unregarded, and inoperative on the feelings and conduct. 
He whose intentions are right has, at least under favorable 
circumstances, a moral corrective in his heart for his mis- 
takes of speculation ; or, in the inconsistency of his opinions, 
the true may neutralize the effects of the erroneous. 

There are still other considerations to be attended to 
respecting the relation of Christianity to the Levitical Law. 
This law consists of two parts. It was both the ritual and 
the civil law of the Jews. On the one hand, it regulated 
the ceremonies of their national religion, and, on the other, 
it was their statute law concerning civil rights, crimes, and 
punishments. Now in the simple performance of the cere- 
monies ordained by it there was no moral harm. What it 
prescribed might be innocently complied with. Accord- 
ingly, we find that Jesus sometimes observed its ordinances, 
as in the celebration of the Passover; and that they were 
regarded not only by the other Apostles, but occasionally 
also by St. Paul, when to the Jews he became as a Jew. 
But so far as the Levitical was the civil law of the nation, 
obedience to it was not merely innocent, it was a duty, 
binding upon the followers of Christ, equally with the rest 
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of their countrymen. Thus our Saviour says; ‘The 
Teachers of the Law and the Pharisees sit on the seat of 
Moses,” that is, they expound and administer the laws of 
the nation, they exercise an authority similar to that once 
held by Moses; ‘‘ Whatever, therefore, they bid you ob- 
serve, that observe and do:’’* submit to their authority, as 
ministers of the law, whatever may be their private vices. 
Thus, too, when reproving the Teachers of the Law and 
the Pharisees for their affected scrupulosity in paying tithes 
of mint, anise and cummin, he said to them; ‘“ These 
ought ye to do, and not to leave the other undone.”’t It 
was a right principle, that the law was to be observed even 
in its minor requirements. 

There was, as I have said, no moral harm simply in the 
observance of the rites of the Jewish religion by one who 
considered them as matters of indifference. But, on the 
supposition that these rites were not ordained by God, 
there can be no question that the tendency of such a 
system of ceremonies, regarded as an essential part of 
religion, was to strengthen, more and more, gross miscon- 
ceptions of religion and of the religious character ; and to 
produce that outward show of sanctity, accompanied with 
real depravity, which marked the general character of the 
Pharisees in the time of Christ. When the observance of 
ceremonies is raised to the same rank with the performance 
of duties, in the confusion that ensues, the former usually 
supersedes the latter. Men find it much easier to satisfy 
themselves concerning their religious character by doing 
certain definite acts, that require no struggle with their evil 
passions, than by aiming at indefinite improvement, which 
demands constant humility, watchfulness, and self-control. 





* Matthew xxiii. 2, 3. + Matthew xxiii, 23. 
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The ritual Law, as has been before remarked, was not 
solemnly repealed by our Saviour in the name of God, as 
if it had been solemnly promulgated by God ; it fell before 
his teaching like a form of human superstition. The con- 
trariety thus manifested between the character and spirit of 
his religion and the character and spirit of the ritual Law; 
the manner, in other words, in which this law was done 
away by Christianity, shows that the common opinion of 
the Jews respecting its divine origin was not sanctioned by 
the teaching of our Saviour. But in relation to this subject 
there is more to be considered. 


Ir Jesus had publicly and explicitly declared the error 
of the long-cherished belief of the Jews, such a storm of 
prejudice and passion would have been excited in the 
great body of the nation, and such confusion and bewilder- 
ment of mind would have been produced among those best 
disposed to listen to him, as would, to all human apprehen- 
sion, have defeated the purpose of his ministry. It was a 
truth to be taught indirectly. But he did not leave it to be 
inferred only from the character of his religion. He gave 
other intimations of it, sufficiently intelligible. He went to 
the very limits, within which a divine wisdom restrained 
him, in bearing his testimony against the error of the Jews; 
and this testimony, though its whole effect was not under- 
stood, was yet so offensive, that it could not be given but at 
the hazard of his life. 

I refer to that language and those actions of our Saviour, 
which distinctly imply that the Levitical Law was not of 
divine origin. In the investigation of this evidence an 
unexplored subject opens upon us. 

It will be recollected in what terms Philo, certainly no 
bigot for the literal observance of the Levitical Law, speaks 
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of the Jewish Sabbath.* “ Whoever does any work on the 
Sabbath shall surely be put to death,” is a law repeatedly 
given in Exodus.+ ‘Ye shall kindle no fire throughout 
your dwellings on the Sabbath.”{ In Numbers§ we 
read, that a man was found gathering sticks on the Sab- 
bath; ‘and the Lord said to Moses; This man shall surely 
be put to death; the whole congregation shall stone him 
with stones without the camp.” So strict, according to the 
Levitical Law, was to be the observance of the Sabbath, 
and so fearful a crime, was any breach of the statute 
represented to be. 

But Jesus repeatedly disregarded, or countenanced the 
disregard of the law respecting the Sabbath ; and he did so 
at the hazard of his life. But it is not to be imagined, that 
he thus manifested his disregard for that law wantonly; or 
that such hazard was encountered without the purpose of 
effecting some important end. What, then, could this end 
be, except to teach indirectly the superstitious character of 
such observances as the Levitical Law required, and es- 
pecially of such representations concerning the extreme 
guilt of neglecting them as that Law presented? Let us 
attend to some of the examples. 

When, as he was passing through a field of grain on the 
Sabbath, || his disciples gathered the ears of grain and ate 
them, and the Pharisees said ; ‘“ Lo, thy disciples are doing 
what the Law forbids on the Sabbath,” his reply, it is to be 
observed, did not contradict their assertion. But, for the 
obvious reasons before given, he could not directly tell them 
that this Law was not from God, and was not binding upon 








* See before, p. cl. t Ch. xxxi. 14. Ch. xxxy. 2. 
t Exodus xxxv. 3. § Ch. xv. 32 - 36. 
|| Matthew xii. 1-8. Mark ii. 23-28. Luke vi. 1-5, 
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men. What, then, did he say? He first made one of those 
annunciations of his high character and of the sanctity of 
his office, which were so necessary to the accomplishment 
of his ministry, David, their great monarch, the supposed 
type of the Messiah, had broken the Law, when himself 
and his companions were hungry; and what David had 
done without censure, he might do without censure. The 
priests performed their work in the Temple on the Sab- 
bath notwithstanding the Law; and those who addressed 
him were in the presence of “ one greater than the Tem- 
ple.” In such declarations there is no recognition of the 
divine authority of the Law, and still less in what follows. 
“But, had ye known what this means, I desire goodness 
and not sacrifices, ye would not have condemned the guilt- 
less.” These words imply, that such an observance of the 
Sabbath as the Law enforced in a manner so terrific had 
not been required by God, and was not acceptable to him. 
« For the Sabbath was made for man, and not man for the 
Sabbath.” The general truth involved in this declaration 
is, that what God requires man to do is for the benefit of 
man; he demands no slavish observance of mere cere- 
monies. ‘So that the Son of Man is master even of the 
Sabbath: — So that I, the messenger of God, have a 
right to dispense with such ceremonies. 

Jesus repeatedly performed his miracles on the Sabbath, 
twice, as is related, in a synagogue.* T'o meet the offence 
of the Jews, at his.thus breaking the rest of the day, he 
presented the same essential idea in different forms of ex- 
pression. ‘ Who among you, that owns a sheep, if it fall 
into a pit on the Sabbath, will not lay hold of it and lift it 





* Matthew xii. 9-14. Mark iii. 1-6. Luke vi. 6-11. Luke 
xiii, 10-17. 
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out? Of how much more worth is a man than a sheep! 
It is lawful, then, to do good on the Sabbath.” If our 
Saviour had attached any sanctity to the law respecting 
the ceremonial observance of the Sabbath; if it had not 
been his express purpose indirectly to show that he did not 
regard it as of divine origin, he might, and undoubtedly 
would, have deferred the performance of his miracle till 
another day. In justification of his conduct, he taught 
that all good works, even those for the relief of inferior 
animals, as the taking of a sheep from a pit, or the leading 
of an ox or an ass to water, might be performed on the 
Sabbath. The license which the Pharisees allowed them- 
selves, in regard to the actions specified, precluded any 
ready reply to this doctrine. But how much they were 
outraged by what he did and what he taught, appears from 
the narrative: ‘“‘Then the Pharisees went out, and con- 
certed means to destroy him.” 

Early in his ministry, at Jerusalem, by the pool of Be- 
thesda, he restored to health one who had been a cripple 
for thirty-eight years, and directed him to rise, take up his 
bed and walk. This was done on the Sabbath. The 
Jews, in consequence, pursued Jesus with the purpose of 
killing him, “ because he had done this on the Sabbath.” * 
They were acting in conformity, as, doubtless, they thought, 
to the law in 3 a ; “ Whoever does any work on the 
Sabbath shall surely be put to death.” ‘ After this Jesus 
would not, for some time, sojourn in Judea, because the 
Jews sought to kill him.” Afterward he went up to Jeru- 
salem, at the feast of Tabernacles, and referred, in his first 
public discourse after his arrival, to the danger to which he 
had exposed himself, by breaking through the ceremonial 





* John v. 1-16. 
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observance of the Sabbath. “Why do you seek to kill 
me?” he asked. Why, when ye allow a child to be cir- 
cumcised on the Sabbath, “ are ye angry with me, because 
I have restored soundness to the whole body of a man on 
the Sabbath ?”’* 

We cannot doubt, that Jesus meant to convey some very 
important instruction in actions which form so prominent 
a part of his ministry. It could not have been for any light 
purpose, that he thus repeatedly put his life in jeopardy. 
Supposing the representations relating to the Sabbath con- 
tained in the Pentateuch to be correct, our Saviour would 
not have pursued the course which he did merely for the 
sake of correcting the over-scrupulous notions of some of 
the more bigoted Jews concerning its observance. The 
end would have been too trifling, and too little connected 
with any high moral and religious object, to be aimed at by 
means so hazardous. Nor, supposing those representations 
of it correct, would it have been easy for the wisest and 
most liberal-minded of the Jews to draw a line between 
the scrupulous observance of the day, which was so solemn- 
ly required, and the over-scrupulous observance of it, which, 
after all, was simply not required. Taking another view 
of the subject, if the ritual Law were ordained by God, we 
cannot believe that our Lord meant, by these actions, in- 
directly and tacitly to repeal it. A law so solemnly pro- 
mulgated by God could not be indirectly and tacitly re- 
pealed. There is but one other purpose which can be 
ascribed to his actions. It is, that they were intended, at 
any risk which the purposes of his mission allowed, to 
indicate that that Law was not ordained by God, but was 
a system of human superstition. ; 





* John vii. 19-28, 
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We must not refine in drawing inferences from the words 
of Jesus, as if they were those of a philosophical treatise, 
written with great precision, and were not popular lan- 
guage, addressed to rude, unenlightened hearers, with 
strong prejudices, and incapable of any accurate exercise 
of intellect. We must regard their essential meaning, 
and consider the effect obviously intended. But the words 
used by him at the Feast of T'abernacles, in reference to 
the facts just mentioned, have a bearing not obvious, per- 
haps, at first sight, but which, without any violation of the 
principles just Jaid down, we cannot well doubt, was pur- 
posed by our Lord. They have been partly quoted already. 

“Did not Moses give you the Law, and yet no one of 
you regards the Law? Why do you seek to kill me? The 
crowd answered him; Thou art mad, Who seeks to kill 
thee? Jesus replied ‘to them; I have done one work, at 
which ye all are astounded. Moses gave you circumcision, 
—not that it comes from Moses, but from the fathers, — 
and ye circumcise a child on the Sabbath. If a child be 
circumcised on the Sabbath, that the Law of Moses may 
not be broken,* are ye angry with me for restoring sound- 
ness to the whole body of a man on the Sabbath? Judge 
not according to appearance, but judge righteously.” + 

Considering the manner in which circumcision is repre- 
sented in the Pentateuch as having been ordained and 
enforced, there is something well deserving attention in the 
words in which our Lord first refers it to Moses, and then 
to the fathers, as if it were, at most, a mere ordinance of 





* Asachild, according to the Law, was to be circumcised on the 
eighth day after its birth, the rite was performed on the Sabbath, if 
that happened to be the eighth day. , 

t John vii, 19-24. 
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Moses, or a traditionary rite of the Jews, sanctioned by 
him. He does not speak of it as appointed by God. “If 
a child,’’ he proceeds, ‘“‘ be circumcised on the Sabbath, 
that the Law of Moses may not be broken, are ye angry 
with me,” for what I have done?’ The word “ me” is here 
emphatic. The sentence is antithetical. The question be- 
longs to the class of those passages, in which our Saviour 
demanded for himself deference like that, or greater than 
that, which the Jews had been accustomed to pay to those 
whom they most honored under their old dispensation ; as 
when he said, ‘‘ A greater than Solomon is here ;” — 
“‘ Before Abraham existed I was He ;”’ — ‘‘ Have ye not 
read what David did?” But, if we follow the Pentateuch 
in referring the rite mentioned, not to Moses, but to God, 
as its proper author, the language becomes altogether un- 
suitable. We shall, at once, perceive this by substitut- 
ing for ‘‘the Law of Moses” an expression corresponding 
to that conception: ‘If a child be circumcised on the 
Sabbath, that the Law of God may not be broken, are ye 
angry with me?” — “ Are ye angry with me,” our Saviour 
goes on, “‘ for restoring soundness to the whole body of a 
man?” In these words, the antithesis between the act 
which he had performed, and the act performed in circum- 
cision, represents the latter, not as a sacred and most im- 
portant rite, but as a mere mutilation of the body. 


Tue ordinances concerning clean and unclean food form 

a prominent feature of the ceremonial Law.* The animals 

enumerated as unclean were to be an abomination to the 

Israelites. The touch of their dead bodies was pollution. 

It rendered even inanimate things unclean. The washing 

$e ee a aR el 
* Leviticus, Ch. ix. Deuteronomy, Ch, xiv. 
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of men, and garments, and vessels, or the breaking of the 
latter, is enjoined_in consequence of it. Minute and ex- 
traordinary directions are given concerning it.* The Jews 
were not to ‘“‘ make themselves abominable” by eating un- 
clean food; but it is said; “ Ye shall sanctify yourselves,” 
by abstaining from such food, “and ye shall be holy, for 
I, the Lord your God, am holy.” 

The Pharisees, in the time of our Saviour, attached a 
most superstitious importance to the washing of the hands 
before meals.¢ The custom, probably, originated in the 
purpose of removing any particle of unclean food, that might 
accidentally adhere to them. Our Saviour was, on one 
occasion, questioned by the Pharisees on account of the 
neglect of this ceremony by his disciples.¢ It is unneces- 
sary to give the whole of his reply. He severely reproved 
them for teaching the commandments of men and making 
void the commandments of God; with honoring God with 
their lips, while their hearts were far from him ; and then, 
turning from the Pharisees, and calling upon the multitude 
to attend, he said to them ; 

‘Hear and understand! Not that which enters the 
mouth pollutes a man, but what proceeds from the mouth; 
it is that which pollutes a man. 

« Afterwards his disciples came to him, and Sade Do 
you know that the Pharisees were scandalized, when they 
heard that speech? But he answered them, Whatever my 
heavenly Father has not planted [whatever religious doc- 





* As, for example; ‘If any part of such dead body fall upon any 
sort of seed to be sown, the seed shall be clean, unless, when it fell 
upon it, the seed had been put in water; for then it shall be unclean 
to you.” Leviticus xi. 37, 38. 

+ See Wetstein’s note on Matthew xv. 2. 

{ Matthew, Ch. xv. Mark, Ch. vii. 
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trine or system of doctrines], is to be rooted up. Leave 
them to themselves. They are blind leaders of the blind, 
but when the blind lead the blind, it is to fall headlong. 
Then Peter said, Explain to us that dark saying ;” — 
meaning the words that our Saviour addressed to the multi- 
tude. These were so foreign from the conceptions that 
the Jews had derived from the Law, that the Apostles did 
not know how to understand them. ‘‘ And Jesus said, Are 
ye too still without discernment? Do ye not understand, 
that what enters the mouth passes into the stomach, and is 
cast out? But what proceeds from the mouth has its source 
in the mind, and is that which pollutes a man. For in the 
mind is the source of evil thoughts, murder, adultery, forni- 
cation, theft, false testimony, calumny. ‘These are what 
pollute aman. But to eat with unwashed hands does not 
pollute a man.” 

Perhaps the purpose of the last sentence, in which Jesus 
recurs to the original occasion of his discourse, was par- 
tially to veil from his disciples, as yet unprepared for such 
full instruction, the whole bearing of the truths he had 
declared, on the authority of the Levitical Law and the 
Pentateuch. But their bearing is obvious. They are 
essential truths of religion. They were uttered by Jesus, 
as a teacher from God ; and they show in what manner he 
regarded the representations of the Pentateuch concerning 
clean and unclean animals, and the pollution to be incurred 
by eating the one, and the holiness to be attained by eating 
only the other. The fact, that they are in direct opposition 
to the Levitical Law, is apparent; but it may be made a 
little more striking to the imagination, if we will conceive 
of the astounding incongruity that would be produced, were 
the words of Jesus to be found in Leviticus or Deuteronomy, 
immediately after the ordinances respecting clean and un- 
clean food. 
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CuRisTIANITY is distinguished by the indissoluble sanc- 
tity that it attaches to marriage ; — strikingly distinguished, 
when we consider the general licentiousness of principle, 
as well as practice, among Jews and Heathens, regarding 
the intercourse of the sexes, which prevailed before the 
coming of our Saviour. The sacred character with which 
marriage is invested by our religion is a necessary means 
of delivering men from the animal selfishness of the appe- 
tites, and of educating them as moral and spiritual beings. 
It transforms the passion of the sexes into a high and gen- 
erous sentiment, that puts in action and invigorates what- 
ever is noble in our nature. It makes it the foundation of 
the most intimate friendship. Though the sanctity of 
marriage has been but imperfectly regarded by Christians, 
yet its effects have been, to raise woman from the state to 
which she was degraded by the vices of the ancient world, 
and is still degraded wherever the influence of Christianity 
is unknown, and to establish her in her proper rank. It 
has placed the weaker and more refined portion of our 
race on an equality with the stronger and ruder, and thus 
caused the purifying and civilizing influence of female 
virtue to be everywhere diffused. By making the union 
of parents indissoluble, it secures to their children care and 
love. It has infused a new vitality into the ties of natural 
affection; and these, in their numberless ramifications and 
interlacings become the strongest bonds of civil society. 
It has created domestic life, the close union of indi- 
viduals into families, the school in which our virtues are 
now formed in childhood, and the sphere in which our best 
charities are exercised in maturer years, 

But the sanctity of marriage was not recognised in the 
Levitical Law. It presents in this respect a great con- 
trast with the teaching of Christ. It countenanced the 
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widest liberty of divorce on the part of the husband. If a 
wife ‘had not favor in the eyes of her husband, because 
he had found something offensive in her,” he might “ write 
her a bill of divorcement, and put it into her hands, and 
send her out of his house.” * It was in direct opposition 
to this law (which is, obviously, from the mention of writing 
a bill of divorcement, of an age when writing had become 
common), that is, it was in direct opposition to the Leviti- 
cal Law, that our Saviour thus taught ; 

“It has been said; Let him who would put away his 
wife, give her a writing of divorcement. But I say to you, 
Whoever puts away his wife, except for adultery, causes her 
to commit adultery ; and whoever marries her who is put 
away commits adultery.” t 

In the time of our Saviour, the majority of the Jews 
inferred, as they were authorized to do, from the Levitical 
Law, that a man might divorce his wife for any cause of 
offence whatever. The Pharisees, who had, doubtless, 
heard something of his teaching respecting this subject, 
were desirous that it should be brought out in still more 
Open opposition to the Law, that it might afford them an 
opportunity to excite against him the prejudices of the 
multitude. They, accordingly, came to question him on 
the subject, and made their inquiry with a show of defer- 
ence. The Evangelist thus relates. 

“And the Pharisees came to ensnare him, and asked ; 
May a man lawfully divorce his wife for whatever cause he 
will? And he answered them; Have ye not read, that the 
Creator, in the beginning, made a male and a female? 
And it is said; For this cause shall a man leave his Sather 
and his mother, and cleave to his wife; and they two shall 





* Deuteronomy xxiv. 1. + Matthew v. 31, 32. 
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be one. So they are no longer two, but one. What, then, 
God has joined together, let none put asunder. They said 
to him, Why, then, has Moses ordained, that a man may 
give his wife a writing of divorcement, and put her away? 
He said to them, Moses, on account of your perversity, 
allowed you to put away your wives; but in the beginning 
it was not so. And I say to you, that whoever puts away 
his wife, except for adultery, and marries another, commits 
adultery ; and he who marries her who has been put away 
commits adultery.” * 

Here, again, our Saviour directly opposes his teaching to 
the Levitical law; not, it should be observed, on the ground 
that that Law had proceeded from God, but that he was 
commissioned to revoke it; on the contrary, he declares 
the Law itself, in the particular in question, essentially bad, 
and contrary to the will of God. In the words, ‘“ Moses, 
on account of your perversity, allowed you to put away your 
wives,” we are to consider the essential idea, which is, that 
the law had its occasion in the perversity of the Jews. 
The expression, “ Moses allowed,” is merely an adaptation 
of his language to the popular belief, concerning which any 
direct controversy would have defeated the purpose he had 
in view. But, while using this expression, Jesus, at the 
same time, affords decisive ground for concluding the belief 
to be erroneous. If the law respecting divorce proceeded 
from Moses, it proceeded from God. But a law cannot 
have proceeded from God, which is contrary to the will of 
God, and accommodated to human perversity; a law, that 
counteracts the moral civilization of men, and indulges 
them in selfishness, sensuality, and domestic tyranny. It is 
to be recollected, that the code which contained this law 





* Matthew xix. 3-9. 
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likewise presented a broad contrast to Christianity in 
sanctioning polygamy and concubinage. How different 
the teaching of Jesus was from the notions which the Jews 
had derived from the Levitical Law, and the practice 
which they had founded upon it, appears from the remark 
of his own disciples, after his conversation with the Phari- 
sees; ‘If such is the case of a man with his wife, it is 
better not to marry.” 


Tue first mention by Jesus of the Jewish law respecting 
divorce is found in the Sermon on the Mount. In this 
discourse the manner is very striking, in which precepts, 
or principles, derived from the Pentateuch, are introduced 
to notice, and remarked on by him, for the purpose of 
extending or contradicting them. His words are; ‘“ Ye 
have heard, that it was said to them of old’? —“ But I say 
to you.” This is language, which cannot be reconciled 
with the supposition, that Jesus held the common belief of 
his countrymen, that those precepts and principles pro- 
ceeded immediately from God. Introduce the expression 
of such a belief, and it would give a strange character to 
his words; ‘* Ye have heard, that God said to them of old ”’ 
— ‘But I say to you.” Had he intended to sanction the 
popular belief, and, at the same time, to signify that he was 
commissioned to enlarge or repeal the laws formerly given 
by God, we should find some other forms of introduction 
than those which he has used ; as for example, “ God spake 
by Moses to them of old, saying” —‘ But my Father now 
says to you.” 


Tue argument we are considering has, perhaps, been 
sufficiently elucidated. But I will add one passage more. 
It is from the conversation of Jesus with the Samaritan 
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woman, whom he found by Jacob’s well.* To her he 
openly professed himself the Messiah, contrary to the re- 
serve which he was compelled to maintain with the Jews 
ull the closing scenes of his ministry. To her, likewise, 
he spoke with more plainness in relation to the subject 
before us. She, believing him to be a prophet, questioned 
him at once respecting the fundamental point of difference 
between the Jews and Samaritans; Whether God should 
be worshipped on Mount Gerizim, or at Jerusalem. About 
the form of worship, which was essentially the same in the 
temple of the Samaritans and in that of the Jews, there 
was no question in her mind. But it is to this form of 
worship that the answer of Jesus relates. ‘‘ Woman, be- 
lieve me, the hour is coming when ye shall worship the 
Father neither on this mountain nor at Jerusalem.” I pass 
over a sentence unimportant to our purpose. ‘‘ The hour 
is coming, and now is, when the true worshippers of the 
Father shall worship him in spirit and truth; for the Father 
is seeking such worshippers. God is a spirit, and they who 
worship him must worship him in spirit and truth.” ‘This 
passage, viewed in the light in which it has been placed 
by the preceding inquiry, hardly requires any comment. 
Those who worshipped, either at Jerusalem or on Mount 
Gerizim, according to the rites of the Levitical Law, were 
not such worshippers as God desired. Their religion of 
ceremonies was not the religion of the heart. Their form 
of worship was to be done away, as unacceptable to God ; 
and, in contradistinction to them, a new class of men was 
forming, through the ministry of Christ, who, rejecting all 
such rites, should worship God spiritually and truly. 





* John iv. 5-24. 
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We conclude, then, that the tacit and indirect abolition 
of the ceremonial Law by Christianity, without any claim 
on the part of Jesus, that, though this Law was of divine 
origin, he was commissioned to repeal it ; —the opposition 
between the spirit and character of our religion, and other 
portions of the Levitical Law; — and such words and acts 
of our Saviour as have been mentioned, bearing directly 
against that Law, —all prove, that the popular notions 
of the Jews respecting its divine origin and authority, 
and, consequently, their notions respecting the author- 
ship of the Pentateuch, were not sanctioned by him, but 
were opposed by him, as far as a wise regard to the accom- 
plishment of the essential purposes of his ministry would 
permit. 

We will now pass from a consideration of the Pentateuch 
to some general remarks on the other books of the Old 
Testament. 


Section VIII. 


On the other Books of the Old Testament beside those 
of the Pentateuch, 


In considering the other books of the Old Testament, 
we must divest ourselves of the Jewish notion of their 
divine authority; or, in other words, we must divest our- 
selves of the belief, that the truth of all the facts which 
they relate, and of all the sentiments which their writers 
express, rests on the authority of God. When viewed 
under this aspect, they excite constant objections, and pre- 
sent constant occasions of scandal, But, when they are 
removed from the false light in which they have been 
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placed, so that their true character may be discerned, we 
perceive them to be works of the greatest curiosity and 
interest, coming down to us from a remote antiquity ; 
marking the history of our race with a long track of light, 
though broken and clouded, where all would be darkness 
without them ; bearing, in their habitual reference to God, 
which gives them so peculiar a character, the impress of 
the divine dispensation in which they had their origin; 
and uttering, with the voice of far distant ages, sentiments 
of piety to which the heart of man still responds. 

In regard to the miscellaneous books of the Old Testa- 
ment, as they may be called, to distinguish them from the 
historical and prophetical, no further remarks seem neces- 
sary with reference to our present purpose. But, respecting 
the other historical books beside the Pentateuch, the in- 
quiry arises; In what manner should we regard the many 
accounts of miracles contained in them, and the language 
which, to a modern reader, at first view, implies the fre- 
quent immediate interposition of the Deity in acting upon 
the minds of men and directing the order of events ? 

In considering this question, a distinction is to be made 
among those books. In the Books of Joshua and of 
Judges, which relate to the period of several centuries, as 
is commonly supposed, immediately following the settle- 
ment of the Jews in Palestine, there is evidently, I con- 
ceive, a great mixture of fabulous traditions, such as are 
found in the early history of all other nations. With the 
Book of Samuel, the history, to all appearance, assumes a 
more authentic character ; — far more authentic than that 
of the contemporary history of any other ancient nation; 
and it continues to preserve a similar character through the 
Book of Kings. It is these Books of Samuel and of the 
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Kings, that particularly demand attention in further con- 
sidering the inquiry just presented. 

We will first take notice of those forms of expression to 
be found in them, which refer so much to the immediate 
agency of the Deity, though without supposing any thing 
properly miraculous, that is, any event not accordant with 
the ordinary course of nature, that may be recognised as 
such an event by man. In the occurrences of this world 
much, we believe, is left to the free agency of the moral 
beings who inhabit it; while, on the other hand, religion 
and philosophy teach us, that much is determined by the 
unseen operation of the controlling will of God. But to 
settle the limits of human and divine agency is a problem 
which no philosophy can solve. However convinced we 
may be, that man possesses, as essential to all that is ex- 
cellent in his nature, the power of doing good as his proper 
act, and consequently the power of doing evil, we are 
wholly ignorant how far this power is limited and overruled 
by God’s omnipotence. We believe, as the necessary 
groundwork of religion and morals, that God, though the 
ultimate, is not the immediate cause of all events; and that 
a wide distinction is to be made between what he directly 
ordains, and what he permits. But this distinction was 
overlooked by the Jewish historians. Accustomed to the 
habitual contemplation of God as the author of all things, 
deeply penetrated by a sense of the marvellous circum- 
stances under which their nation existed, and regarding it 
as the object of his special providence, they naturally re- 
ferred directly to him whatever affected its condition, and 
whatever seemed to them a manifestation of his pleasure or 
displeasure. This state of mind they, of course, shared 
with their countrymen. We have scarcely entered on the 
Book of Samuel, before we find it related, that “the elders 
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of Israel said, Wherefore hath the Lord smitten us to-day 
before the Philistines?’”?* The same mode of conception 
and style of narration appear throughout the history. To 
remark on one of the passages, by which the early fathers 
were embarrassed, it is said, that “ an evil spirit, from the 
Lord, troubled Saul.” + A modern historian might express 
the same event by saying, that Saul became subject to 
temporary insanity. A religious man, if he wished to 
present the fact under a religious aspect, would now say, 
that in the providence of God Saul was thus afflicted. The 
last mode of expression would differ from that used by the 
Jewish historian, not only in putting aside the agency of an 
evil spirit; but also in not directly referring the effect to 
God. It isto be kept in mind, that in all such language 
throughout the Jewish history, we have only an expression 
of the conceptions of the writer. Of the counsels of God 
he could know nothing. 

The next branch of the inquiry is; In what manner we 
are to regard the accounts of miracles contained in the 
Books of Samuel and of the Kings. The Book of the 
Kings, as has been formerly remarked, was written, or 
compiled, after the commencement of the Babylonish Cap- 
tivity. It begins with an account of the last days of David. 
Between the composition of the history and the first events 
related in it, was an interval, therefore, of more than four 
centuries and a half. It has been supposed by many, that 
the Book of Samuel was originally united with that of the 
Kings, as forming one work by the same author. But it 
seems to me most probable, that they are different works 
by different authors, and I shall continue to speak of them 
as such. The Book of Samuel has been thought, from 





* 1 Samuel iv. 3. t 1 Samuel xvi. 14. 
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internal evidence, to have been written a considerable time 
after the conclusion of the series of historical events which 
it records, and these events extend through a period of 
about a hundred and fifty years. 

In the Books of Samuel and of the Kings, we find many 
accounts of supposed miracles, in the proper sense of the 
word. In regard to such accounts, we must recollect, that 
we are wholly ignorant of the writer of either work ; that, 
consequently, we know nothing concerning either writer to 
justify any peculiar confidence in his habits of investiga- 
tion, his judgment, or his trustworthiness; that neither of 
them gave his testimony under personal circumstances that 
might tend to confirm it; that each of them wrote so long 
after many or most of the events which he narrates, that 
tradition might have done her common work in introducing 
fables, and changing natural events into marvels; and that 
both of them lived in that stage of civilization in which 
men are prone to the belief of the supernatural, and among a 
people in whom this tendency had been especially strength- 
ened. The miracles by which the dispensation of Moses 
was confirmed, whatever they were, must have been such 
as deeply to affect the imaginations of the Israelites. It is 
the necessary consequence of a miraculous dispensation, 
to render men’s minds familiar with the idea of the special 
manifestation of divine power, and to dispose them for a 
long time to acquiesce in the belief of supposed instances 
of such a manifestation. The case may naturally have been 
the same with the miracles of Moses, as it was with those 
of Christ and his Apostles. The former, as well as the 
latter, may have given occasion to many accounts of false 
miracles, such as we find in the works of the Christian 
fathers, particularly of the later fathers. There is nothing 
to render it probable, that the writers of the Jewish nation 
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were less likely to fall into error than those of the Chris- 
tian church. While no one, who puts aside the notion of 
the divine authority of all the books of the ancient He- 
brews, can doubt, that extravagant fables and false prodigies 
are found in all those relating to that portion of their 
history which precedes the time of Samuel, while the 
whole history of the ancient world is full of pretended 
marvels, there seems no reason to except the Books of 
Samuel and of the Kings as free from this mixture. These 
views of the subject, it may seem, will justify us in re- 
jecting altogether the accounts of miracles which they 
contain. 

I think not. There is a different view to be taken. 
The considerations suggested will, undoubtedly, justify us 
in rejecting without hesitation all such accounts as clearly 
appear to us to imply wrong conceptions of God, and in 
regarding others, of not so marked a character, with great 
skepticism. But those considerations have no bearing on 
another question that arises; Whether it were possible, 
that the great end for which the Jews were preserved a 
separate people could have been accomplished, had there 
been no other miracles attesting the peculiar relation of 
that people to God, than those which accompanied their 
separation by Moses. When we recollect, that they were 
a small people surrounded by an idolatrous world, and often 
lapsing into idolatry themselves; when we recollect, that 
we are looking back to a period of history, when the idea 
of God, in its rudest form, was unknown to the generality 
of men, we may well doubt, whether a succession of mira- 
cles was not necessary to preserve it among the Jews. But, 
were this the case, there is no presumption against their 
occurrence. On the contrary, we must believe that the 
necesary means were used by God to effect the purpose 
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intended by him. I am reasoning throughout, as is appar- 
ent, without reference to that philosophy, as shallow, in 
my view, as it is irreligious, according to which God is 
bound by his own wisdom, or by some other necessity of 
his nature, not to manifest himself to men for any end 
whatever, except through those operations of his power 
which we call the laws of nature. 

Believing, then, that God may have wrought miracles 
among the Israelites subsequently to the time of Moses, we 
shall find in their historical books some accounts which 
there seems little reason to question. Let us turn, for 
example, to the eighteenth chapter of the first book of 
Kings. Amid the general idolatry of the kingdom of Israel 
under Ahab, after the slaughter, by Jezebel, of the prophets 
of the Lord, Elijah appears from his retirement, to present 
himself before the king. ‘* And when Ahab saw Elijah, he 
said, Art thou he who troubles Israel? And Elijah an- 
swered, I have not troubled Israel, but thou and thy father’s 
house, in forsaking the commandments of Jehovah and fol- 
lowing false gods.” The whole demeanor of the perse- 
"cuted prophet corresponds to this fearless expression of high 
and unshrinking dignity. He demands an assembly of the 
people, before whom the many hundreds of the prophets of 
Baal, and of the groves, should meet him alone. In the 
presence of the assembled nation, he appeals to God for his 
decision: ‘Lord! God of Abraham, Isaac, and Israel, 
Hear me, O Lord! hear me, that this people may know, 
that thou the Lord art God. Then the fire of the Lord 
fell, and consumed the sacrifice, and the wood, and the 
stones, and the earth, and licked up the water that was 
in the trench.” 

The credibility of this account is confirmed by the 
essential importance of the occasion on which this miracle 
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is said to have been: performed, when the religion of God 
was trampled down by a persecuting idolatry. It is con- 
firmed by the extraordinary publicity asserted for it, as 
wrought in the presence of an assembled people, during a 
period of authentic history. But the noble presentation of 
moral grandeur in the situation and character of the proph- 
et, and the transcendent magnificence of the description, 
vivid with all the marks of truth, are alone, perhaps, suffi- 
cient to create a presumption of the reality of the event, 
scarcely less strong than their immediate effect on the 
imagination and feelings. More, however, than all this, we 
have the most solemn attestation to the fact, that Elijah 
was a special messenger of God. In the Transfiguration 
of our Saviour, Elijah appeared in company with Moses, as 
associated with Jesus. Elijah, then, was a prophet of God; 
and, as a prophet of God, his mission had been sealed by 
miracles; and what miracle can we imagine more suited to 
his character, as a teacher and restorer of true religion 
among the idolatrous Israelites, than that described by the 
historian. 

These considerations, however, do not prove, that all 
which is related concerning Elijah is to be received as it is 
told. I have before remarked, that the occurrence of real 
miracles has a tendency to give rise to false reports of 
miracles, and to procure credit for such stories. Counter- 
feit coin circulates with the true. It is a very striking 
proof of the authenticity and genuineness of the Gospels, 
that, among the many narratives which they contain of 
miracles performed by Jesus, there are none, the intrinsic 
character of which may suggest a well-grounded doubt of 
their credibility. It is an equally striking evidence of the 
authority which these books obtained from the beginning, 
that they thoroughly checked the growth of all fabulous 
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narratives of miracles as wrought by him during his minis- 
try. It is only a confirmation of the force of this argument, 
that a crop of fabulous marvels relating to his infancy and 
childhood, of which some seed seems to have been early 
scattered, sprung up after the fourth century, and flourished 
during the dark ages, These fables are still to be found 
in the Gospels of the Infancy (before mentioned), and other 
books of the same class, and some of them in the Koran. 
In regard to the history of the Jews, I believe that the 
concerns of that nation, like those of all other nations and 
individuals, were under the special providence of God, by 
which term, sometimes abused, — as what term of religion 
has not been? —I mean an agency of God that is undis- 
cernible by man in the particular instances of its operation, 
which is apart from, and, if I may so speak, lies behind the 
ordinary concatenation of causes and effects, that alone 
falls under our cognizance, and which veils it from our 
view; but an agency by which the condition of God’s crea- 
tures in this world is continually affected. Beside this 
special providence, we have seen what reasons there are 
for believing that miracles, subsequent to those of Moses, 
made a part of the Jewish dispensation. This fact is not 
only consistent with the supposition, that in the Jewish 
books of history there are many accounts of miracles not to 
be credited, but, considering all the circumstances under 
which those books were composed, it would naturally lead 
us, before examination, to anticipate that such would be 
the case. The conclusion, that in the Jewish histories 
there are many accounts of miracles not to be credited, has 
no bearing whatever on our religious faith, our morals, or 
our happiness, except one that is very important; it relieves 
the mind from all the perplexity, confusion, and religious 
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skepticism, produced by the inconsistency of those accounts 
with just conceptions of the Divinity. 

After what has been said, it is, perhaps, scarcely neces- 
sary to observe, that there is nothing in the character of 
the Jewish historians to qualify them to be guides in re- 
ligion or morals. On these subjects they shared in the 
rude and erroneous notions of their countrymen, which 
were far in advance of those of the heathen world, but far 
behind those of an enlightened Christian. We are not 
called upon to adopt their moral judgments, expressed or 
implied, respecting characters or actions. Nor is it im- 
probable, that they, or the earlier relators whom they 
followed, were influenced in their representations by per- 
sonal or party prejudices. These remarks may seem to 
some too obvious to be thus formally stated ; but we are not 
a century removed from the time, when the credibility of 
revelation was thought to be involved in the proof, that 
David was a man after God's own heart, because the 
anonymous author of the Book of Samuel represents Samuel 
as using this expression concerning him. 


WE pass to the prophetical books. ‘The prophets were 
the public religious teachers of the Jews. This was their 
distinguishing characteristic. The true prophets conscien- 
tiously addressed their countrymen as ministers of God. It 
was their business to instruct, warn, threaten, exhort, and 
encourage the people. 

These were the true prophets; but the name ‘ prophet” 
was equally extended to those who dishonestly, and with 
bad purposes, assumed the character of teachers of the 
national religion. Thus we find mention of false prophets 
as well as'true. It was given to those also who taught the 
worship of idols, as we read, for instance, of the prophets 
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of Baal. The leading idea to be formed of a prophet is 
that of a public religious teacher, whether honest or dis- 
honest, whether the professed minister of the true God or 
of some false god. In our own language the word “ proph- 
et” is now restricted to denoting, in its proper sense, one 
miraculously commissioned to foretell events. It is too late 
to change the name as applied to the Jewish teachers ; but if 
we would avoid error we must give it the additional meaning 
just explained. It would be a great extravagance, to sup- 
pose that all those called prophets in the Old Testament 
were regarded as possessing the miraculous power of fore- 
telling events, or as making pretensions to this power. 

The prophets whose writings remain, in addressing the 
Jewish people, often insisted on the certain or probable 
consequences of their sins; on impending dangers, which 
could be avoided only, if at all, by a return to their duty ; 
on the blessings which would follow reformation and good- 
ness; on the mercy of God as about to be displayed in 
some approaching deliverance; and on that constant faith 
which the Jews, as his chosen people, might repose on his 
providence, if obedient to his will. It is the office of every 
teacher of religion and virtue to look to the future, and to 
point out the consequences of conduct. The imaginations 
of the prophets were strongly affected by a sense of the 
connexion of the Jewish nation with God. They described 
this connexion in the strongest terms. “They spoke of the 
nation in a figure hardly agreeable to our ears, when 
we suffer the mind to dwell upon it, as God’s inheritance, 
or peculiar possession. Viewing it as existing through its 
past and anticipated history, they personified it as Israel, 
his servant, his son, the child whom he had loved, who might 
be chastised for the sins of a particular generation, but 
whose enemies and oppressors were to be destroyed, and 
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for whom a future glory, as yet unknown, was in reserve. 
Thus their writings often assumed the form of prediction. 
The prophets, also, as ministers of God, were accustomed, 
with the licensed boldness of oriental poetry, to introduce 
. God as through themselves addressing the people, and to 
represent their declarations of what they believed conform- 
able to his will and purposes, as immediately suggested by 
him. Their language in these respects, though different in 
the turn of expression, was the same, in meaning and effect, 
with that which has been uttered from Christian pulpits 
down to our own time ; and that which every religious and 
moral teacher may or must use when he believes himself to 
be stating what is indisputably the law of God. 

It is clear, that there is much in the language, concep- 
tions, and sentiments of the authors of the prophetical 
books (so called), which is not to be referred directly to 
God; and, so far as we have proceeded in our remarks on 
them, we may proceed with assurance. But there are good 
reasons for entertaining the question, Whether some of their 
number were not occasionally employed as ministers of 
God, under his immediate direction, and endued with the 
power of predicting events directly revealed to them by 
him. In the supposition that they were so, there is nothing 
intrinsically incredible ; and such may have been the fact, 
even though no conclusive evidence of it now remain. We 
cannot expect to be able to ascertain all that has taken place 
in the extraordinary, any more than in the ordinary, mani- 
festations of God. But the question, as regards our own 
belief, is simply, Whether we have sufficient evidence of 
the truth of this supposition, or whether the balance of 
probabilities inclines for or against it. In the opinion 
which has commonly prevailed relating to this subject, 
much has been assumed without proof; there has been a 
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great want of critical inquiry, and of logical and well- 
grounded reasoning. On the other hand, the opinion 
directly opposed to it has been rested chiefly on a principle, 
destructive of any belief in revelation, and of any religious 
sentiment toward God as a personal being, or rather of any 
belief in the God of Christianity; I mean the principle, 
that rejects all extraordinary interpositions of God, and 
regards the power that governs the universe as capable 
only of a sort of mechanical action; God and matter 
being equally controlled by certain inevitable laws, the 
Laws of Nature. 

The subject deserves a much more thorough and judi- 
cious examination than it has received ; an examination to 
be carried through successfully only by one who unites the 
qualifications of a true Christian philosopher, a wide thinker, 
an able reasoner, an enlightened critic, and a laborious and 
accurate scholar. Its result might, perhaps, attain a high 
degree of probability. It might at least present us with all 
that can now be known on the subject. But, in the mean 
time, if our opinions must remain more or less uncertain, 
it is an uncertainty that in no way affects our virtue or 
happiness. 


Tue direct evidences of the divine authority of our 
religion have been divided into miracles and prophecies. 
But it is obvious, that a prophecy is only a miracle of a 
particular kind, and that, however clear and satisfactory, 
it can carry with it no peculiar proof, different from that 
afforded by any other miracle. In order that a prophecy 
may be received as evidence, its supernatural character 
must be unquestionable. There must be no doubt respect- 
ing either its meaning, or its correspondence with the event 
predicted, or its intended reference to that event. There 
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must be no mode of accounting for the correspondence 
between the prophecy and the event, except by refer- 
ring the former to the omniscience of God. These con- 
ditions are not, as I conceive, fulfilled by those passages 
of the Old Testament which have been alleged as prophe- 
cies of Jesus. The Jews, interpreting the Old Testament 
allegorically, had applied many passages in it to their ex- 
pected Messiah. A portion of the disciples of Jesus 
(apparently not all) retained the’ common notions of their 
countrymen respecting this subject, and we accordingly 
find some of those passages applied to him in the Gospel of 
Matthew, the Acts of the Apostles, and the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. In what is reported concerning the conversa- 
tions of our Saviour, there are some expressions that may 
require explanation ;* but he never appeals in evidence of 
his divine mission to any words of a Jewish prophet, as 
containing a miraculous prediction. 

The writers of the prophetical books undoubtedly be- 
lieved, that the series of God’s dispensations to their nation 
was not completed ; that something greater was in reserve 
for it; that all the marvellous preparation which had been 
made was to produce other results than what had yet taken 
place. This belief gathered strength in after times. The 
chosen people, harassed and subjugated, could not but look 
forward to some miraculous interposition, by which God 
would at last manifest his purposes toward them and toward 
the world. They were expecting the appearance of that 
great minister, by whom those purposes would be accom- 
plished, —the Anointed One, the Messiah. This messen- 
ger came, The object of his coming was unlike what they 





* T have formerly adverted to this subject in an article published in 
“ The Christian Examiner,” Vol. V. for 1828, pp. 53-59. 
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had anticipated ; the kingdom which he was to establish 
was not that which they had looked for; the results, as 
regarded their own nation, were altogether different. But 
he was the long-expected Messiah, the Anointed One of 
God. He had come to fulfil the purpose of the Jewish 
dispensation. Our Saviour accomplished not any express 
prophecy relating to him, but he came in conformity to an 
expectation, which the whole tenor of God’s providence 
toward their nation had taught the Jews to entertain. 


Tuer main purpose of these remarks on the books treated 
of in this Section, as well as of those on the Pentateuch, 
has been to show, that these writings, when their character 
is properly understood, afford no ground of objection to 
the Jewish or Christian dispensation. But the subject sug- 
gests some other reflections, to which we will attend in 
the next Section. 


Section IX. 
Concluding Remarks. 


In one of the most popular of the works introductory to 
the books of the Old Testament, written by a late prelate 
of the Church of England, they are spoken of as forming 
‘“‘that consecrated canon, in which the holy oracles were 
preserved by the Jews, which was stamped as infallible by 
the testimony of Christ and his apostles, and which, in the 
first and purest ages of the church, was reverenced (to- 
gether with the inspired books of the New Testament) as 
the only source of revealed wisdom.” * 








* Gray’s Key to the Old Testament, Preface. 
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Such, in conformity with the creeds of different churches 
and sects, has been the language of many theologians 
respecting the Old Testament. They have represented it as 
having proceeded miraculously from God himself, the hu- 
man writers being agents of the Divine Mind, in the same 
manner as a divine origin has been ascribed by the Hindoos 
to their Vedas and other sacred books, by the Mahometans 
to the Koran, and by the Parsees to the Zend-Avesta. 
They have, in consequence, received the accounts, given in 
its different books, of the Deity, of his acts, and of his com- 
munications to the Israelites, as constituting a revelation 
which he has made of his character. They have regarded 
the moral judgments which those writings express or imply, 
as conformed to the highest standard of benevolence and 
justice, and as affording the most authoritative directions 
for our own conduct. And they have viewed all the events 
related, however legendary some of them may appear, as 
not only possible but certain; and, so far as they pretend 
to a supernatural character, as altogether worthy of God. 
At the same time they have rejected those expedients by 
which the early catholic Christians modified their belief, 
and attempted to reconcile it with the actual character of 
the books of the Old Testament. 

When we compare the modern, unqualified doctrine con- 
cerning those books, with that more complex one held by 
the generality of the early Christians, on the one hand, or 
with the opinion of the Gnostics, on the other, it is not easy 
to say which of the three is most irrational. We marvel at 
ancient errors; for our wonder has not been deadened by 
familiarity; but false doctrines prevail in our own time, 
which, if we were a little further removed from their sphere, 
would appear to us not less amazing. The history of 
opinions concerning religion comprehends the whole history 
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of the most portentous absurdities, and the most pernicious 
errors, into which mankind have fallen. In the history of 
Christian theology, we find these errors and absurdities 
clustering round the essential truths of religion, concealing 
them from view, and counteracting and annihilating their 
influence. We cannot here inquire into all the causes 
which have produced this state of things; but we may 
observe, that one occasion of the prevalence of error, and 
of the obstinacy with which it has been maintained, is to be 
found in the essential character of religion itself. 

The truths of religion relate to our spiritual nature, to 
the government of God, to the unseen world, to eternity, to 
the Infinite Being. Now these are all subjects which, in 
many of their aspects and relations, not only lie beyond 
the limits of our knowledge, but transcend our power of 
comprehension. We cannot, for instance, grasp the idea 
of infinity; we can only conceive of it negatively, as the 
absence of all limitation. Of propositions concerning it, 
directly contradictory, we can neither affirm nor deny one 
nor the other. Who will say, that created things may or 
may not have existed from eternity? Who will affirm, that 
creation does not imply a commencement of existence? 
Who will maintain, that the power of creation has not 
always been an attribute of the Deity, and may not from 
eternity have been exercised by him? Who will say, that 
the universe does or does not exist within circumscribed 
limits, surrounded on all sides by an infinite expanse of 
void space? Who will contend, on the one hand, that 
things finite and bounded in their nature must not lie within 
definite bounds; or, on the other hand, that there are 
definite bounds beyond which God has not manifested, and 
cannot manifest, his power and goodness? In attempting 
to answer consistently questions concerning subjects like 
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these our reason finds a barrier which it cannot pass. Nor 
are these the only, nor the most interesting, class of ques- 
tions respecting the objects of religion, which require for 
their solution other knowledge, or other powers, than what 
we possess. The consideration of such questions may 
teach us, that it is an important part of our wisdom, “to 
know how little can be known ;” to 
“« Wait the great teacher, Death, and God adore.” 


To a being of a higher order, how incongruous must it 
appear, that man,—a creature just formed ; but a short while 
ago a helpless infant, or an ignorant child; whose imperfect 
faculties are the growth of a few years; whose understand- 
ing is so liable to be deceived by the errors of others, and 
perverted by the meaner part of his own nature; who so 
often errs in judgment concerning the objects immediately 
around him; whose knowledge of the Creation, its past 
history through illimitable time, and its inexhaustible modes 
of being through illimitable space, is that of a stranger just 
introduced into it, just learning its language, and confined 
to acircuit of a few miles, — that man, so very ignorant 
and incapable, should undertake to solve the problem of 
the Universe, and to discuss, as if the subject Jay all within 
his comprehension, the character, counsels, and works of 
the Infinite Being. The essential truths of religion we 
know, for they have been taught us by God through Christ, 
and this knowledge is of inestimable value; but beyond 
and around them is a region into which we cannot pene- 
trate. Yet this region men have attempted to explore, and 
have returned from it with their reason so baffled and con- 
founded, as to be incapable of discerning the real character 
of familiar objects, and comprehending the true meaning 
of words. In this state of mind they have come to the 
examination of subjects, related to their faith, of which the 
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human understanding is fully cognizant. Finding, that in 
the nature of things there were problems connected with 
religion which they could not solve, they have been ready 
to acquiesce in verbal or moral absurdities concerning it, 
the fictions of human folly, as if the latter were of the same 
character with the former. But true philosophy will teach 
us to keep in mind the limits of those powers which God 
has given us, equally in respect to what lies within our 
capacity, as what lies beyond it. 


Tue error that has been committed in representing the 
books of the Old Testament as of divine origin and au- 
thority, or, in other words, as constituting an essential part 
of a revelation from God, which error, of course, involves 
the belief, that it is a fundamental doctrine of religion so to 
regard those books, has, beyond question, been a most 
serious hindrance to all rational belief of the fact, that God 
has miraculously revealed himself to man, —the fact of 
incomparably the most interest in the history of our race. 
It is this fact, which connects man with God, and the 
present life with the unseen and eternal. By introducing 
the supernatural into the natural world it unites them into 
one system, and changes the aspect of all things around us, 
spreading over them a light from Heaven. The immediate 
action of the Deity intervening in the course of human 
affairs, has brought the proofs of religion fully within the 
scope of our comprehension and powers of reasoning. 
Every one may understand the evidences of Christianity. 
And it is the revelation that God has made of himself by 
Christianity, which presents the overpowering and unfathom- 
able idea of the Infinite Spirit under those aspects in which 
alone it may be comprehended by us. It brings God to our 
view in his relations to man, as the Father of the Universe. 
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To a Christian, religion is not a subject of “lawless and 
uncertain thoughts,» bewildered in the mazes of specula- 
tion. Revelation has given fixedness to his conceptions of 
God, of immortality, and of responsibility. It has exhibited 
the objects of religion in their proper relation to the things 
of this life, and invested them with their true character, as 
the most solemn of realities; while without it the shadows 
of this world, as our years pass away, assume shapes more 
and more fearful. 

It is on Christianity, as a miraculous revelation, that 
religion must rest as its principal and only safe support. If 
Jesus Christ spoke with authority from God, attested by 
supernatural displays of God’s power, we need look for no 
further evidence of all that is essential to our faith, — of 
all that is essential to our happiness as spiritual and immor- 
tal beings. But if we reject Christianity, we cannot fall 
back even on the uncertainty which preceded it in the 
Pagan world; for this uncertainty is rendered darker and 
more gloomy by the supposition, that God (or the Power, 
whatever it may be, that acts throughout the Universe) has 
left the most enlightened portion of mankind to found their 
religious hopes on a delusion, and by the consequent dis- 
trust, which must necessarily be produced, in all the efforts 
of man’s reason to attain any satisfactory conclusions re- 
specting the objects of religion. 

It is to Christianity, then, that we must look as the main 
source of human improvement and happiness. It is in her 
cause that the battle between good and evil is to be fought. 
But, in order that we may successfully maintain our re- 
ligion, we must have a clear conception of what it is, and 
of what it is not. Pure Christianity is pure religion and 
pure morality ; but what characterizes it as Christianity is, 
that it rests the evidence of the truths essential to the virtue 
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and happiness of man on the attestation of God; and that 
in the very fact which it supposes of his miraculous inter- 
position, — that in this fact alone, it affords a most glorious 
exemplification and proof of the truths which it teaches 
concerning his paternal character, and his purposes 
toward us. But, under the much abused name of Chris- 
tianity, superstition has sheltered great errors, doctrines 
alien from its spirit, contradictory to its essential truths, 
revolting to reason, and even doctrines utterly outraging 
justice and humanity, — the doctrines of religious tyranny 
and persecution. Many of these errors, embodied in the 
creeds of churches and sects, and in the decrees of councils, 
still burden the Christian world. It is to their public re- 
nunciation, however distant the period of it may be, that 
we must look for any great improvement in the moral and 
religious condition of men. Then the force of the evidences 
of our faith may be far more widely recognised, and its 
proper influence, uncounteracted by those errors, may be 
far more generally felt. But, in the mean time, there is 
for every one a consideration which even more intimately 
concerns him. The more correct are his own conceptions 
of Christianity, and the more strong is his own conviction 
of its truth, the greater power will it have to elevate his 
character ; to enable him to live wisely and honorably, and, 
if no severe trials be appointed him, happily ; to make him 
useful to those he loves, and to all whom he may serve; and 
to prepare him for that higher state of being, of which 
Christianity alone can give him any assurance. 
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